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INTRODUCTION In simmer 1962, the 8th World Festival of Youth and Students 
; : took place in Helsinki, bringing together more than fifteen 

Sezgin Boynik, Taneli Viitahuhta thousand people from all around the world engaged with the 
struggle for peace and in solidarity with global liberation 
movements. Openly aligning with the socialist bloc, the festival 
happened during the most antagonistic period of the Cold 
“War; with the mass movements of African decolonisation, the 
height of military bullying between superpowers, and the 
Sino-Soviet split. The summer of 1962 in Helsinki was a boiling 
point and the condensation of the principal contradictions 
of the Cold War. 

This publication opposes conceptual simplifications 
when dealing with the global political forces unfolding into 
cultural and artistic manifestations. These artistic manifes- 
tations were broadly present during the festival and they 
expressed the need for envisioning new languages and a new 
world. The festival happened during an international moment 
when politics, especially for the militant youth, meant some- 
thing else than the mere representation of the party or state 
interests. 

The best way to picture this specificity is to look at one 
particular event within the festival that spoils the usual Cold War 
narrative. Presumptions remain subscribed to the mainstream 
consensus that jazz played an important role in defending free- 
dom outside of Western liberal capitalism, and that jazz musicians 
were instruments in the United States policy of cultural contain- 
ment. In this book we are uncovering one extraordinary act of 
black free jazz musicians performing at the festival: Archie Shepp 
and Bill Dixon, two leading avant-garde musicians from the 
United States. 

The performance of Shepp—Dixon Quartet distorts the 
whole ideological construct of the international political mandate 
of jazz music, by openly aligning with the communist left. By 
presenting this free jazz act as a singular manifestation, we are 
unleashing the potential of the musical declaration that shatters 
this narrative of Cold War cultural politics. 

: With various contributions and archival materials, our aim 
uid to present this act as a distortion of how we think about art 

in relation to global politics, and to actualise this moment within 
the current debates involving the question of race, international 
conjuncture, the social mandate of avant-garde art forms, and the 
importance of artistic autonomy against the hard currency of the 
State and capitalist machinations. 
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Departing from an art project, this publication distantiates 
from the dry and lazy academic practice of non-partiality regarding 
the pressing political questions. Initially we became aware of 
this history through an artistic project realised by Ahmed Al-Nawas, 
Araba Evelyn Johnston-Arthur and Minna Henriksson in 2015. 
Dealing with the silenced Youth Festival in Helsinki in 1962, the 
project presented the event as an important gathering of global 
decolonisation movements. During their research at the People’s 
Archives they came across an interview with activist and journa- 
list Pekka Saarnio, presented here as one of the voices of 
thousands of youth participants whose life was changed by the 
festival. Published for the first time in English together with 
Henriksson’s annotations, the interview gives a picture of the 
collective spirit of the festival. 

The book opens with Jeff Schwartz’s informative text 
about the background of Shepp and Dixon’s preparations in New 
York before travelling to Helsinki. Contrary to the common 
assumption, Schwartz discloses important materials pointing at 
the strong organisational affiliations with the Communist 
Party of the United States. This follows up with Taneli Viitahuhta’s 
text concentrating on the conjuncture of concerts tracing 
the particular formation of official national discourse on jazz in 
Finland. By departing from the Shepp—Dixon act, Viitahuhta 
exposes the oppositional strength of free jazz excluded from natio- 
nal construction. Further, he delineates some broader concep- 
tual merits of this music’s strength. 

To picture these dialectics we are reproducing an English 
translation of a few crucial examples from Finnish musical 

journals of the time that were central to this problematic point of 
view. Apart from this, we are also reprinting a few significant 
accounts of participants to the 1962 festival, including recollec- 
tions by Perry Robinson, Angela Davis, Johan von Bonsdorff, 
and the hearings of the House Un-American Activities Committee. 

We are proud to publish an interview with Shepp 
made this summer in Finland. With a telling title, “Black Music 
Survived not Because but In Spite of Capitalism”, Shepp 
reminisces about the importance of the 1962 Helsinki festival 
for his musical and political formation, and draws some 
broader philosophical conclusions from this engagement. To 
support this philosophical aspect of Shepp’s music and politics 
we are presenting three hard-to-find texts written by him. 

Two texts are from DownBeat magazine, often quoted but seldom 
read, which caused a stir when they were first published in 
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the mid-sixties. We are also reprinting a paper by Shepp presented 
at the 1977 conference organised by Ty6vaenmusiikki-Instituutti 
(Institute of Worker’s Music) in Helsinki. 

This is followed up by Sezgin Boynik’s text discussing the 
politics of free jazz from the perspective of the concrete historical 
determinants involving black militant organisations in the United 
States. By focusing on the political and artistic trajectory of 
Shepp, himself a member of a few of these organisation, the text 
is addressing the current discussions involving questions 
around racial capitalism, international forms of black struggles, 
and the role of avant-garde music in all of these. 

With this book, we are giving a voice to a different sixties 
unburdened by Cold War ideology based on aggressive adminis- 
tration and bullying politics. By making a case for the act of free 
jazz musicians performing in the socialist festival, we intend 
to distort the liberal picture of the sixties. The testimonies we are 
reproducing and the concepts we are developing are evidence of 
the collective spirit of true international solidarity. What happened 
massively on the global conjuncture was happening locally on 
asmaller scale in Helsinki: the festival dedicated to peace was 
opposed with the counter-festival, dubbed as Young America 
Presents, secretly financed by the CIA as well as local conservative 
and anti-communist political actors. 

The 1962 festival was a political event that divided the 
nation into two; on the one side there was the enthusiastic collective 
spirit of the global youth celebrating decolonisation and freedom, 
and on the other side there was the conservative right-wing 
paranoia and angst of the Cold War institutions. Helsinki, in sum- 
mer 1962, became a stage for this confrontation, which as every 
political event should be measured only with its concrete effects. 
The effects of the festival itself were immense; it opened up the 
Perspective of the most progressive social and political platforms 
in Finland, including anti-war activism, leftist feminism, anti- 
racism, and third world solidarity movements. It would not be an 
exaggeration to claim that 1962 was the year that still defines 
the contemporary in Finland, both socially and artistically. Much 
as the 1962 festival shapes the progressive tendency in recent 
Finnish history, and the opposite is true for the counter-festival, 
which promoted the conservative closure within the art institutions 

and maintained the status quo of a reactionary bourgeois class. 
The effect of this reaction can be seen, still today, in the cultural 
Pages of Helsingin Sanomat, in the exhibition program of 
Ateneum National Gallery, as well as in the history of Pori Jazz 
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Festival. The telling anecdote of this artistic recapitulation is 

a fact that when interviewing Shepp in July 2019 at the Pori Jazz 
Festival, the main spotlight was reserved for a mainstream 
concert of right-wing psychobilly act of Stray Cats. 

Refusing to capitulate to this depressing outcome of the 
conservative right-wing culture, we are intending to present 
the Helsinki Youth Festival and the act of Shepp—Dixon Quartet 
as an event introducing a standard into artistic experimentation 
and political engagement. 


TEN DAYS THAT SHOOK THE WORLD 
Pekka Saarnio Remembers Helsinki Youth Festival 


Fragments from the interview with Pekka Saarnio’ 
by Risto-Juhani Suokas in 1987 for the People’s Archives.” 


Edited and translated from Finnish by Minna Henriksson, 
a member of Helsinki 1962 Memory Work Group.’ 
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It is interesting to remember those 
events twenty-five years later. 
In the recollections there is surely as 
much romanticism as realism. 

In the summer of 1962 I was 
17, [had turned 17 on 15 May. I was 
a member in a programme group. 
We had been practising folk songs 
all winter long, which we sang poly- 
phonically. We wanted to give the 
impression to the international festi- 
val audience that Finnish folk music 
is high standard music. In this regard, 
we were well prepared for the festi- 
val. But then it happened a couple of 
days before the opening of the festi- 
val, that “Pena” Kauhanen* from the 
office of the Finnish Democratic 
Youth League (SDNL) got in touch 
with me and said that there is a special 
task for me and I should come to the 
Cultural House for a small meeting. 
We were nearly ten guys in the meet- 
ing room of the SDNL. There we 
learned that it had been found out that 
an anti-festival newspaper was to 
be distributed in Helsinki. It was to be 
a daily paper, in English, German, 
Spanish, and French, if I remember 
correctly. The intention of the news- 
Paper was to demonstrate that in Fin- 
land there is a festival organised 
against Finnish political desire, born 
out of the will of the Soviet Union, 
and that it is a communist event where 
Finnish people are not involved. To 
my knowledge, all of this was funded 
by the CIA through West Germany. 
And we knew that some core members 
of the Social Democratic Party* were 
€ngaged in this newspaper. We got an 
‘dea that we would hijack the news- 
P&per every day. It meant that we 


1. Pekka Saarnio is a journa- 
list who throughout his work- 
ing life was active in the leftist 
movement. He was the head 
of SDNL (Finnish Democratic 
Youth League) in 1970-76. 

2. 16/88 Pekka Saarnion 
haastattelu 1987. Haastattelija 
Risto-Juhani Suokas. 

8Ab Adni- ja kuvatallenteet, 
Kansan Arkisto. 

8. Helsinki 1962 Memory 
Work Group conducted 
extensive archival research 
about the 1962 Youth Festival 
in Helsinki and made a partly 
fictional radio play about it 
with the aim to finally broad- 
cast the festival in Finnish 
media and bring a wider 
awareness to it. The project 
was produced by Checkpoint 
Helsinki and it was broadcast 
on Radio Helsinki between 
14-18 December 2015. 
Members of the Helsinki 

1962 Memory Work Group 
are Ahmed Al-Nawas, 

Minna Henriksson, and Araba 
Evelyn Johnston-Arthur. 
During their research they 
came across this recorded 
interview with Pekka Saarnio, 
which has been transcribed, 
translated and edited for the 
first time. 

4. “Pena” Pekka Kauhanen 
was active in the Finnish 
Democratic Youth League, 

a member of the City Council 
in Helsinki, and later a mem- 
ber of the local government. 
5. Finnish Democratic Youth 
League (SDNL) was founded 
in 1944 as the youth section 
of the newly founded Finnish 
People’s Democratic League 
(SKDL). SKDL combined 
communists, left social demo- 
crats and small farmers into 
one political party. SDNL was 
a member organisation in 

the World Federation of 
Democratic Youth (WFDY), 
which is the organiser of the 
World Festival of Youth and 
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would sign up to Helsinki-Palvelu (Helsinki Service), which was 
distributing the newspaper. The office was in Annankatu. We 
signed up as delivers of the newspaper. We took on secret names 
and addresses, which were of course not our own home address. 
If I remember right, my name was Paavo Ahonen and I lived in 
Aleksis Kivenkatu, unfortunately on an empty lot. Luckily no 
one checked it. In this way, one by one we signed up to Helsinki- 
Palvelu where the atmosphere was very agent-like. The person 
hiring us, interviewing us and asking about our background, had 
a large German Shepherd that was eating raw meat in front of 
us and he himself had a gun bulging out of his back pocket. So 
personally I did not perform in the festival. The choir did not par- 
ticipate, we were delivering newspapers instead.’ 


Makelarinne School, or the Makela Elementary School as it 
was then called, housed the French delegation. They had 
amazing night time concerts, jazz and all. And what describes 
well the attitudes of the Finns is that there were Finnish musici- 
ans jamming with them. Unfortunately I did not know those mu- 
sicians, in those days they were not celebrities like now. The 
atmosphere there was amazing all night. Altogether, the festival 
caught people’s attention in that it was the first—and the last— 
event where the main goal was not to collect box office gains, but 
the main goal was to introduce certain things. And local people 
from these neighbourhoods were there as volunteers to carry 
things of all sorts. And it influenced these people, even unex- 
pectedly. Many, who did not know anything, joined slowly. It is 
difficult to describe afterwards. The concept of the city was totally 
different, here there were quarters of wooden houses. The city 
looked very different. 

But what was exciting was that there were a lot of people 
around in the night time, foreigners and local people. There were 
a lot of personal friendships, some groups of people took care 
of a guest from somewhere, paid for them and took them around. 
And it would have probably not succeeded otherwise. I have 
heard that many from here have visited Hungary or Czechoslo- 
vakia afterwards to meet festival guests whom they had met 
here. One has to remember that the age composition of youth 
coming from the socialist countries was a bit different than the 
young people attending from the Nordic countries and other 
places. From the socialist countries many were in their thirties 
and already had families; they got along with the slightly older 


locals. So people from different generations got involved. All and 
all, [do not remember how many représentatives there were 
from which country. But the groups were huge when considering 
the conditions. Now there would not be a problem, but then people 
came by train and boat. 

There was someone from Panama, who had to send post- 
cards all the time from Helsinki to Panama to hide that he went 
to visit the Soviet Union as well. So we would keep sending cards 
from Helsinki to prove that he was aha CONE 
here, so he would not get was thoimain oreaniser of 
aregistration in Panama that hehad the 1962 Youth Festival. In 
visited the Soviet Union. Otherwise 1990 Ssiepchepsieoen oa ey 
he would have ended up as a subject es teideain, 
of certain liquidation measures 6. During the Second World 


immediately upon his return. War, Finnish Social Demo- 
: vee crats had had a brothership 


in arms with the bourgeois 
parties. The anti-communist 
What has to be said about the activity over eee rae 2 et 
; ; ; early Ss an e€ Soca. 
of the Finnish Democratic Youth pen berataersamonethe 
League isthat I would have never main organisers of the anti- 
believed before the year 1962 _ ate aaa oe 
; 7. Elsewhere in the interview 
that there is so much mental strength Scaenio describes how tlia 
among us to pull through such job of delivering anti-festival 
a project. Of course older associations newspapers was so well paid 
i that for the first time in 
pened and it would have not worked his life he could dine in a res- 
out otherwise, that was clear. The metal j,yrant, and in fact he 
platers were studying languages. did that every day during the 
There were very few of us who had gone festival. They managed to get 
thr hool. Th approximately 80-90% of the 
ough secondary school. There was, gaily print run of the news- 
for example, a plater among us who paper, which theycarried 
was surely the plater most skilled in lan- mah Se 
. a : er the tes 
Suages in the whole of Finland. His on Sing from piiich they 
name was “Hémppi”, he studied received some additional com- 
Spanish for.the festival. And now he laters = ae oe 
‘ : e history 
Speaks Spanish, French, English, Youth, written by Perttu Iso- 
Russian, and what else. And “Jokke” —_ Markku in 2004, Saarnio’s 
Helin studied English, and “Inkku” as undercover task at the festi- 
well. And“Jomppe” Torvi. So we had haan aene 
8uides from among us, and they were out the newspaper to foreign 
numerous. We would take care of festival guests ante 
idi : +41 to each one: ‘Don’t take it, it’s 
fe ding and translations at events with Against the festival!” https:// 
Just a few months of language courses, yasemmistonuoret.fi/ 
without any previous language skills. (accessed 19 November 2019) 


Ten Days That Shook The World 
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That was quite an accomplishment. Our organisational skills were . 


also impressive. We had an apparatus working day and night, 
where there were probably one thousand people all the time. It 
was an amazing thing. There were Youth League members 
from all around Finland. The struggle was about who would make 
it to the official Finnish festival delegation. 


It was before television had ground internationality into our 
heads, and a time when school taught us that Finnishness was 
something great and superior in the world; the most civilised, the 
most intelligent, and frankly, a little bit “Aryan race”. So, 

this was a kind of international mill where one ended up, and at 
least for me, the festival signified a complete change in my rela- 
tionship to Africa. I learned that Africans were something else 
than people performing tribal dances ard playing drums. 

That they were socially thinking and socially concerned people. 
In this way it broadened my world view enormously. To see 
Korean, Chinese, and Japanese groups performing their folk cul- 
ture and then to meet them afterwards wearing a suit and as 
ordinary people showed that not everyone lives in Kyoto and there 
is more to it than just Samurai-spirit and all that. It has been 
written that certain periods shook the world; these were ten days 
that shook my way of thinking.® 

What was interesting was that youth in Ilomantsi decided 
to send two representatives to the festival in Sofia in 1968, although 
half of the youth were unemployed. And now I can reveal, as crimes 
do get old over time, that they raised the money by selling alcohol. 
They boiled a large pot of alcohol and with the profits two members 
could travel to Sofia. This shows the enthusiasm that the festival 
left in a generation of the Youth League. 

The festival meant a certain turning point in the history 
of the Finnish Democratic Youth League. The turning point was 
that the group, which joined SDNL after the war, had worked 
for years, struggled to its extremes, and then the festival was 
over—slap!, the air was blown out. Those remained were born 
after the war. And a few older ones guided us so that a certain 
tradition was maintained. But then came the new generation. 
Luckily there was a large post-war generation so we were 
many, even if many left for summer cottages and to build their 
own houses. 

Our youth activity has always been very international. 

It is because we have a certain international anchor. Now inter- 
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national activities became the focus and I see, for example, 
the movement opposing to war in Vietnam as an achievement 
of the work done for the festival. For the first time through " 
the festival the heroic deeds of the Korean War during the 1950s 
became clear to us, and that there is such a thing as Korean 
people who had fought against a great enemy. These kinds of 
revelations started to occur. ; 
Simultaneously, television developed and information 
started to spread. Internationalism lifted its head very strongly 
and international solidarity in particular. And we must see the 
vigorous international appearance of the youth movement during 
the end of 60s and early 70s in this light. We were so passionate 
about issues that single issue movements emerged. The festival 
was a very significant contributor to the transformation and it 
surely influenced also the statements and attitudes of the Social 
Democratic and the Centre Party youth movements. Some people 
from the Centre Party were already involved in the Helsinki festi- 
val. But in 1968 Finland sent to Sofia such a festival gang that 
no other country had a comparable political spectrum.® That was 
a result of the festival in Helsinki. 
What is pretty interesting is that it became clearer for the 
Fins what socialism is. That there are different kinds of people 
and nations within socialist countries, not everyone comes from 
the same mold. One has to say that the contribution of Czec- 
hoslovakia was magnificent. And such an amazing sport compe- 
tition ten years after the Olympics in Helsinki. Someone has said 
that the attendance was greater than at the Helsinki Olympics. 


8. Here, Saarnio is obviously 
referring to a book by journal- 
ist John Reed about his first- 
hand account of the October 
Revolution. 

9. Central League of Social 
Democratic Youth, which by 
that time had moved toward 
left, sent eight representa- 
tives to the festival in Sofia 
and the Finnish Centre Youth 
sent two representatives. 

In 1973, youth of the National 
Coalition Party sent repre- 
sentatives to the festival held 
in East Germany. 
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ARCHIE SHEPP AND BILL DIXON IN HELSINKI, 1962 


Jeff Schwartz 


Beginning in 1955, the United States government sent leading 
jazz musicians on international tours, to promote American 
culture and counter Soviet criticism of racism in the US. Partici- 
pating artists such as Duke Ellington, Louis Armstrong, and 
Dizzy Gillespie used this platform to advocate for African-Ameri- 
can civil rights, and drew creative and political inspiration from 
their experiences in Africa, Asia, and South America (Von Eschen; 
Berkeley). In the late 1960s, the experimental music of African- 
American musicians such as Archie Shepp, Cecil Taylor, and the 
members of the AACM was embraced in Europe as a parallel 

to the radical politics of the Black Panthers and other groups, and 
Europe became an important source of support for American jazz 
musicians (Bakriges 2001; Bakriges 2003; Bakriges 2007; Lehman; 
Lewis 220-257). 

In 1962, before Black Power and near the height of the Cold 
War, the committee organizing the World Youth Festival in Helsinki 
contacted the Communist Party USA to arrange the cultural 
programming. The Cecil Taylor Unit and the Archie Shepp with Bill 
Dixon Quartet were among the artists invited by the CPUSA. 
While Taylor had been recording since 1955, these artists were 
identified with the new jazz avant-garde personified by Ornette 
Coleman, which became knowns “free jazz” after his 1961 LP of 
that title. 

To fund their trip, the musicians turned to the On Guard 
Committee for Freedom, an activist group led by Daniel Watts. 
This group emerged from a coalition the Harlem Writers Guild 
formed to organize a protest of the January 1961 assassination 
of Patrice Lumumba. After successfully leading the Congo’s revolt 
against Belgian colonial rule in June 1960, Lumumba had visited 
the US, speaking in New York and at Howard University. In these 
Speeches, he emphasized his nation’s natural wealth as the moti- 
vation for US support of his opponents, arguing that American 
Corporate interests were threatened by his plans to nationa- 

€ mines and other resources. Lumumba inspired many African- 

Americans to consider Pan-Africanism and to make an economic 
analysis of colonialism (Woodard 1991: 55-56). He was murdered 
i January 1961 by his rivals, with the aid of US and Belgian 
agénts. His killing was concealed for several weeks. When it 

€came known, protests were held worldwide against the role 
of the Us and Belgium and the failure of the United Nations to 
Maintain order. 

The Harlem Writers Guild brought together African-Ameri- 
Catt radical groups, meeting at Max Roach and Abbey Lincoln's 
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apartment (Joseph 39-40). In addition to sharing a Pan-African 
anti-colonial vision, Guild members had socialized with the Congo’s 
United Nations delegation, because several members were 
fluent in French and few of the Congolese spoke enough English 
to get far in New York (Smethurst 118). On February 15, inside 
the UN building in New York, approximately sixty people, the men 
in black armbands and the women in black veils, interrupted 
American delegate Adlai Stevenson as he addressed the Security 
Council on the United States’ opposition to colonialism. Calvin 
Hicks and Maya Angelou were among them (Oren 179-180; J oseph 
39, 41). That evening police broke up demonstrations outside 

the building; LeRoi Jones was among those beaten and arrested. 
While the demonstrations were reflexively attacked by officials 
as Communist-inspired, the New York Times found no such con- 
nections. African-American Communist leader Benjamin Davis 
had been physically blocked from joining the protests and orga- 
nizers Daniel Watts (identified by the Times as from the Liberation 
Comumnittee for Africa) and James Lawson (then of the United 
African Nationalist Movement) both emphatically disavowed any 
Communist affiliation, identifying as African-American sup- 
porters of African liberation. Watts had assembled a new coalition 
of Black nationalists, including Garveyites and those inspired 

by Malcolm X and Robert Williams (“Riot in Gallery...”; “U.N. 
Rioting...”; Woodard 1991: 32-38; Woodard 1999: 57-59). 

Following the UN protest, Watts, Calvin Hicks, and Sarah 
Wright, all members of the Harlem Writers Guild, started On 
Guard for Freedom to coordinate further activism (Cruse 368-370; 
Smethurst 118-119; Woodard 1999: 58-59). Some members 
wanted On Guard for Freedom to be exclusively African-American. 
Ironically, given his subsequent turn to extreme separatism, 
LeRoi Jones was among those who argued successfully against 
this (Cruse 363). 

In April 1962 On Guard for Freedom coordinated a series 
of Friday night performances around New York by the Archie 
Shepp with Bill Dixon group to fund their trip to Helsinki (Young 
1998: 34-35). There may have also been a night at Town Hall 
with Perry Robinson’s quartet and Cecil Taylor’s group also on 
the bill but, while Robinson remembers this, Dixon denies that it 
happened (Robinson & Wetzel 85; Young 1998: 34-35). 

Clarinetist Robinson had recorded his debut album 
Funk Dumpling in February, with pianist Kenny Barron, bassist 
Henry Grimes, and Paul Motian on drums. Full of catchy folk 
and blues-like tunes by Robinson and Grimes, it gives little hint 
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of the intense free players they both would become. Robinson 
was interested in going to the Helsinki World Youth Festival to 
hear Shepp, Dixon, and Taylor and arranged an invitation from 
then Finns through his father, Ear] Robinson, the blacklisted 
songwriter of the progressive anthems “Joe Hill,” “Ballad for 
Americans,“ and “The House I Live In,” and a member of the 
Communist Party in the United States, then met Shepp at one of 
the On Guard for Freedom fundraisers. Robinson already had 
acruise ship gig which would get him to Europe, playing ina 
quintet led by saxophonist/clarinetist Eddie Daniels (Robinson 
& Wetzel 85-86). 

Also in April, Shepp and Calvin Hicks were suspended 
from On Guard for Freedom by the treasurer, Virginia Hamilton, 
who claimed they had insisted the committee pay for their wives 
to attend the festival. Shepp countered that the group had become 
“racistic” regarding white members and announced he, Hicks, 
and several others were leaving to form a new group to be called 
simply “On Guard.” The New York Times’ coverage of this contro- 
versy omitted the essential detail that Hicks and Shepp’s wives 
were white (“African Group Splits”; Smethurst 143). 

In late July Shepp, Dixon, bassist Don Moore, and drummer 
Howard McRae, left for Helsinki, unaccompanied by wives. 
Contrary to the original plans, Cecil Taylor also did not join them. 
He had apparently demanded top billing and, when Dixon 
objected, either declined to go or was uninvited. Perry Robinson 
appeared at their first rehearsal and joined the group (Robinson 
and Wetzel 85-89; Young 1998: 41-2). They played a formal set at 

the festival, then free outdoor shows around Helsinki, all well- 
received, as Robinson and Dixon both recall (Robinson & Wetzel 
86, 88). Soviet poet Yevgeny Yevtushenko, at the height of his 
Western celebrity after appearing on the cover of the April 13 Time 
magazine, attended the festival concert and ran up to the stage 
at the end, accompanied by several friends, each bearing a case of 
vodka and eager to toast the band (Young 1998: 41-42). 

According to Robinson, they played “standards and free” 
(Robinsons & Wetzel 86). Ben Young’s chronology of Dixon’s 
Career lists their festival set as George Russell’s “Stratusphunk,” 
Randy Weston’s “Kucheza Blues,” Duke Ellington’s “In a Mello- 
tone,” and Shepp’s “Viva Jomo” (Young 1998: 42). Russell and Dixon 

€w each other well; Russell regularly hired Dixon as a music 
Copyist and had offered him a trumpet chair in his band, which 
Dixon declined (Young 1998: 48-49, 68, 334, 347, 362; Smith 21). 

Tatusphunk” is a 12-bar blues with a quirky riff melody derived 
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from Russell’s Lydian Chromatic Scale (Russell 36). Very few 

of the melody notes have a conventionally consonant relationship 
to the accompanying chords, freeing the soloists to respect the 
chords as much or as little as they wish. “Kucheza Blues” is another 
12-bar riff blues, but with a pentatonic melody and 6/4 groove 
appropriate to its role as the joyful conclusion of Weston’s African 
liberation suite Uhuru Africa, recorded in November 1960 with 

a large ensemble, including African, African-American, and Latin- 
American drummers (Taylor 22-23; Weinstein 107-117; Monson 
147-151). Both Russell and Weston had appeared as speakers at the 
series Dixon coordinated at the United Nations Jazz Society; 
Weston also performed (Young 1998: 334-6). The Ellington is 

a simple 32-bar ABAC song, while “Viva Jomo’ is unrecorded. 
Dixon recalls that it was in 5/4, and it is, of course, a dedication 
to Kenyan liberation leader Jomo Kenyatta (Young 1998: 30). 

Danish saxophonist John Tchicai also attended this show. 
He had been experimenting with free playing with expatriate 
American saxophonist Albert Ayler, and the performance con- 
firmed his direction: : 

“[T]o have that kind of immediate response to, and vali- 
dation of, my own musical vision was very great. The freedom 
Shepp and Dixon played with was something I fell for immedi- 
ately. Also, their whole appearance was very hip. Shepp was 
wearing some kind of black fez and Dixon had his big beard and 
big hair that were quite impressive; normally you didn’t see 
black people wearing afros in those days” (Trouchon). 


Inspired by his contact with Shepp, Dixon, and Robinson and his 
work with Ayler, Tchicai convinced his wife to get a job at 

the Danish Consulate in New York, and they moved to the US in 
November 1962 (Baggenaes 16). Coming from a Scandinavian 
social democracy with extensive economic and cultural support 
systems, he was shocked to see how his new friends and artistic 
heroes lived (Trouchon). Tchicai began performing with Shepp 
and Dixon in early 1963 and went on to record with Shepp, Ayler, 
John Coltrane, and many others during his four-year stay in the US 
(Young 1998: 54), 

Tchicai did not play with the Americans in Helsinki, and 

Archie Shepp claims to have not met him there at all (Smith 21; 
Young 1998: 42). After the festival, Shepp was invited to visit the 
USSR (Hardin 1987: 133). The rest of the Shepp/Dixon group, 
with Robinson and pianist Lasse Werner added and Ayler in 


Shepp’s place, performed several nights in Stockholm Ses aa 
Case 1997; Young 1998: 43). After their last show, Ayler a 
attended a jam session with Frank Foster and other ann set F 
of Count Basie’s band. When his solo turn came, Ayler es riate 
Foster by playing wildly “out,” apparently ignoring the orm os 
of the piece (Chaloin 86-87; Young and Kase 197). Dixon reco 
mended Ayler to Cecil Taylor, who was coming to arama , 
with his trio in November. Their meeting and collaboration e 
to Ayler’s early 1963 return to the US and his meteoric at: 
(Dixon 77; Trouchon; Warburton; Young 1998: 42; Young 2004: 
-141; Young and Kase 197-198). 
aa ake ay Information Agency and the CIA counter-pro- 
grammed the World Youth Festival with their own Young America 
Presents festival, held at the same time in Helsinki, hoping to 
thwart the Communists by showcasing cutting-edge American 
painting, architecture, photography, literature, and music. — 
Alexander Garvin, a Yale graduate student, was publicized as this 
festival’s organizer, concealing its origins and backing in Aad 
ment propaganda and intelligence agencies ¢ CIA... ; Miller 165; 
Wiskari “American...”; Young 1998: 41). Art historians have 
documented covert official promotion of Abstract Expressionism 
as a specifically American style, without the radical political 
affiliations of European movements such as Dada and Surrealism, 
which explains the presence of work by J: ackson Pollock and 
Mark Rothko in Young America Presents (Guilbaut; Saunders). 

The music was booked by another Yale student: Fred Starr, 
aclarinetist active in the New Haven Dixieland scene, which also 
included Steve Lacy, Roswell Rudd, Buell Neidlinger, and Herbie 
Nichols, who all played more contemporary jazz in other contexts, 
as well as ethnomusicologist Charles Keil (Miller 147-148). He 
booked.a range of jazz acts: the hard bop quintet The Modern i 
Disciples, Charles Bell’s Contemporary Jazz Quartet, who worke 
in a cooler style, Jimmy Guiffre playing solo clarinet, the Queen 
City Jazz Band, a Dixieland group, and Nichols, who played piano 
with Queen City and with his own trio (Miller 165-167). 

Jimmy Giuffre became known in the late 1940s as a Lester 
Young-inspired tenor saxophonist and composer of Woody 7 
Berman’s big band hit “Four Brothers,” but his records as a leader 
had always stretched the conventions of jazz, and he was 
Particularly challenged and inspired by a 1959 meeting with 
Ornette Coleman at the Lenox School of Jazz (Gioia 225-244; 
Litweiler 69; Yudkin 89). His 1961 trio with Paul Bley and Steve 

allow was his most experimental group, using his folk-like 
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melodies and Carla Bley’s more abstract compositions to frame 
spacious free explorations. They had successfully toured 
Europe in November 1961 and, while Giuffre had recorded unac- 
companied as early as 1956 (“So Low,” from The Jimmy Giuffre 
Clarinet), his Helsinki set was his first solo live performance and 
may have been the first unaccompanied wind set in jazz history 
(Greene-Donohue 2002). 

Nichols’ reputation is based on on Billie Holiday’s perfor- 
mances of his “Lady Sings the Blues” and four trio records 
he made between 1955-1957. Despite his clever and complex-but- 
catchy compositions and all-star sidemen such as Al McKibbon, 
Max Roach, Art Blakey, and Dannie Richmond, they were com- 
mercial failures, and he survived by playing Dixieland. Through 
this scene, he met Roswell Rudd, Steve Lacy, and Buell Neidlinger, 
who knew and admired his original work. Rudd organized 
private sessions to read Nichols’ compositions and often invited 
Archie Shepp. Steve Swallow was also a regular participant. 
Young America Presents was Nichols’ only trip to Europe and 
arare chance for him to perform his own music (Miller 141-147, 
165-168; Spellman 153-177). 

Both Nichols and John Tchicai attended concerts at both 
the World Youth Festival and Young America Presents (Miller 
167-168; Trouchon). They were likely not the only ones to experi- 
ence this as one large festival rather than a world-historical 
conflict manifest in music and art. 

When the performers returned to the US in August, Archie 
Shepp began working in the Mobilization for Youth Federal anti- 
poverty program, teaching music. The quartet played in some of his 
classes. Bill Dixon quit his office job at the UN on August 31 to 
devote himself full-time to art and music (Young 1998: 43; Leonardi 
1980). He worked freelance for George Russell as a music copyist 
and for Savoy Records, designing album covers and transcribing 
gospel music for copyright (Leonardi 1980; Smith 21). 

Dixon also began introducing his own compositions to the 
quartet. His work made up half their debut album, recorded 
in October, and the band was playing exclusively original music by 
the end of the year (Young 1998: 46). In 1964 Dixon and Cecil 
Taylor would form the Jazz Composers Guild, with Tchicai, Rudd, 
Shepp, and Carla and Paul Bley among the founding members. 
The dueling Helsinki festivals of 1962 were an important step in 
this history, and a rare moment when free jazz was on both sides 
of the Cold War. 
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HAPPENED IN HELSINKI 
AND JAZZ FESTIVAL 
Rytmi, No. 8, 1962, pp. 3-9 
Erkki Palli 


This number will deal mostly with 
the Youth festival held recently 
in Helsinki, although this has no 
political significance whatsoever. 
Because of the festival, the open- 
minded Finns had a good chance 
to get to know the achievements 
of the so-called Eastern Bloc 
countries in, among other things, 
light music. And at least Poles 
and Yugoslavians offered rather 
good jazz to the public. Mostly 
because of the festival we Finns 
had an opportunity to hear also 
American jazz that was offered to 
us by young musicians brought 
here by Young America Presents, 
and led by avant-gardist Jimmy 
Giuffre. During a summer’s week 
in our small Helsinki we had 
quite a continental atmosphere. 
Foreign jazz could be heard 
during the day at Kinopalatsi and 
the Rowing Stadium, and during 
the evening in a few intimate 
restaurants and dance halls. This 
week will be remembered 

by music lovers with longing 
feelings. 

[...] 

The eagerness of jazz aficionados 
in Eastern Bloc countries to 

get to know Western accomplish- 
ments in jazz, as well as outdoor 
concerts next to the sea by the 
Rowing Stadium and the evident 
Purpose of the US to support 

the development of jazz got yours 
truly to fantasise about a jazz 
festival that would be held in our 
Country yearly, and that would 
gather people from the West as 
Well as from the East. The geo- 
§raphical and political position 
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of Finland would give us a great 
opportunity to make this idea 
come true. This festival would 
naturally be outside any political 
ideology, instead it should be a 
jazz jubilee where jazz fans could 
freely exchange opinions and 
familiarise themselves with the 
accomplishments in music of 
others. A proper jazz festival, how- 
ever, cannot be organised with 
private money alone and power- 
ful support from the state would 
be required. If done right, this 
kind of jazz festival could turn out 
to be an even better tourist at- 
traction than the currently huge 
Sibelius week, already a tradi- 
tion. But for now, it feels almost 
utopian to dream of such a thing, 
because Finns seem to have 
only a minimal interest in jazz. 
How could we hope for the state 
to show interest? 

f...] 

We need a central organisation to 
backup jazz clubs and societies, 
but it is no use creating one if they 
themselves are not interested. 


[.-.] 

What kind of impact did Giuffre’s 
music have on its listener? I 
must admit that I did not “get” 
much of it: fully improvised 
melodies that were reckless 
and disregarding all formal 
chord structures, rhythms that 
were free from all formulae, 

and Giuffre’s unusual timbral 
effects gave the listener too 

few attachments so as to make 
the whole meaningful. None- 
theless, this does not mean that 
one could not appreciate the 
music. Giuffre’s solos had a lot of 
nuances that I adored, and others 
that had quite the opposite effect 
on me. In any case, the most 
important thing was the overall 


feeling that was presented and 
in most cases it had a strong influ- 
ence on me, very much like a 
painting or sculpture of modern 
art that can have an influence on- 
its beholder without their ability 
to say anything at all about its 
content. 


[...] 

Recently held 8th [World] Festival 
of Youth and Students in Helsinki 
offered all kinds of things to see 
and hear—even jazz. The bands 
at the festival did not compare 

to those of the “anti-festival”, 
Giuffre and others, but they gave 
a certain image of the standard of 
jazz in those countries, which it 

is not so readily associated with. 


[...] 

World Youth Festival's biggest 
jazz event was presumably the 
Rowing Stadium gig that was 
held in icy winds and at times it 
drizzled. 

[...] 

It was surprisingly meagre in 
quality, for both French and 
American musicians turned out 
to be amateurs of poor musical 
competence and the Yugoslavi- 
ans did not turn up. Unfortu- 
nately, we left the concert just 
before the Polish band was up 
to play because the coldness 
and cacophony that the Ameri- 
cans served us would have 
given goosebumps even to a 
rhinoceros. 

This American quintet 
was an experience in its own 
right. It seems they had very 
basic skills but they tried to 
cover up this deficiency by play- 
ing the most avant-garde music 
conceivable. No doubt they 
would not have exhilarated even 
Ornette Coleman. Dark-skinned 
tenor player Artie Scott did 
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his runs fairly ok but it seems his 
main purpose was to blow one 
note as long as possible and look 
as impressive as possible. Some 
may think this is very fine jazz— 
who knows?—but yours truly 
thinks it has very little to do with 
music. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
Rytmi, No. 9, 1962, p. 22 
Pertti Hynynen 


I agree with Palli on one thing and 
one thing only: American quintet 
was an experience—but a very 
positive experience. Palli’s writ- 
ing shows a lack of expertise 
and understanding about “avant- 
garde” jazz. That is why itis 
in order to tell a little about the 
band and its musicians. 
No such person as Artie 
Scott played at the Rowing 
Stadium. The tenor sax player is 
the best-known musician of the 
quintet, Archie Shepp. He is one 
of the most renowned modern 
players on the instrument. 
Mostly he has played in Cecil 
Taylor’s bands. The name Cecil 
Taylor should tell that Shepp 
is a personal and creative musi- 
cian. He plays on Taylor’s LP 
records Candid 8006 and Impulse 
A-9. Both records have received 
superb reviews in DownBeat. 
This year, in DownBeat critic’s 
review, Max Harrison, Nat 
Hentoff and LeRoi Jones voted 
him for the New Star Award on 
tenor saxophone. In Metronome, 
September 1961, LeRoi Jones 
called him one of the best saxo- 
phonists of so-called avant-garde 
jazz. According to Jones—and 
yours truly—Shepp has found his 
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own interesting style with the 
following motto: “refusal to admit 
most of the time that there is 

a melody” [in English]. Archie 
Shepp’s solos are a combi- : 
nation of rhythmic patterns and 
sometimes humorous ideas 

that are influenced by the human 
woice, which brings to mind 
Ornette Coleman and John 
Coltrane’s latest experiments. 
Shepp has founded a group with 
trumpeter Bill Dixon and their 
first recording has just been 
published in the US. 

The end result you call 
cacophony, without further ; 
explanation. Maybe this opinion 
arises from the fact that the 
band’s music had one unique 
feature that might have offended 
aconservative jazz fan: during 
the solo, two other wind players 
played in an accelerating way. 

I got a strong jazz sensation when, 
for example, while Shepp was 
soloing, Robinson and Dixon re- 
peated a furiously swinging 
pattern, all the time adding in- 
tensity and volume, thus ins- 
piring Shepp to a brilliant solo. 
The music as a whole 
was not extremely “avant-gardist” 
but based on blues and bebop, 
and these are the influences of 
Ornette Coleman as well, for 
example. A few more opinions 
about light music. Swedish critic 
Bertil Sundin who visited Finland 
during the festival said in IIta- 
Sanomat that the Shepp—Dixon 
quintet could not have left you 
cold and that their music topped 
the achievements of “the anti- 
festival”. In his negative review, 
Palli is not alone, however. 
Also, a critic from Kansan Uutiset 
trashed the Americans in a 
harsh tone. 


When a critic faces some- 
thing new that he does not 
immediately like, he should not 
judge it straight away as bad 
music. He should reflect if there 
is possibly something wrong with 
him. And if, after longer liste- 
ning, some strand of jazz does not 
open itself to him, he should 
limit himself to those styles that 
he likes. Anyways, we should be 
united in saying that jazz rules! 
_ 


REPLY TO HYNYNEN 
Rytmi, No. 9, 1962, p. 22 
Erkki Palli 


Iam ashamed. I am guilty of 
the same sin that I have accused 
Otso Appelqvist of—giving 

an opinion about a thing I have 
not sufficiently studied and to 
which I have not felt much sym- 
pathy. 

From my festival article, 
it becomes obvious that this 
was just my personal opinion 
about the music I heard but 
this should not be enough to de- 
fend my case. A shoemaker 
should make shoes; I should just 
do routine editorial work. 

Yours truly was so stingy 
in his words, largely because 
the concert event in question was 
external, thus: biting coldness, 
delays in the program, the pro- 
blem with seats, etc., etc. 

I give kudos to Pertti 
Hynynen, who was able to get 
a strong visual experience in 
these circumstances. My nose 
was running all the time and 
furthermore I ripped my trou- 
sers in a nail that protruded out 
of a plank I was sitting on. But 
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a good critic would not have let 
these kinds of things effect his 
review. 
I did not like the music 
that Shepp and Co. presented. 
I think it was as artificial as bebop 
in its early days and in its present 
form it cannot bear fruit. 
Behind my antipathy was natu- 
rally first the fact that I did not 
understand the message of this 
American quintet and thus my 
statement about it is thoroughly 
meaningless. But I think that 
it is wrong to further jazz in this 
direction, to make it incompre- 
hensible to anyone who has not 
spent five years studying the 
theory of music and all the fines- 
ses of modern music. Thus 
the so-called general audience 
is shut out and activities around 
jazz are made even scantier. 
Again this is naturally only my 
personal opinion. 
To end my note, I want 
to thank Pertti Hynynen for 
clearing things up with his letter. 


ARCHIE SHEPP—BILL DIXON 
QUARTET: NEW AVANT-GARDE 
OF JAZZ PLAYS THE MUSIC 
THAT SHOCKS 

Orkester Journalen, September 
1962, pp. 12-13 

Bertil Sundin 


“First and foremost, we try to get 
the listeners to respond. When 
people come to praise or rail after 
the concert, at least we know 
that we have not left them indif- 
ferent. Something has happened 
to them.” 

That is what Bill Dixon 
says. Together with the tenor 
saxophonist Archie Shepp, 
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he leads a new and interesting 
avant-garde group that has 
performed, among other places, 
at Helsinki Festival. He him- 
self plays the flugelhorn and 
trumpet. 

And the audience really 
responded the first time I heard 
the group. For me, the music 
came as something of a shock, and 
because the group is the first 
of its kind to perform in natura 
on this side of the Atlantic, 

a broader presentation of the 
group is necessary. 

The band plays free form 
jazz based on Coltrane, Cecil 
Taylor, and especially Ornette 
Coleman. Sometimes they 
play the usual chord changes, 
while at other times they modally 
improvise on certain scales. 

Or they just let go altogether in 
seeking to express themselves 
without any formal restrictions 
of harmony or rhythm. One 
characteristic of Taylor is the 
simultaneous improvisation 

of different horn players. Avoiding 
banal beauty, they cultivate 
strong effects often disgusting 
at first, in both instrument 
handling and in melody lines. 
“And then we hear we’re 

not playing music,” says Bill. 

“People say jazz is free 

music, but that’s pretty miser- 
able, because what is allowed? 
When Parker started gaining 
visibility, he was told he couldn't 
play. It was not understood that 
here was a reformer who could 
only play in a way natural to 
him. After several years he was 
accepted and then everyone 
started to play like him. Then 
along came Coltrane and the 
same thing happened again. Now 
it is said that Ornette can't 


play. It seems that everyone 
who knows what music is 
supposed to sound like is out 
to crush every original and 
creative musician. We really 
need more tolerance and 
freedom.” 

Thus, this group seeks 

to avoid anticipated, routine 
expressions. Much is based on 
“daring”. In this way the 
music swings between sublime 
and ridiculous (or very banal). 
Sometimes it is touchingly beau- 
tiful, sometimes shatteringly 
brutal, and sometimes again gro- 
tesque or meaningless doodling. 
As always with “free music”, it 
strives—regardless of the cons- 
cious efforts of the performers— 
towards some order, a structure. 
Certain expression patterns, 
sametimes templates, return un- 
consciously to form a kind of 
stylistic formula. To the listen- 
ing, the music is no longer 
chaotic but can be judged in the 
same way as other music: is it 
interesting, boring? Good, bad? 
Instead of the vulgar: “just a 
scam!” 

Archie Shepp, 24, is un- 
doubtedly the musical pivot of 
the band. This was particularly 
noticeable in some performan- 
ces in Stockholm, which Shepp 
did not attend: the overall im- 
Pression was much more subdued, 
the emotional power and con- 
Viction required for the music to 
“reach” the listeners were not 
atall as present like in Helsinki. 
Nor were they able to build 
@8ong to its musical climax, like 

epp and others had done 
€arlier in solos and in jointly 
improvised transitions. 

Shepp left Cecil Taylor 
halfa year ago after having played 
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with him for a couple of years. 

A few recordings for Candid 

and Impulse document their 
collaboration. Previously, Shepp 
had toured with a rock band 
from his hometown Philadelphia 
and also played with trumpeter 
Lee Morgan, not completely 
unknown. 

Music is not the only 
area of interest for Shepp: after 
graduating from university, 
he started writing for stage and 
one can soon expect the pre- 
miere of some of his Off-Broad- 
way plays. Like Taylor, he looks 
after his responsibilities by 
supporting himself outside his 
“difficult” music: he works as 
a school teacher. 

Also, Bill Dixon, the 
group’s oldest with his 36 years, 
does not work just in music. 

He started playing the trumpet 
at the age of 20. Before that, 

he received artistic training and 
still paints a lot. From time to 
time, he has also worked for the 
UN Public Service Department. 
He also writes a lot and has com- 
posed music for two ballets per- 
formed in New York, for example. 
He has partially released the 
music for one of the ballets thr- 
ough a small record company, 
Triumf. His lyrical style creates 
an effective contrast to Shepp’s 
violent outbursts. 

Bassist Don Moore, 

24, was perhaps the most influ- 
ential to the Swedish musicians 
who listened to him. He and 

the drummer Howard McRae, 
two years older than Moore, form 
a solid rhythm section behind 
the front row. The quartet arrived 
in Helsinki with the intention of 
making a tour of Czechoslovakia, 
which unfortunately did not 
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materialise. The musicians from 
the Eastern Bloc who heard the 
band in Helsinki seemed some- 
what shocked... 

Guest soloist Perry 
Robinson, 24, is believed to be 
the world’s first clarinettist in 
his own genre. His idol is Ornette 
Coleman, with whom Robinson 
studied at the jazz school in Lenox 
in the summer of 1959. His LP 
[Funk Dumpling] is out any day 
now by Savoy, and on this record 
he plays with pianist Kenny 
Barron, Henry Grimes, and Paul 
Motian. The album seems inte- 
resting. However, the impression 
he left was more mixed. In its 
wildness, his music at times 
demonstratively toppled itself 
and did not always swing. 

A few very stimulating 
meetings with Shepp and Dixon 
give a picture of two musicians 
who, in many ways, are typical 
of the new avant-garde of jazz: 
highly intelligent, socially cons- 
cious with a wide range of inte- 
rests, and aware of what they 
want to achieve with their music. 
And they are not just annoyed 
by the resistance their music is 
facing: at least they are getting 
rid of the fake development and 
premature publicity that stops 
the growth of many jazz musici- 
ans. From this point of view, 
the situation is more difficult for 
trumpet players Lee Morgan 
and Freddie Hubbard, both well- 
known and in financially secure 
positions at the age of 20. A per- 
son playing mature music must 
rise above personal sacrifices 
and setbacks, the music must be 
based on life experiences. 

Miles Davis is a typical example. 
In his music, we can follow the 
evolution of his life towards ever 
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greater maturity and a united 
personality. He is always on the 
move as he strives to create 

his own personality, not imitating 
the style of others. 

In many ways Don Cherry 
is in the same situation where 
Miles was at the beginning of his 
career, and both Shepp and 
Dixon say he is very promising. 
Like Miles, Cherry avoids 
easily achieved successes and 
strives to build his own deeper 
sense of personal music. He 
also has something of Miles’s 
intuitive sense of style and 
a sense of swing. In that sense, 
he seems to have a better 
chance than another promising 
trumpeter Don Ellis, whose 
music is more thoughtful and 
intellectual. 

The strong emphasis on 
intuition leads to broader reflec- 
tions. Are Ornette Coleman and 
others not continuing the old 
jazz tradition? Do they not use 
the essential qualities of jazz: 
swing, expression of the perso- 
nality, intuition, temperament? 
And the blues? I believe that the 
musicians in the Shepp—Dixon 
group feel this way. They take 
great risks to cherish the 
essential features of jazz. That 
is why they sometimes fail 
blatantly but at other times they 
succeed just as clearly. This is 
the lifeblood of the music, which 
in this extreme way seeks the 
personality of expression. 


JAZZ AND ENTERTAINMENT 
MUSIC 

Kansan Uutiset, 7 August 1962, p.8 
Dim. 
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’ Last we heard was Bill Dixon’s 


Quartet, from America, with one 
more man added to this group. 
If they were being serious, 

the result was bad. If they tried 
anew style, it was a complete 
failure. It does matter a little bit 
which sounds one blows. Fortu- 
nately, the huge noise stopped 
when the curtain was lowered 
after the second number. Luckily, 
it stayed down! 
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POLICED IN THE EAST 
Construction of Finnish Jazz Aesthetic! 


Taneli Viitahuhta 


AGAINST APOLITICAL READING 
The 8th World Festival of Youth and Students in Helsinki, late July 
to early August 1962, saw more than fifteen thousand partici- 
pants in the capital of Finland. The largest delegations came from 
Western European countries with strong communist parties: 
Italy (980 participants), France (963 participants) and West 
Germany (700 participants). Despite this, it has often been 
claimed, most recently in the Finnish context by Anton Monti 
and Pontus Purokuru, that festival guests came mostly from the 
Soviet Union and its satellite states.* This is important to note 
because such an error easily slips for fact, which in turn lends 
itself to a way of framing the festival and its political horizon in 
the Cold War narrative. Reading the festival through the matrix of 
(post-)Stalinist Soviet cultural policy diminishes the presence 
of African liberation and Third World participants in general. This 
liberal narrative does not structurally challenge the politically 
more upfront account, which depicts the Soviets as the master- 
minds of espionage, playing with liberal democracies.* Against 
this narrative, theoretically as well as on the basis of the testi- 
monies of those involved, what should { {thank the Finnish Associ- 
be emphasised is the fact that many_ _ ation of Science Editors 
delegations came from Africa,from 42d Journalists for funding 
nations that had just fought for and oe esas Maailma 
gained their independence. kylassé 1962: Helsingin nuori- 

Tothe Sudanese,Ghanaian, %°festivaali, Like, Helsinki, 
Senegalese or Guinean festival 2012, p. 84. Much of the facts 


: . in this chapter are based on 
guests, not to mention sizable Cuban, kKrekola’s research. His article 


Chinese or Algerian delegations, with Simo ee 
Soviet i to the events in English from 
Oviet ideology naturally mattered the perspective of political 

some but emancipation from history. Also see Krekola and 
colonial rule mattered even more. Mikkonen, “Backlash of the 
Al iB : Free World: the US presence 

together forty four African at the World Youth Festival in 
nations sent delegations, over one Helsinki, 1962”, Scandinavian 
thousand in total, making up Journal of History, vol. 36, no. 2, 
7.5 per cent of the total count of inter- 2°11, pp. 230-55. 


3. Anton Monti and Pontus 


national festival delegates.® Yet Purokuru, 1968: Vallankumouk- 
this point is not reflected in the liberal sen vuosi, Kustantamo S&S, 
accounts of the event and neither Helsinki, 2018, p. 79. 


ae ‘ A : 4, For this kind of 
‘sit brought up inthejazzliterature — tendentious reading, see Joél 


in the rare case the festival is dis- Kotek, Students and the Cold 
Cussed at all. As we accentuate the War, St. Martin's Press, New 


i ; ; York, 1996. 
importance of African revolutions for 5 Figures quoted in Krekola, 


__ the free jazz concerts of the festival, Maailma kylassé 1962, p. 86. 
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it is appropriate to see how the festival and free jazz have been 
conceptualised before. 
In his essay “Calling It Art”, Ben Young introduces New 
York Art Quartet’s previously unreleased recordings from 1964- 
65. Young dates the beginning of the story of this important but 
underappreciated group to Archie Shepp—Bill Dixon Quartet’s 
trip to Helsinki Youth Festival in 1962.° As Young points out, 
these concerts “held at the hem of the Iron Curtain” were the 
first international appearances of Shepp and Dixon and in fact 
their first gigs outside of New York.’ This detail alone should sub- 
stantiate the significance of the trip. However, while highligh- 
ting the importance of the festival from the standpoint of 
personal and professional history, Young paints a picture of the 
situation as an attachment to a questionable state ideology by 
naive or opportunistic youth: ; 
[..] the eighth World Youth Festival [..] involved a flourish 
of progressive works in many artistic disciplines. On paper, 
it was aimed at “youth culture”, a phrase that meant something 
so completely different before Woodstock it’s barely imaginable. 
For the festival, Helsinki was populated with young people wearing 
ties, talking about poetry and “The Revolution”.® 
This view of young people enthralled with the cynical 
state apparatus is a mainstream reading of the event. By design it 
misses the mark with the significance of anti-colonialism, which 
motivated the work of Shepp and Dixon among others. Against 
this reading, we uphold that the African revolutions and emanci- 
pation from colonial powers gathered a generational importance 
during the festival, a feeling of different future openings, intoxi- 
cating and real. In arguing this, the intention is to point out what 
an exceptional encounter the festival really was, as well as to 
signify how trite the liberal interpretation is, as it does not recog- 
nise these facts while continuing to frame contemporary discus- 
sions around this topic. After laying grounds for this thesis, I will 
expand on how the silencing of free jazz in Finland constitutes 
a part of the Finnish discourse on the “spirit of jazz”. On a theo- 
retical note, I explore this in relation with the “death ofjazz” ~ 
under capitalism. 


STRUCTURAL SILENCING 
Part of the American delegation was an eighteen-year-old student, 


one Angela Davis, travelling to Helsinki from Paris. Davis brought 


with her the experience of decolonial war that France had just 
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“immigrants”: 


4 cal given up fighting in Algeria, but which was still reverberating in 
' the capital, where the gendarmerie indiscriminately brutalized 


In Paris, bombs were exploding in cafés frequented by 
North Africans, bloody bodies were discovered in dark side streets 
and anti-Algerian graffiti marred the sides of buildings and the 
walls of métro stations. One afternoon I attended a demonstration 
for the Algerian people in the square in front of the Sorbonne. 
When the flics broke it up with their high-power water hoses, they 
were as vicious as the redneck. cops in Birmingham who met the 
Freedom Riders with their dogs and hoses.” 

In contrast to Davis, the “drab, monotonous postwar 
architecture of Helsinki concealed the tremendous vibrancy of 
the youth who were gathering there from all over the world”. 

She recalls that the two weeks of the festival had “spectacular 
cultural programs, mass political rallies and countless seminars 
on the struggle in Africa, Latin America, Asia, the Middle East”. 
The Cubans embodied the spirit of revolution, and their enthusi- 
astic performance on the festival was an explosion of political 
and artistic energy. After their show, Davis writes, the Cubans did 


not let the curtain fall. They continued 


: dancing, leading a conga line right ~ 


off the stage into the audience and out 
to thestreet." 

What kind of a place was 
Helsinki at the time of the festival? 
Finland, ally to Nazi-Germany 
during the Second World War, had 
surprisingly kept its indepen- 
dence after the war and was officially 
outside of the Soviet sphere of 
influence, non-allied. Yet politically 
and economically, the country was 
a heap of contradictions: the model 
of Scandinavian Keynesian social 
democracy, which was heavily indeb- 
ted to free market ideology; almost 
convulsive lifestyle identification 
with “the West” and the US, yet robust 
dependency on export to the Soviet 
Union; unprocessed trauma of having 
fought under the swastika; and 


.,_ the very late transformation from 
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6. Although none of the 
members of Shepp-Dixon 
Quartet were to be part of 
New York Art Quartet, a com- 
plicated personnel history 
ties these groups together. 

7. Ben Young, “Calling It Art”, 
part of New York Art Quartet 
Call It Art 1964-1965 record 
box set, Triple Point Records, 
2012, p. 25. 

8. Both Shepp and Dixon, 

as well as clarinettist Perry 
Robinson, furthermore 
stress the importance of the 
tour. For Dixon it meant 
finally taking the step of quit- 
ting his day job at the UN 

and concentrating completely 
on music. Ben Young, Dixonia: 
A Bio-Discography of Bill 
Dixon, Greenwood Press, 
Westport CT, 1998, p. 43. 

9. Young, “Calling It Art”, p. 24. 
10. Angela Davis, An Auto- 
biography, International 
Publishers, New York, 1988, 
p. 122. 

11. Ibid., pp. 123-124. 
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agrarian to modern industrial society. The term Finlandisation 
was not used before the 1970s, but already in the early 1960s it 
pointed to a real conjuncture: Finland was a sovereign state but 
so reliant on its eastern neighbour that it balanced its politics 
heavily with the Kremlin, which silently affected all domestic poli- 
tics. This culture of silence and silencing was a strong element 

of the Helsinki Festival. 

After events of 1961, the construction of the Berlin Wall, 
the failed invasion of the Bay of Pigs by the US, and the power- 
ful nuclear tests by Soviets in Novaja Zemlja, the international 
situation was strained. Finnish-Soviet relations intensified 
in late 1961, and the Finnish parliament was called in for an early 
election soon after. The Finnish Communist party was kept 
on a long leash by Kremlin, their influence in Finnish politics 
minimised. Behind the scenes, local resistance was put against 
the festival on many levels. From Conservatives to the Social 
Democrats, the bitter enemy of Finnish Communist Party, 
Finnish political parties covertly opposed the festival. Influential 
organisations worked in clandestine against it, such as Suoma- 
laisen Yhteiskunnan Tuki, an organisation with a long history 
of providing scabs for strikes and using terrorist tactics against 
the labour movement. Helsinki city officials also put pressure 

to hinder the festival. When the festival organisers tried to get 
the primary school premises to their use to facilitate guests, 
their requests were answered in the negative; remarkably many 
schools seemed to be under renovation. What links these forms 
of resistance is the fact that they were not public.” 

Self-censorship led to a national media ban on most festival 
events. There was room for one truth and only the Finnish 
Communists were against it. The only newspaper that broke the 
ban was the leftist newspaper, Kansan Uutiset. It printed 
official statements concerning the festival as well as the reviews 
of its cultural programme. However, because it was only read 
by people of the left, many locals were completely in the dark 
about what was happening in the city. Bigger newspapers, such 
as Iita-Sanomat, were inclined to publish an interview with Yuri 
Gagarin or other celebrities while shunning the circumstance 
of their visits to Finland. There was furthermore a total lack of 
governmental as well as municipal support for the festival. 

The festival put Finland in a hotspot during the most heated 
period of the Cold War and although it was financially and 
ideologically backed by the Soviet Union, this was only the second 
time that the bi-annual festival was organised in a non-socialist 
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eee Sener: erences: cee Come meneealbe reper 


sean With new African nations emerging, Finnish govern- 
‘© ment stalling the procedures, and powerful international 
" resistance to the festival, the Soviets seem to have been scared 


enough to keep a distance, leaving locals to fight their own 
struggle with the international guests in Helsinki. In the end, 
the festival happened without strong support from either 
Finnish or Soviet governments. Although the Finnish govern- 
ment allowed it to happen, the official political tactic was to 
minimise its visibility and thus shrink its significance in inter- 
national press.” 


THE RIOTS AND THEIR AFTERMATH 
Yet another unofficial pressure against the festival came from 
the direction of the USA. A front organisation called Independent 
Research Service, secretly funded by the CIA, was brought to 
Helsinki for the exact purposes of spreading ideology of the “free 
world’ as well as monitoring the American delegates at the youth 
festival. IRS worked under the leadership of Gloria Steinem, just 
as she had catered for the American worldview at the earlier 
youth festival in Vienna, 1959." IRS's mission was to provide counter- 
information about the youth festival, and life under socialism 


- in general, some of it blatantly incorrect. Furthermore, they took 


care of airbrushing their sponsorship by the American state 
apparatus from the picture, leading to a semi-public secret about 
American presence in town. 

In the USA, attorney general Bobby Kennedy had taken 
the project under his personal tutelage, requiring a detailed 
review of the event and making sure 
that the budget of 120,000 dollars 12. Krekola, Maailma kylassa 

i 00 1962, pp.19-60. 
was provided for. IRS produced 8,0 feiss 
copies of booklets and pamphlets “Backlash of the Free World”, 
in three different languages (English, pp. 236-40. 
Spanish, French) to be distributed 7 ee ew gs fo a 
zZer, 

at the festival.!* More than 150 student 4 kesianseed arvana Universtly 
activists were selected, tutored in Press, Cambridge MA, 2008, 
ideology and debate, and sent to pp. 141-48. 

F ; Lindfors and 
Helsinki. After the festival, Kennedy Pail Ae CL Genie 
was so pleased with the results Yhdysvaltain tiedustelu- 
that he invited the activists into his palvelun sila saa aa 

i j , Love . 

office to congratulate them in person.” 7 oe ae. ey $8400. 
In 1963, the appointment ofablack 4g. wilford, The Mighty 
ambassador to Finland, Carl T. Rowan, Wurlitzer, p. 146. 
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| ; : i i iots has been recentl 
can be viewed as an act of compensation for the suppression of ’ New interpretation of the festival riots ha sf 


the anti-colonial festival the previous year. 

Those young Americans who participated at the youth 
festival, however, were politically suspect in the eyes of the CIA, 
and when they came back, some were called to House Un- 
American Activities Committee. Angela Davis met with FBI agents 
on her return, who wanted to know: “What were you doing at 
the Communist Youth Festival this summer? [...] Don’t you know 
how we feel about Communists? Don’t you know what we do 
to Communists?” Clarinettist Perry Robinson, who performed 
with the Archie Shepp—Bill Dixon Quartet in Helsinki and also 
came from well-known leftist family, was similarly summoned 
to examination. 

In Helsinki, the CIA went further than in Vienna. This 
time they emulated the Soviets by providing a cultural program 
of their own for the locals, as well as for the youth festival 
guests. An exhibition of American modern visual art, from the 
collection of MoMA on tour in Europe, was brought to Helsinki 
under the name of Young America Presents. Unlike the socialist 
festival, which encountered so much opposition, the exhibition 
leapfrogged to Helsinki with apparent ease and quickly procured 
the necessary facilities in late July 1962. Art was the heart of 
the so-called anti-festival, housed in the prestigious Ateneum 
art museum, which also provided a platform for the opening 
concerts. Other gigs, mostly jazz, were organised in more infor- 

mal atmosphere of Kauppakilta and InsinGGritalo. Abstract 
expressionism, for example Jackson Pollock and Mark Rothko, 
was presented as “anti-ideological” art of the America. Highbrow, 
modernist painting in the realm of visual arts and jazz in music 
was the mix favoured by CIA in their foreign policy around this 
time. As Finns had already witnessed similar modern art in the 
1961 ARS exhibition, many were not provoked. The exhibition, as 
well as the musical programme, pushed forward the agenda of 
American modern culture in an apparently non-ideological way.'® 
As the socialist festival drew resistance from Finnish 
political cabinets and the CIA, there was also a string of physical, 
violent outbursts against it. At the beginning of the festival, 
riots broke out on three consecutive nights in downtown Helsinki. 
Police on horseback used tear gas and batons to settle a mob 
of possibly even 2,000 rioters, arresting 158." Riots of this magni- 
tude were completely unheard of in post-war Finland, which 


raises suspicions about the actors behind the fighting. The case is 
far from simple. 
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: put forward by Anton Monti and Pontus Purokuru in their book, 


1968: Vallankumouksen vuosi [1968: The Year of Revolution]. ; 
They construct a narrative that leads from the violent events a 
1962 to the occupation of the Helsinki Old Student House in 1968, 
generally regarded to be the event of radical sixties in secant 
Hippie counter-culture, the New Left politics and caer a 
arts (electronic music and transgressive performance) : 
seemed to come forth at the same moment. Monti and Puro uru 
hold that the 1968 occupation has a connection to 1962 festival, 
a fact that is undeniable. Johan von Bonsdorff pointed this out 
already in his recollection of 1968, twenty years later: ae 

[Youth festival] reflected a change of climate. Festiva 
experiences gave something to think about for many Finns. 
That’s when internationalism invaded our culture, very different 
internationalism from that of Olympic games ten years earlier, 
which had an atmosphere of collected nationalisms.” 

The youth festival differed from the Helsinki 1952 
Olympic Games with its internationalism, in addition to a selec- 
tion of nations double that of the sports event (137 compared. 


ne to 69).2! More importantly, the internationalism of the 1962 festival 


informed the ideas of the student house occupation in 1968. 
These ideas were those of the New Left: fury over unjust imperi- 
alist world order and condemnation of the Vietnam War. Finnish 
sixty-eighters also adopted many ideas and customs from other 
European student movements of the time, as Monti and Purokuru 
point out.” 

Yet the particular explanation Monti and Purokuru give 
to the events misses one important component, which is the 
role played by the CIA. Although the extent of the Clas involve- 
ment has not been proven with certainty, it is obvious that the 
Americans benefited from the circulation in international press 
of pictures depicting “independent ; : 
Finnish youth rising up to communist ope An Autobiography, 
propaganda”. This alone nourishes Poe crekola, Maailma kyldised 
the question of whether the unprece- 1962, pp. 189-93. a 
dented size of these riots has a con- ee oe PP oa a 
nection with the CIA's presence : Kun vanha vallattiin, Tammi, 
in Helsinki. This argument is putfor- Helsinki, 1986, p. 71. rae 
ward by Jorma Lindfors and J ukka ae Maailma kylassa 
Rislakki, and lately it has been affir- 3. pak thou pereiuns . 
med by Marek Fields. According to 1968: Vallankumouksen vuosi, 
him, the role of the CIAin provoking _pp.’79-84. 
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the rioters is beyond dispute, yet the exact scope of CIA's role is 
hard, perhaps impossible, to establish.” 

Overlooking this connection, Monti and Purokuru cons- 
truct another explanation for the riots. They see in the rioters of 
1962 a forerunner to 1968 New Left student occupiers. This is 
astrange move in light of the fact that, for example, Finnish artist 
M. A. Numminen and journalist Max Rand have both testified 
that the rioters were mostly drunk, often violent, and by the acc- 
ounts of these witnesses, uniformly repulsive. Numminen also 
notices that Finnish police were visibly hesitant in protecting the 
festival guests and Finnish communists, who were getting their 
share of the beatings.‘ Instead of the CIA, Monti and Purokuru 
claim that the young social democrats were the torchbearers 
of the street fighting days. This exaggerates their influence on 
the streets and misses the connection between American 
secret service and Finnish civil society. Pauli Burman from 
the social democrats, for example, has been identified with the 
riots but his role cannot be deemed as more than a henchman. 

American officials and possibly journalists were the ones who 
fanned the flames of rage by providing the rioting youth with 
encouragement and agitation.” All in all, against the reading 
which sees the festival delegates as useful idiots for the Soviet 
war machine, it is more appropriate to point out that it was Finnish 
teenagers who were used as proxy and that they were not set in 
motion by the Soviets but by the Americans. CIA tapped on an 
existing reserve of contradictory xenophobia and hatred towards 
the Russians to get the masses of youth to act violently. 

One person who interpreted the riots on the spot and theo- 
rised them in his own way was Yevgeny Yevtushenko, Soviet poet 
and celebrity of the youth festival. His poem “Snot-nosed fascism” 
written at the festival, immortalises the rioters as cowards, 
harassing girls and attacking guests of darker skin colour under 
the pretext of boozy patriotism. Although Yevtushenko makes 
a populistic move by identifying rioters as neo-Hitler-Jugend, 
whom only the sturdy Russians can stop (just like their fathers 
did), his line about the Finnish rioters who violently shout in the 
faces of youth from Ghana, Mali—but also other Finns—is to the 
point. On the broad outlook of things, his view of the events seems 

to verify the Finnish voices of Rand and Numminen, who saw the 
event as an ugly attack on multicultural youth. Yevtushenko, who 
after Shepp and Dixon’s concert raised a toast of vodka “to the 


jazz musicians, poets of the world”,?® was maybe being pompous 
but not wrong. 
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Among the generation of young Finns who took part in 


j 1962 youth festival, many turned out to be cultural figures, 


such as Johan von Bonsdorff and Reijo Nikkila. These culturally 
minded leftists naturally had nothing to do with the riots as they 
were either working for the festival or attending the talks. Some, 
like Jukka Parkkari, were hired by the festival committee to 
organise countermeasures against the anti-festival. Parkkari and 
his dedicated friends first got the job of distributing anti-festival 
leaflets, then secretly destroyed the materials.” In sum it should 
be pointed out that Third World consciousness arrived in Finland 
with the 1962 festival and it paved the way for associations such 
as TRICONT (on Third World issues), Sadankomitea (on anti-mili- 
tarism), and Yhdistys 9 (on gender equality). The youth festival 
was an early premonition of 1960s radical student politics, anti- 
colonialism, women’s movement and = ae Ee 
the New Left in Finland. It was also the jalipa: Bri janadan je Yhdys- 
most multicultural event that Finland  yaitain propaganda kylman 


i i sodan Suomessa, Art House, 
has possibly ever witnessed. SE oie 
24. M.A. Numminen, 
Helsinkiin: Opiskelija Juho 
Niityn sivistyshankkeet, 
Schildt, Espoo, 1999, p. 167; 


ANTI-COLONIAL FREE JAZZ 
The Shepp—Dixon Quartet arrivedin Torma Hentilé and Hannu 
Finland prepared for their concerts Péppénen, Max Rand: 
adytoimprovise — syntynyt eurooppalaiseksi, 
sie bad ee apoead Fe its Otava, Helsinki, 1997, p. 58. 
on their line-up. The band had ini os. Tindfors and Rislakki, 
ranks bassist Don Moore anddrum- — cj, pp. 387-89. ‘ 
ae. White clarinettist 26. Young, Dixonia, p. 42. 
mer Howard McR Aire ep ae deta 
Berry HODES ” “Heindkuussa 1962 kylma 
the last minute so the “Quartet” was cota tuli Helsinkiin”, Kansan 
intet at all of their con- Uutiset,29 July 2012. 
erie a cree had done a gig on 28. Robinson tells that his 
conte)? ODinsaM 38 6 intent was to get to the 
aship that sailed from New York to festival and that he made 
Amsterdam and sometime after his some arrangements ihe 
i j Shepp in New York before 
arrival the plan was made for him to os o. ee ieee 
join the others in Helsinki. Because that Robinson's group was 
of the Red Scare and anti-communist _ strandedin surope and oe 
i i i - he was either asked In only 
climate in the US, American dele DO ever hat chee 
gates had to cover their own travel and Robinson had had some 
and Dixon had been reliminary talks about it. See 
costs. Shepp Pp ry Ponca 
raising money in New York by orga- adel Ae aap aes 
nising gigs with the help of CPUSA Traveler Writers Club Press, 
through the first half of 1962. The horn gan Jose, 2002, pp. 85-86; 
players travelled to Europe by boat. Young, “Dixonia”, p. 41. 
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Dixon took a boat to Gothenburg so he could have more time to 


copy sheet music for all members of the band. When they arrived, 


they took part in the opening ceremonies of the festival. Robinson 
describes it: “The opening day parade was fantastic, people from 
every nation in the world, costumes, what a scene, it was out 
there, what a lot of energy. Red China, Cuba, every country was 
there, and I played with Archie and Bill.”2° 
The two concerts of Shepp—Dixon Quartet with Robinson, 

recorded by Finnish broadcasting system YLE, strike a suc- 
cessful balance between a contemporary free jazz approach and 
extended bebop radicalism.* In addition to their own compo- 
sitions, “Viva Jomo!” by Shepp and “Trio” by Dixon, they perfor- 
med avant-garde jazz compositions by Randy Weston (“Kucheza 
Blues”), John Coltrane (“Mr. P.C.”), and George Russell (“Stratus- 
phunk”), as well as vintage bebop classics such as Charlie 
Parker and Thelonious Monk tunes. The music is played in an 
improvisatory, open-ended manner. The band swings and 
the tunes are structurally well developed. Soloists, however, take 
liberties that fall way outside of traditional jazz sensibility: 
Dixon is mostly pensive and low-key, utilising his typical drones, 
Robinson in contrast is upbeat and bubbly, Shepp is in full 
strength, if at times a little heedless. Together the front row of the 
band shares a nice dynamic variety of horn approaches, seem- 
ingly tailor-made to actualise the potential of their repertoire.*! 

Any twenty-first-century listener of the Shepp—Dixon 
Quartet with the slightest experience of jazz would not come to 
any other conclusion than to one listening now to Ornette 
Coleman's classic Atlantic records from late 1950s: this is music 
steeped in jazz harmony and rhythm. Shepp’s tune title “Viva 
Jomo!” (honouring Kenyan freedom fighter and politician Jomo 
Kenyatta) with his formidable stamina and projection as 
a saxophonist, or Dixon's reluctance to play stereotypical “hot” 
bop licks might have raised anxiety among the conservative 

jazz listeners or made them denounce the music. Nonetheless, 

assessing the evidence shows that this music is free jazz in 
the moment of its very freshness, bursting with references, ideas 
and sensibilities. To see in it something fundamentally other 
than the disclosure of jazz to new influences would seem to mis- 
represent the music. As such it should be understood in line 
with Bonsdorff’s observation on how the youth festival broke 
internationalism into monochromatic Finnish culture. 

Next I compare the critical reception of the Shepp—Dixon 
Quartet with that of the Young America Presents jazz programme, 
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z especially Jimmy Giuffre’s solo clarinet concert. This must be 
predicated from the beginning by acknowledging the asymmetry 


of their critical arenas. The only newspaper to publish a review 
of the Shepp—Dixon Quartet in Finland was the leftist Kansan 
Uutiset. In a short running column that spanned jazz and light 
music, pen name Dim did a short review of all the orchestras 
performing at the Konservatorio. Dim relates that French band- 
leader Georges Jouvin had brought “an exotic girl, Dominique” . 
with his band that played music “fitting for a restaurant, on 


condition that it would be played less 
loud”. After this Dim ends his column 
with a note on the Shepp—Dixon 
Quartet by flatly contending that the 
band had totally failed. “Fortunately 
the huge noise stopped, when 

the curtain fell. Luckily it also stayed 
down”, Dim deadpans.* 

Shepp and Dixon’s second con- 
cert in Helsinki was held at the Rowing 
Stadium and it received a review 
by Erkki Palli in Ryimi, magazine con- 
centratedonlightandpopular . 
music. Palli’s review is almost as harsh 
in tone as Dim’s. He laments the 
rudimentary skills of the musicians, 
the “amateurs”, and comments 
that he had to leave before the last 
band, because of “the cacophony 
‘produced by the Americans would 
have given goose bumps to a rhino- 
ceros”. Tellingly, Palli also specu- 
lates that “Artie Scott” (Shepp’s name 
misspelled) probably tried to “blow 
one note as long as possible and 
to look as impressive as possible”. 
Calling Ornette Coleman only by 
name in his dismissal review, Palli 
leaves the scene after having exposed 
the imposters. His final note is 
directed towards the youth festival 
organisers, who according to him 
discriminate against journalists in an 
unprecedented manner.*? 
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29. Robinson, interview 
with Rob Palmer, “Clarinet 
Energy”, DownBeat, 

12 October 19'72, p. 38. 

30. As of 2019, of the two 
tapes that YLE recorded, 
only the shorter one from 
Konservatorio has been 
publicly broadcasted. A snip- 
pet of the longer perfor- 
mance at the Helsinki Rowing 
stadium was broadcasted 

on 2 June 2018 in the program 
Jazzin stvel on vapaa. In 
2019, a wealth of sixties jazz 
recordings from Kulttuuritalo 
is in the process of being 
offered to the Finnish public 
for the first time, thanks 

to Markka Partanen’s efforts. 
In this context, the Dixon - 
Shepp Quartet’s Konserva- 
torio gig has been broad- 
casted. The tunes that make 
this show are “Moose the 
Mooche” by Charlie Parker 
and “Untitled”. For the 
moment, they can be heard 
for unlimited time but 

only within Finnish borders, 
available online: https:// 
areena.yle.fi/1-50142730. 

31. These comments are 
based on private listening 
at YLE with the vault files, 
references: ATKN: 000328179 
and ATKN: 000144904, 

32. Dim, “Jazz ja viihde- 
musiikki”, Kansan Uutiset, 

7 August 1962. 

33. Erkki Palli, “Festivaali- 
jazzia...”, Rytmi, no. 8, 1962, 
p. 30. 
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Palli’s critique was answered in the next issue of Rytmi in 
a letter by Pertti Hynynen, student activist and later author of 
an exceptional book, Aatteet ja rakenteet [Ideologies and struc- 
tures], which bridges Marxism and European socialist politics 
in a concretely philosophical manner.** Hynynen’s letter to the 
editor points out the deficiencies of Palli’s text and indicates 
its ignorance, which surprisingly leads to an admission.* Palli 
confesses: “I am ashamed. I am guilty of the sin of voicing an 
opinion about something I have not sufficiently studied and to 
which I didn’t feel much sympathy.”** Here, if ever, is a rare docu- 
mented case of what Marx demands in his Theses on Feuerbach 
that educators need to be educated too!*” 

Bertil Sundin, Swedish jazz critic, whose interview in Ilta- 
Sanomat Hynynen mentions, published later that year an article 
in Orkester Journalen about Shepp—Dixon Quartet’s Helsinki 
concerts. His article was aimed at Swedish jazz fans, better versed 
in new languages of modern jazz than the Finns. Sundin’s short 
article is an example of what a critic can do, when “faced with 
something new”, as Hynynen writes: Sundin talks to the musici- 
ans. He quotes Dixon’s reply to their critics: “First and foremost 
we want to get the listeners to react. When after concert people 
come to us to thank us or to denounce us, at least then we know 
something has happened for them.” Among Finnish critics this 
willingness to converse seems to have been missing. Hynynen 
is also on same page with Dixon concerning what he has to say 
about critics and jazz innovators: “of Charlie Parker it was said, 
that he cannot play. [...] Then the same happened with Coltrane. 
Now people say, Ornette cannot play.”** The proof of the actuality 
of Shepp’s and Dixon’s music lies as much with the audio docu- 
ment as with Palli’s protest of the performance “having very little 
to do with music”.** This shows that the musicians were succes- 
sful in producing explosive musical content and provoking the 
philistines, in what could be termed the two structural aims of 

jazz negation, an idea developed later in this text. 

Some immediate feedback that the musicians received was 
very potent. In Turku, a town they visited during the Youth 
Festival’s extended programme, Dixon remembers a well-recei- 
ved concert before which they were rehearsing outside the build- 
ing. There, he marvels, “little kids were dancing to this ‘revo- 
lutionary’, ‘avant garde’ music and having a great time”.*° For 
Palli the Rowing Stadium concert was certainly an unpleasant 
occasion, possibly because of the political connotation. Annoyed 
by the lack of information about the festival, the cold weather, 
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' and the fact that he ruined his new summer trousers, Palli vented 
S his frustration on the Shepp—Dixon Quartet and the festival. 


He papers over his obvious distaste for free jazz by fleetingly 
mentioning Ornette Coleman but the reference does not hide 
his own opinion of jazz as light music and entertainment. This 
premise was brought into question by Hynynen and Sundin in 
their responses. Sundin’s text in Orkester Journalen also built 
up a reputation for the group by positively commenting on their 
follow-up gigs (without Shepp) in Stockholm. By this time, 
Shepp had travelled to Soviet Union, from where he continued to 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, and East Germany. 


IMPROVISING ON PEDESTAL 
In Helsinki, the CIA’s jazz programme at the Young America 
Presents festival was put together in an almost ingenious 
fashion. It balanced old-timey with avant-garde, as well as mixing 
black and white jazz musicians. The Modern Jazz Disciples 
and The Queen City Jazz Band were steeped in tradition, while 
pianist Herbie Nichols represented 34, See Pertti Hynynen, 
high quality modernist with historical Aatteet ja rakenteet: arvioita 


, i _  yhteiskunnasta, ideologiasta 
reference. Charles Bell’s white Ja tyévéenliikkeestd, Tyévien 
band played well-executed hard bop.  ‘givistysliitto, Helsinki, 1982. 
The one musician who everybody The book has unfortunately 


i fallen outside the contempo- 
was talking about, however, was rary radar of the eritical left 


Jimmy Giuffre, white experimental ip Finland. I thank Jussi 
reed-player, who played an unac- Silvonen for introducing me 
j i i to this book. 
companied solo in Ateneum. sa and SE Peril Eyanens Hee 
black drummer Slim Jackson's vaalijazzista”, Rytmi, no. 9, 
solos opened an exhibition of paint- 1962,p.22, 0 
ings by leading American modern- nro a aoe oa ae 
ists. African-American artist? Howard 35 Kari Marx, “Theses on 
Smith, who came from the US to Feuerbach”, The Marx-Engels 
work on the Young America Presents Se apna ne eae - 
‘ a CKer, <n » W. W. 
exhibition, points out that not only Norton, New York, 1978, p.144. 
was the art programme well-organised, 38. Bertil Sundin, “Jazzens 
it was also generally perceived nya emai Spelan mua 
i som cho: ry, é) 2 
topresent the bestincontemporary Foon, september 1962, p. 12. 
American art.*t Because the anti- 39. Palli, Rytmi, no.8, 1962, 
festival was not put under a media pao Beaded 
: . Young, Dix »p. 42. 
Bans aS was ee Or ne bigger, 41. Howard Smith, interview 
international youth festival, itenjoyed with the author, 15 February 


better coverage in the press. 2019. 
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Giuffre came to Helsinki from a musical place not far 
from Shepp and Dixon. One of the first to hear Ornette Coleman 
and Don Cherry play their free jazz at the summer school of 
Lenox School of Jazz, 1959, Giuffre, challenged by Ornette, agreed 
to play with him, in an event that evolved into an existential 
duel of two men playing their saxophones at the top of their lungs 
until exhaustion.*? Giuffre’s approach to music was modular; 
he had no fixed identity but played experimental, non-metrical 
improvisations as well as laid-back cool jazz. Jimmy Giuffre 
Three, his working band, utilised something from both approaches. 

This description bears comparison to both Dixon and 
Shepp. Dixon was presumably unaware of Giuffre’s presence 
at the anti-festival but the clarinettist would surface to play 
experimental solo piece under Dixon’s curation at the October 
Revolution in Jazz, a four day festival in New York, 1964. 
Giuffre’s most experimental record Free Fall (1963) with Paul 
Bley and Steve Swallow presents a totally distinctive approach 


: » partial, and not definitive, but in my attempt to delineate the diffe- 
rence of reception between the musicians, these traits seem to 
point to something important. Moreover, as Jeff Schwarz points 
out in his essay in this publication, as Giuffre’s performance at 
Ateneum was his first public unaccompanied clarinet solo, Free 
Fall develops that side of his music which was presented in Helsinki. 
What sets Giuffre apart from Shepp and especially Dixon 
is not so much music but image.** Though only in his forties, 
Giuffre catried himself with seniority, as the well-dressed jovial 
gentleman. Especially when wielding 
clarinet, he evoked references to both 42. John Litweiler, Ornette 
classical music as well as to traditional Coleman: A Harmolodic Life, 
swing era jazz , when all the most suc- re ane Suit cde 
cessful performers were white (think liner notes, Free Fall, Columbia 
of Benny Goodman). Shepp’s tenor sax CS8764, 1963. 
and'Dixon’s trumpet instead referred 44. Itis perhaps not so 
directly back to bebop revolution of ne saa aw sapien cis 
, maybe even 
to free improvisation. It is apt to compare Free Fall to Bill Dixon Charlie Parker and Dizzy Gillespie. Only better than to the American 
Orchestra’s Intents and Purposes from 1967, for both venture now Parker's alto saxophone was up- __“Titical public, who after Jack 
Wright's estimation deemed 


far outside of expressive free jazz aesthetics, both are steeped in «dated to Shepp’s tenor, following Free Fall to be lacking in drive 


art music sensibility and dissonance while hinting at jazz synco- Coltrane’s lead. Although at this point and too intellectual. Jack 


pation and extending the usual understanding of improvisation. both Dixon and Shepp dressed Wright, The Free Musics, 
Yet the look of Giuffre was completely different from formally, Danish saxophonist John ~ ea oe ee 
Shepp and Dixon. For example, in contrast to the dark cover photo Tchicai who met the musicians on 45. John Tehicai, in interview 


their trip, remembers Shepp wearing aay re aera Oppro- 
“« ; - ; rium, , available online: 
some kind of black fez” and Dixon https://johntchicai.com/ 


with a big beard and afro hair,some- _interview-1995/ 


thing of a rarity in those days.** Sundin 46. Sundin, “Jazzens nya 
avantgarde spelar musik som 


of Intents and Purposes, dimly showing Dixon’s face and afro, 

his eyes sinking behind heavy rimmed glasses, Free Fall has 

a decisively ethereal aesthetic to it, starting with the cover 

photo of white men in suits seemingly floating in an empty, white 

space with their instruments. The liner notes take this initial 

observation further. In the text accompanying the record, Giuffre 

makes a parallel between “reaching towards the source of 

things” in new music and the “eternal, timeless world” of Norse 

mythology. Theme of kairos, of the opportune moment forms 

a link between the eternal and this moment like Yggdrasill, the 

mythical tree of a folktale: “we come to NOW and this album. 

YGGDRASILL!!!”. Another bridge between mythical times and 

the 1960s is formed on the back cover of the album. Photographed 

in white-collar shirt and slacks, Giuffre stands in a rural setting 

with one leg on wagon wheel, pensively playing his clarinet. 

He seems to point to roots in many directions—jazz, Norse mytho- 

logy, and old American farm life—forming a remarkable boy, sauna on Saturday, nightly whis- : ; ; 4 

combination. Whatever the exact meaning might be, the absence Pers and birch trunks. He made us feel a gig, and I’m sure that's why. 
Robinson and Wetzel, Perry 


of urban, modern, and technical is decisive. My reading here is iy i Robinson, pp. 86-87. 
i Ws 
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and Palli, in their very different ways, — Ghockar” [The new avant-garde 
also point out to theatrical aspect of of jazz plays music that shocks], 


Shepp’s performance.** Overt physi- P- a eee ekemetvas 8, eae ; 
, saad : p- 30. Apropos, inson bille 
cality seems to be what Palli especially the “theatrical” beginning of 


disliked in Shepp, and this was appar- their gig at Konservatorio to 


ently something that Giuffre did not the fact that it was so hard to 


pS alan : ‘ . find alcohol in Helsinki, and 
fe) J 
ffer. Finnish journalist Raita Outinen he and Shepp were late 


responded to Giuffre’s performance because of that: “Archie and 


with an exceptional review. She writes: I were going crazy with the 


eee restrictions. In between gigs 
We all sat completely quiet, just we'd want to get a drink, and 


listening, as Giuffre bared to us the we'd run all around town 


world of birch bark horn and shepherd trying to find something. [...] 
Archie and I were late for 


about Finland. After all, he was James Peter Giuffre, from Texas. 
Four brothers, four mothers, four others /in English in original]. 
We nearly wept, nobody had understood us earlier. You came, you 
understood.” 

While her account has a touch of irony, the national land- 
scape and mores (birch bark horn, sauna on Saturday) seem to 
have become alive to her in the improvisation of this Texas-born 
Italian-American musician. The review moves into more sur- 
real imagery, as Outinen discusses slavery in transmuted manner 
while describing this white-performer-to-presumably-white- 
audience-situation: 

Giuffre’s blues was slave whip blues [...] despair, fear, never 
sure of anything. Wife or daughter loaned, big white men holding 
parties and in the morning again—whiplash!—fatherless children 
crying, children’s mothers crying, even motherless children crying. 
You cannot repay that kind of debt in hundred years with anything, 
except with love...4° 

It seems obvious that Outinen is referring to history of 
American slavery, as well as to the hundred years since its 
abolition. Yet she also appropriates this narrative to more ambi- 
guous discussion of Finnishness. Some of her references go 
missing in translation, because her original text invokes rhythm 
and wordings of Finnish national epos, Kalevala. How exactly 
one should read this review is not easy to determine, but suffice 
it to say here, that there is a problematic re-centering of white 
voice for black history. This problematic can be seen in conden- 
sed form within her notion of “repaying debt with love”. 

Outinen’s text should be read as a discursive membrane 
against which others—more restrained and less original voices— 
resonate, making it vibrate with meaning. Critic of the biggest 
national newspaper Helsingin Sanomat, Olli Valkonen, wrote of 
Giuffre: “What else would have fitted the ambience of the exhi- 
bition better than jazz, music played and listened to by the youth, 
which thus naturally is in harmony with all the art of the youth.”*° 
Here, surely not by accident, the theme of youth is hijacked from 
the youth festival to the anti-festival. Hinting at the political 
antagonism instead is Kalle Holmberg, a young man and jazz 
amateur himself, whose interest in theatre would make him 
a big name of Finnish stage arts in the years to come. In his auto- 
biography Holmberg recollects: “It [sic] is called Jimmy Giuffre, 
American playing experimental jazz on the bill of the anti-festival. 
We applaud. This is provided by the CIA, but I don’t think about 
politics, I am enjoying the music, and the atmosphere.”*° 
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The theme of atmosphere or ambience of jazz unerringly 
comes up in all of the contemporary comments about Giuffre’s 
gig. Numminen emphasises the impact of African-American jazz 
for the local musicians in Helsinki around the early sixties. He 
describes how he and others tried to imitate Coltrane, Eric Dolphy, 
or Elvin Jones, while admitting that hearing them play live was 

an almost devastating experience. Numminen draws a connection 
between this music and what he was hoping to play with his friends: 
“hyper modern noise jazz”.*t Obviously Numminen’s valuation of 
“noise” if different from that of Palli and 
Dim, but a tendency to lead the dis- 
cussion into the “atmosphere of jazz” 


47. Raita Outinen, “Maito- 
pyorasta Volkswagen...”, 
Rytmi, no. 8, 1962, pp. 12-13. 


is not completely lacking even in a es gin Sanomat 
this avant-gardist understanding.In _g9 july 1962. : 


50. Kalle Holmberg, Vasen 
suora, Otava, Helsinki, 1999, 
p. 113. 

51. M.A. Numminen, e-mail 
conversation with the author, 
18 April 2018. See also Num- 
minen’s book of jazz photo- 
graphy: Numminen, Jazzin 
meining, Aviador, Rajamaki, 
2016. 


the next section I look closer at this 
proposition. I take the interpretative 
remove of focusing on “atmosphere” 
to be the core enabler behind the 
identification of Giuffre’s solo clarinet 
concert with the history of jazz as well 
as Finnishness, while placing the 
anti-coloni, jazz of Shepp—Dixon 

a Pres jam PP ‘ 52. Archie Shepp, “Music and 
Quartet as an aesthetic contestationof ,ja¢. identity”, in Laulu otfaa 
music in general through its exclusion kantaa: Aineistoa 1970-luvun 
ofarecognisablejazzatmosphere.- _—_‘/aululiikkeesté, edited by Ilpo 
en J P Saunio, Ty6vaenmusiikki- 
instituuttin julkaisuja, Helsinki, 
1983, p. 186. 
53. Harri Uusitorppa, "Sakso- 
fonisti tunnustaa yha varia”, 
Helsingin Sanomat, 28 
January 2006. Uusitorppa’s 
way of handling Shepp’s 
remark is typical: he com- 
ments that Shepp “will not 
discuss jazz under the label 
of jazz”. The implication is 
that no matter what musician 
says, if he is considered a jazz 
musician, he plays jazz. To 
extend this is self-evident: 
when a commercial musician 
gets a label with her name, 
that’s what she is expected to 
play, or the paying audience 
goes away. On the other 
hand, this rules out the self- 


...BUT IS IT DEAD? 
After the sixties, Shepp and Dixon 
did not hesitate to stop the easy 
identification of their music as “jazz”, 
especially when they suspected that 
it was thought of as cliché. “With the 
death of John Coltrane so-called jazz 
music died”, Shepp claimed in 1977, ten 
years after Coltrane’s passing. In 
2006, he remarked to a Finnish jazz 
journalist that he does not play jazz 
but Black art music or African- 
American art music.** Dixon, who for 
decades preferred to use the term 
“black music”, dropped the adjective 


. determination and growth of 
In early 2000s and would rather say the musician. 
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that he plays music without a qualifier.** Considering how many 
ambitious musicians who certainly played jazz at some point— 
Duke Ellington, Miles Davis and Cecil Taylor among them—have 
been reluctant to identify with the term, the death of jazz should 
be put forward as a thesis to be examined. Yet the hegemonic way 
of dealing with the problem in jazz literature has been not to do 
this, but to widen the understanding of jazz to an improvisatory 
practice, which eludes strict definition. This solution can be seen 
in academic and journalistic writing as a tendency to shrink away 
from defining jazz, while by using the term they simultaneously 
rule out the possibility of the “death” of its referent. From an art 
history perspective, as well as for promotional ends, this makes 
perfect sense for it is better to keep the terms clear, even if the 
reality they refer to is contradictory. Musicologists with an ethno- 
logical bent often differentiate between music and communi- 
cation used to describe music with a reference to musicians’ “strati- 
fied field of knowledge” as the bridge in between.* But this 
formal procedure most often stops short of listening to so-called 
jazz musicians when they suggest that jazz is dead, putting a big 
question mark over their own activities. By using the terminology 
of “jazz musician”, “jazz label”, “jazz venue”, etc., academics and 
journalists perpetuate and legitimise the contested existence of 
jazz by their choice of vocabulary. 

All of the musicians referred to above, except for Ellington, 
were intellectually formed by the bebop revolution of the 
forties. As LeRoi Jones (later Amiri Baraka) emphasises in his 
epochal 1963 book Blues People about “black music in white 
America”, bebop was not “expansive” in the way that jazz scho- 
lars often like to view it. On the contrary, the expressive free- 
dom of bebop, rightly associated with the innovations of small 
combo, accelerated tempo and highlighting syncopation, as 
well as harmonic substitutions, is to be conceptualised as achieved 
by limiting what is possible. In this sense bebop is dialectical. 
It is also music of the black urban working class who openly chal- 
lenged the nature of big band jazz musician as peddler of pre- 
formed commodities and provider of titillation for the white 
paying audience. Instead Parker, Gillespie, and Monk conceptua- 
lised music as survival kit in a racist, capitalist society: the 
music “bomb” was dropped on the scene by the anti-assimila- 
tionist, “cool” musicians. This conscious operation challenged not 
only other musicians but also listeners, by purposefully limiting 
the size of the audience. Jones remembers back to his youth as 
a bebop enthusiast: when confronted with the accusation “you 
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can’t dance to it”, he and his friends would emphasise the pro- 
noun and taunt back, “you can’t dance to it”, and whisper “or any- 
thing else, for that matter”.* 

The sociological schema of Jones is worth reiterating as 
he conceptualises the question in materialist terms, which is rare 
in music literature (although, at the time of writing Blues People, 
he was not yet a Marxist). He writes: “as jazz began to take on an 
aijtonomous shape and could define within this shape the native 
materials of its earlier forms as folk music [...], it eliminated, at each 
re-evaluation, elements, which might only have use in folk music.”®” 

In keeping with the idea of delimiting the procedures open 
to musicians so that music could be renewed, negation is key. 
What Jones calls the negated “debris” is important only as some- 
thing against which the contemporary musician plans her 
trajectory for autonomy. What Jones sees as the black tradition of 
jazz heading for autonomy gives a double meaning to this debris. 
First it should be understood as a veil of exploitation, a chain 
put on musicians by the white entertainment system. Tearing at 
this chain is the sound of bebop but what breaks it is free jazz. 

In early sixties with the explosion of free jazz, what becomes as 
prominent as the music, is the part that was earlier thought of 
as extra-musical: organising, publishing and autonomous process 
of schooling. This arises out of necessity. What both bebop and 
free jazz are facing is the fact that old survival method inside the 
exploitative social relations, the religious or communal bonds, 
becomes untenable. It is effectively fractured by the advancement 
of capitalism with urbanisation and proletarianisation of African- 
American people. For musicians who fight against racism and 
exploitation, a position that was 
implicit with their alleged role asjazz 54. Andrew Raffo Dewar, _ 
musicians, these previous identi- “Searching for the Center of 
ties and social models are present only 2 Sound: Bill Dixon’s Webern, 
is rae é aoe the Unaccompanied Solo, 
as “debris”. Jones is clear in his 1966 and Compositional Ontology 
essay, “The Changing Same (R&B and __ in Post Songform Jazz”, Jazz 
New Black Music)”, that when the Perspectives, vol. 4, no. 1, 2010, 
religious and communal restrictions Be — Laer Feld, “Com- 
of behaviour break up, new energy tmaunication, Music, and 
absorbs the earlier patterns of disci- Speech about Music” in Year- 
pline without softening their strin- pat eee Coma 
vol. 16, 1984, pp. 1-18. 
gency. Jazz modernism ofbebop and 56. LeRoi Jones, Blues People: 
free jazz is based on a dialectics 
of capitalist expansion, experienced 


Negro Music in White America 
[1963], Harper Collins, New 
in a “modality of race”, turning 


York, 1999, pp. 199-200. 
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Lewis’s comparison between Parker and John Cage, under 


consciousness of limitation into artistic form. Jones observes that 


the direction Shepp, Taylor, and Coleman take is secular.*® 

One aspect of musicians’ seemingly finicky attitude 
towards the seemingly simple question of “what do you call it?”, 
should be conceptualised as not identifying with the product. 
Musicians’ unwillingness to give up the term jazz to journalists 
is not snobbery or putting copyright over one’s musical footprint, 
but grounded in wariness of the capitalist system of marketing 
and journalistic mediation. Coleman says this in unambiguous 
terms: “So if it’s me they’re selling, if I’m the product, then the 
profits couldn't come back to me, you dig?”.® In his entry for 
“Jazz” in Historische-Kritisches Worterbuch des Marxismus [His- 
torical-critical dictionary of marxism], Ben Watson connects 
the sound of jazz with its surroundings: it is music that responds 
to the brutality and tempo of modern system of exploitation 
and this is the reason behind its fundamental dissimilarity with 
any pre-industrial music around the world. Partly because 
of this, the sound of jazz also differs from the so-called art music, 
which viewed in its economic context has a long history of state 
sponsorship behind it. Jazz, however, is from the beginning a part 
of these capitalist relations of exploitation, "dirty business”, 
as Shepp would rightly affirm. It is this idea of jazz and capitalism 
that needs to be developed further as an intervention to the 
academic and journalistic discussion that prevents the question 
about the “death of jazz” from receiving true merit. 


CAPITALOGICAL SYSTEMS IN MUSIC 
In his article from 1996, George E. Lewis conceptualises Afrological 
and Eurological “musical belief systems and behavior” exempli- 
fying two kinds of musical logics." He claims not to make ethnically 
essentialist assumptions when differentiating these logics by 
making a distinction between improvisation and composition as the 
modus operandi of Afrological and Eurological methods, respect- 
fully. Historically and economically, the case is surely to be made: 
identification with European art music has without a doubt granted 
more lucrative positions and more intellectual freedom to its 
subject than a jazz background that has been identified with impro- 
visation. This construction obviously had, and to a certain extent 
still has, crude racial overtones, automatically giving to (mainly) 
white “composer-experimentalists” more cultural capital and 
ways to negotiate the meaning of their art than to (mainly) black 
“musician-improvisers”.® 
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the subchapter headings “Bird” and “Cage”, lays out the obvious 
metaphors of emancipation and captivity separating the afore- 
mentioned two logics. Lewis quotes approvingly saxophonist- 
theoretician Anthony Braxton, who like Lewis, is a MacArthur 
Fellow (receiver of the “Genius Grant”). According to Braxton, 
improvisation lays at the bottom of two central twentieth-century 
experimental music concepts, aleatory and indeterminism, 
words coined “to bypass the word improvisation and as such the 


influence of non-white sensibility”. 
While it can be argued that different 
conceptions of chance operations in 
experimental composition draw from 
jazz, Lewis in general does not give 
very stringent description about what 
Afrological improvisation actually 
consists of, other than “telling your 
story” as embodiment of lived history. 
He concludes with a quote from Parker, 
“if you don’t live it [music], it won’t 
come out of your horn”. Yet what he 
does not consider is Parker’s interest 
in modern composition and especially 
the music of Edgar Varése. Parker 
mentions his plan of studying with 
Varése in a 1954 interview with Paul 
Desmond but the opportunity never 
arrived as Varése took a trip to Europe 
to work on Déserts and Parker passed 
away upon his return. Also Parker’s 
incredible discipline in studying his 
instrument is without mention in 
Lewis’s account. In the interview with 
Desmond, he describes his old habit 
of playing alto saxophone for more than 
ten hours per day for several years. 
In Parker’s words: “study is absolutely 
necessary, in all forms [...] schooling 
is one of the most wonderful things 
there’s ever been”.® 

While Lewis’s emphasis on 
neglect of improvisation in European 
art music is poignant and his notion of 
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post-war musical avant-garde as generally only affirming impro- 
visation in a limited fashion seems grounded, this critical notion 
of improvisation should be expanded to face the question of 
what is commonly thought to be the epitome of jazz: rhythmic 
improvisation.® What I suggest is that Lewis’s one-sidedness 

on this question turns out to be indicative of a general trend in 
jazz literature, upholding jazz as a contemporary, “living” genre. 

It is against this narrative that musicians who want to break with 
jazz need to be explicated. While conceding that the history 

of jazz innovation can rightly be described in terms of improvi- 
sational models that are typically African-American, it should 

be underlined (in accordance with Lewis) that this is not a des- 
cription of ethnic specificity. Furthermore, I would stipulate 
that the systemic needs of capitalism to valorise money in capital 
and cultural capital through global networks tend to corrode the 
meaning of concepts such as Afrological or Eurological, if these 
are to be understood as more than historical descriptions, that is, 
if these are thought of as concepts with contemporary value. 

The question of improvisation as an especially “Afrological” 
procedure is not settled with exposing the obvious problems 
inherent to a “Eurological” position. The question of origins should 
be dealt with more rigour if the looming mirage of race is to 
be confronted. For it must be asked, what are the “musical belief 
systems” that ground African-American and European-Ameri- 
can music making if the reference to ethnicity does not separate 
them? If in the final analysis what separates the terms is a class 
construct of race, should we not understand them as instruments 
of stratification and control special to capitalism? Indeed, if 
these are capitalist constructs, or two modalities of “capitological” 
operations in music, how can their differentiation as concepts 
help us confront and struggle with their shared root that we find 
most urgent? 

Mark Abel shows in Groove: An Aesthetic of Measured Time 
that polyphonic vocal improvisation or “basing” that is often 
thought to be specific to jazz can be found as well in Anglo-Ameri- 
can folk music, independent of the development of Negro 
spirituals and the blues. Call-and-response work songs retained 
a distinctly African character in the United States. As Abel 
claims, this is attributed to the harsh racial divides within capitalist 
society: hard, manual labour was performed by the lowest 
classes, slaves as well as the least assimilated blacks. Further- 
more, Arab influences are certainly present in both West 
African and European folk music traditions before they become 
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. further mixed in the United States. After the Emancipation Pro- 


clamation of 1863, this shuffle of cultural references intensifies.” 
The question of uniqueness of rhythmic improvisation 
in West African music and its influence to blues and jazz should 
be answered, according to Abel, in a similar manner. The huge 
influence exerted on North American music by slaves from Africa 
introducing indigenous, staggered cross-rhythmic or poly- 
rhythmic component to this nascent culture must be conceptua- 
lised as an essential element of jazz. However cross-rhythm is 
not the same as syncopation, which is the most unique feature of 
jazz rhythm as well as the most stable element in its development. 
‘Syncopation, in contrast to cross-rhythms, requires a heavy 
counterforce of metrical order, which does not occur in African 
folk music that is generally non-metric without any rigid 
notion of total tempo over consecutive parts taking place.** What 
is required for polyrhythmic to become jazz syncopation is in 
fact consequent upon mechanisation. For without the recording 
equipment of studio work aimed at “canning” the best take, 
as well as circulating the musical products on the market and in 
commercial radio, in short, without commodification of music, 
cross-rhythm would not be transformed to jazz syncopation. As 
has been revealed in countless interviews, it is the possibility 
of recording and listening to records that marks the learning ex- 
perience of jazz musicians. These results are then “reviewed” 
by peers in informal sessions, setting up the hierarchy of players. 
Innovation is to be seen relative to this double process of solitary 
work and collective weeding out. It is the constellation of these 
two elements that marks jazz improvisation as a social form. 
Instead of accepting the idea of rhythmical improvisation 
as especially African, which would be unconsciously transmitted 
as “cultural heritage by (quasi-)genetic means”, Abel points out 
that it is a conscious process of selection and choice that brings 
musicians of different backgrounds to play “black music”.® What 
is needed for jazz improvisation to SUE SEEP EERE SEP EEEP See 
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these arguments is to work on autonomous form, substantially 
delimiting the uses in which their music can be put and demar- 
cating the meanings given to it. These uses in the USA were 
obviously mostly controlled by the white, liberal press and market- 
ing efforts, removed from the actual aims of the musicians. It is 
this trajectory towards liberation from pre-given, capitalistically 
mediated schema that makes musicians question the label of 
“jazz” and seek independence from it. 

To sum up, my thesis is that what generally goes missing in 
many accounts on jazz is the structurally central role of capita- 
lism to arrange exploitation as well as promise of individual recog- 
nition on perceived lines of racial identity that quite simply 
would not exist outside of capitalist relations of power.” Conceptua- 
lising this background is essential if we are to face the musicians’ 
claims about the “death of jazz” or what they consider as anachro- 
nistic and cliché representations of their music. Dixon and Shepp 
perceived this situation and became accordingly vocal critics of 
the system. Looked at from the perspective of Finnish discourse 
on jazz, one barrier on this route to independence from these struc- 
tures can be identified as “the spirit of jazz”. 


LOOKING AFTER THE SPIRIT OF JAZZ 
Concentrating on the reviews of Giuffre’s solo concert at the 
opening of Young America Presents exhibition supported by the 
CIA and Shepp—Dixon Quartet’s concerts at the socialist youth 
festival opens a crack in the discourse of Finnish jazz at the very 
moment of its conception. It seems important to critically develop 
this further, if only tentatively. 

When discussing Finnish jazz it is worthwhile to note that 
bebop and its successor hard-bop had not really arrived in 
Finland before the 1962 festival. Finnish jazz in the 1940s and 
1950s had been strictly for dancing, a curious combination 
of German march music with Russian minor key melodies often 
accompanied by an accordion, an oddity by any standard of 
jazz arrangement.” In a sense, modern jazz, which for example 
in Sweden resonated against a deeper history of music, was 
dropped into a cultural vacuum specific to Finland. Accordingly, 
it is not just pedantry to insist that when The History of Euro- 
pean Jazz handbook places Finland under section called “Scandi- 
navia”, this is an error. Not only geographically but also cultu- 
rally, the kingdoms of Sweden, Norway and Denmark share close 
cultural, linguistic, and historical ties that do not apply to Finland. 
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In the early 1960s, a new generation of Finnish musici- 
ans—some with conservatory background, some self-taught 
took to jazz with all seriousness and their approach was very 
much an active reconstruction of the “American” jazz tradition. 
This was to be music of great heritage, yet open-minded and 
tolerant towards different kinds of hybridisations and experi- 
ments. The construction of Finnish jazz as an “artistic main- 
stream” seems to rehash certain features of jazz reception that 
were already encountered in with Shepp~Dixon Quartet and 
Giuffre in 1962. Especially the thematic of atmosphere is played 


out to its full potential. 


When looking for forerunners to critics of Dixon and Shepp 
in 1962, it is not a far cry to detect similarity with the earlier put- 
downs on bebop during the 1940s. The “jazz wars” were started 
in 1949 by French critic Hugues Panassié’s passionate attack 
on bebop as “heresy” in the name of true jazz. Theorists Philippe 
Carles and Jean-Louis Comolli call the result of this *thousand- 


page conflict” the imposition of a strict 
aesthetic system on jazz, bogging down 
all discussions to questions of authen- 
ticity and the norms and principles 
of jazz.”* Something similar, although 
with different variables and in smaller 
scale, happens in Finland after 1962. 
My intention is to further theoretically 
develop this conjuncture by reflect- 
ing on the development of institutionali- 
sation of jazz in Finland, especially 
when viewed through the lens of Pori 
Jazz Festival and the critical discourse 
surrounding it. The events of 1962 have 
a subterranean connection to Pori. 

Anticipations for Pori Jazz can 
already be heard in an editorial text by 
Palli in Rytmi, after the twin festivals 
of the summer, when he recollects his 
thoughts on Young America Presents 
and the youth festival. Palli reveals his 
dream of a yearly international jazz 
festival that 

[..] would be held every summer 
and would gather people from East 
and West in the celebration of jazz. 
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Finland’s geographical and political position would allow for the 
execution of this kind of cause. Naturally the festival should be 
devoid of all political ideology. Instead it should be mere party of 
jazz, where the enthusiasts could converse and get to know each 
other in this field of music.” 

It is worth underlining how this idea of political neutrality 
plays out in the imagination of Paili: firstly, the aim of this festi- 
val would be to provide a tourist attraction during the summer 
holidays. Thus commercial outlook is essential and the festival 
should be something of a mainstream. However, Palli realistically 
relates that “strong support from the state” is necessary for 
this kind of festival to really make the grade. If these standards are 
met, the event might be “even a bigger tourist attraction than the 
already traditional, huge Sibelius week”.” 

Here are the three central theses for the possibility for 
jazz festival to become popular in Finland in Palli’s terse formu- 
lation: one, it should be “naturally” apolitical; two, targeted 
commercially to a mainstream audience that could coincide with 
the jazz audience; three, national framework in terms of state- 
funding and cultural reference to Sibelius week, denoting both 
classical music’s authority on cultural matters as well as the 
status of national hero-composer, Jean Sibelius.” 

In the imagery of Pori Jazz Festival these elements find 
a surprisingly fitting reference to the events of 1962. One of the 
major emblems for Pori Jazz is Bert Stern’s film Jazz On 
A Summer's Day. The film celebrates the inclusive nature of an 
upwardly mobile middlebrow jazz audience, and was screened 
in Helsinki as part of Young America Presents in 1962. Before 
this the film had already been shown in Pori in 1961, where 
it got an enthusiastic reception by the local audience. Jazz buffs 
perceptively noticed that Pori’s seaside resort of Kirjurinluoto 
could serve a similar setting to that of Newport's beach. As Stern’s 
film juxtaposed America’s Cup sailing yacht race with smooth 
jazz, the organisation called Manuscript 63 followed suit by 
organising in 1965 the first “West Coast Jazz Concert” in Pori. The 
actual festival started in 1966 and after many years of hand to 
mouth economics, just as Palli prophesied, it was established by 
state sponsorship and gained a large mainstream audience. It is 
today by far the biggest and holds the most eclectic programme 

of Finnish jazz festivals.” 

As Kirjurinluoto promised lazy summer days, listening to 
jazz and watching yachts move on the water, the imagery for this 
was forged in the opening minutes of Stern’s film. The sequence 
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highlights Giuffre’s performance at the 1958 festival, alternating 


between shots of him in profile playing tenor sax in his distinctly 
airy West Coast style, eyes closed, with shots of the sea against 
which lights and mirror images of yachts are reflected.” This 
emblematic film has been screened several times in Pori as part 
of the festival programme, and it is an important part of the 
festival’s imagery. 

It could be noted that the image and the event do not form 
a random combination. In his study on the Newport Jazz Festival, 
sa Gennari has called the curator 73. Erkki Pali, “Tapahtul 
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both mainstream market and jazz enthusiasts; state investment 
with proper national imagery) will indeed play out over time in 
the narrative of what jazz means in the context of Pori Jazz. As the 
festival got bigger, it started to accommodate for different musical 
styles and genres. During the 1980s the change was hotly debated 
in the press and in the end was encapsulated by the comment of 
executive director Jyrki Kangas in 1989. He stated, “the festival 
strives to present best possible music. It can be called by what- 
ever name anyone likes, because jazz is more of a lifestyle than 
a strict definition of music.” 
Jari Eerola’s research on the critical reception of Pori Jazz 
in Finnish newspapers points out how jazz critics have tended 
to see themselves as shepherds of atmosphere or mood. This 
required an abstraction from the layman’s experience (pre- 
sumably listening to music while having a good time) and instead 
incorporating into analysis of the event a description of the 
audience response as well. This repeatedly leads to vehement 
comments by the critics. What the mood and ambiance demands, 
according to Eerola, is something he terms “the spirit of jazz”. 
This term crystallises in the various newspaper discussions about 
the festival in the 1990s. Eerola points out that the whole dis- 
course takes new shape when filtered through this concept: the 
critics’ earlier worries about the commercialisation of music, 
the festival bloating out of proportion, or the question of whether 
electric instruments or amplification are proper to jazz, can 
now be seen in relation to the fundamental question of whether 
the spirit of jazz is adhered to or not.” The critics’ discourse 
has distant echoes from pietism and general overtones from pasto- 
ral care, including worry over the parish (audience) that both 
participates in the spirit and creates it while simultaneously 
threatening it with their base vulgarity. This rhetoric is familiar 
from the “jazz wars” of the 1940s, as analysed by Carles and 
Comolli: “Swing—whose role and definition are more or less those 
of the Holy Spirit—was either present in music or not; some 
could see it, others could not [...] bop musicians were presented 
as traitors to the ‘spirit of their race”’.* 

In this construction of Finnish jazz, two things come 
together, as it was already mentioned by Palli in his 1962 editorial 
text. They meet in a deeply contradictory manner. Here the 
identity of jazz is constructed from elements, the combination 
of which I would describe as art with market value. Critical 
discourse states: only jazz that can “stand” on its both legs (the 
commercial and the artistic) should be rewarded state funding. 
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It is important to underline that any construction of criteria is 
inherently fractured since a balance between art and market can 
only be negotiated case by case. This marks the job of the critic 
as crucial, because without critical commentary, either the jazz 
buffs (with their strange, cult-like obsessions) or “the masses” 
(with no taste at all) will take over and disturb the equilibrium, 
only to spoil the atmosphere if left to their own devices. The critic 
mediates these positions and delivers a judgment about the 
validity of music to the public (and to the institutions of state and 
the festival itself), thus validating the music, and at other times 
giving out signs of warning. The crucial thing that pulls this dis- 
course together is the “spirit of jazz”. 

Already in 1962, Palli gives a premonition of how this object 
of discourse should be constructed. In Giuffre’s solo, which he in 
general abstains from valuing, Palli points out that no matter what 
opinion one has of the music, “the atmosphere is strong”, and the 
impression the concert leaves “is remarkable”. This foregoes any 
aesthetic judgment of the value of music by recourse to a meta- 
level, which points directly to its authenticity. What Palli suggests 
is significant in this regard. For him, experimentalism in jazz 
should be considered as “art, maybe like a contemporary painting 
or sculpture”, a context provided by Young America Presents.” 
On the other hand, Palli remarkably changes his opinion when 
pressed by Hynynen to back up his judgement on Shepp and 
Dixon. Here he decisively argues that although he is not informed 
about the music, he did not like it because it was artificial." In 
fact Palli might as well have argued that he did not feel the spirit 
of jazz, as he repeatedly complains about the atmosphere, the un- 
artful music, and general lack of right ambience. 

More than thirty years later in more refined manner with 
suitable historical references, the Finnish discourse of jazz seemed 
to still revolve around these para- 
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forward opinions that in general match each other. They both 
comment on the variety of music on the festival programme. 
According to Hauru “meat pies and sweets should be kept on 
different shelves, as it is done in supermarkets”, while Asu states 
straightforwardly that avarice has been the guiding light leading 
the festival programme to add non-jazz: “someone like B.B. King 
or James Brown has never had anything to do with jazz”. Then, 
moving on to the jazz programme, the writers ensure that real 
music is art and that jazz is art. The LCJO’s concert is technically 
praised and considered especially authentic.™ 

It is striking how according to Finnish critics, the music 
of Brown or King can be self-evidently regarded as non-jazz. As 
commercial music has no spirit and artificial experimentalism 
has no atmosphere, these are regarded in a peculiar sense as not 
authentic although they pretend to be. Hither the music is being 
caught up with all too mundane affairs (entertainment signalling 
permission for audience to get drunk) or the music is artificial 
and unworthy of attention (experimental, fake). This latter idea 
especially is antedated in Palli’s and Dim’s denunciations of 
Shepp and Dixon. 

This does not mean that some iterations of free jazz were 
not happening at Pori Jazz, quite the contrary. After all, the festi- 
val introduced artists such as Coleman, Cherry, Rahsaan Roland 
Kirk, Sonny Sharrock, and Dixon to a bigger jazz audience in 
Finland. Yet the contributions of these musicians were seen as 
a counterweight on the scale, to balance out art and commercia- 
lism, according to the notion of “coordinating the artistic tastes 
and styles that is vital for [...] Pori [Jazz]”.* It is this balancing act 
between art and market that the critics see as their job to guard. 

The construction of jazz aesthetic in Finland, concerned 
more than anything with the spirit of jazz, is an abstraction that 
rules out the possibility of negation or the “death” of jazz. Inside 
this abstraction such ideas as “tradition”, “swing”, or “feel” are 
defended against “dry experimentalism” (as well as commercial- 
ism), but it is not on the level of artistic abstraction as discussed 
in relation to Shepp and Dixon. The critical abstraction fixates 
music to an apparatus that mediates capital, popular opinion, 
and the “spirit of jazz”, guarded by critics on the national arena. 
The problem is considerable but to achieve change is not an 
impossible step. The option of listening to music (like Hynynen) 
and to musicians (like Sundin) is there, and moving towards 
autonomy is possible as it has been this entire time. 
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1962 TESTIMONIES 


Ann Eccles, Donald Quinlan, Perry Robinson, Angela Davis, 
Johan von Bonsdorff 


COMMUNIST YOUTH 
ACTIVITIES 

(Eighth World Youth Festival, 
Helsinki, Finland, 1962) 
Hearings Before the Committee 
on Un-American Activities House 
of Representatives 

U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, 1962, p. 1835 


Mr. Tavenner: Miss Eccles and 
Mr Quinlan, what type of cultural 
i. presentation did the American 
f delegation produce in Helsinki? 


Miss Eccles: There was a four- 
man jazz group headed by Perry 
Robinson and Archie Shepp, 

who played very progressive jazz. 
One of the pieces they played 

was an ode to Jomo Kiniata, which 
was written by Perry Robinson. 


f Mr Quinlan: There was another 

} Piece played as a tribute to 

~ Patrice Lumumba, which was 
a composition which lasted for 
35 or 40 minutes. 


. Miss Eccles: We also had a chorus 
; that was supposed to be composed 
of the delegates themselves. On 
: the first day of the Festival, we 

; Were up against Bulgarian mixed 
chorus which had won awards 
Singing all around Europe. 


Mr Quinlan: We also had our 
Contributions of rock and roll at 
the Festival. We had a number 

; Of folk singers, including Jerry 
Silverman and Jim McDonald. 


| Mr Tavenner: What type presen- 

tations did the folk singers, 

Silverman and others, present 

for the entertainment of the 
delegates? 
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Mr Quinlan: In general they 
can be characterized as anti- 
American. Such songs as “We 
Ain’t Going To Study War No 
More,” ... 


—_—————— ee 


THE TRAVELER 

Writers Club Press, 2001, 
pp. 85-87 : 
Perry Robinson 


The summer of 1961 I got back 
from Spain, and in early 1962 
I got a call from the clarinet and 
saxophone player Eddie Daniels. 
I knew Eddie from high school; 
he didn’t go to Music and Art, but 
me, him, and Jon Mayer used 
to hang out and jam together. In 
fact Jon was partly responsible 
for getting Eddie started on his 
career: Jon brought Eddie to play 
~with Tony Scott at the Half Note, 
and on that gig Thad Jones heard 
Eddie and hired him for the 
famous Thad Jones-Mel Lewis 
Big Band. So one day Eddie 
called me and said, “I have a gig 
on a student ship going over 
to Amsterdam. You don’t get paid, 
but you get free room and board.” 
I said, “Oh, this is great,” and then 
I heard about the World Youth 
Festival. 

America didn’t know 
about the festival because we 
were in the Cold War at the time, 
and the World Youth Festival 
was Russia's idea. It was held 
every few years in a different 
place; it was a gathering like the 
Olympics but with the world’s 
youth doing arts. I heard who was 
going to be there—saxophonist 
Archie Shepp, trumpeter Bill 
Dixon, pianist Cecil Taylor (who 
didn’t actually go)—and I wanted 


to go very badly. I went to my dad, 
and he got in touch with the com- 
mittee. We asked ifI could go if 
I got there on my own, and they 
said yes. 
We had an event in Town 
Hall in late spring of 1962 to raise 
money for the American contin- 
gent. Most countries paid for their 
delegation to go, but of course 
our government didn’t because 
it was considered a Communist 
gathering. I brought a quartet to 
play at the benefit, and bassist 
Henry Grimes was part of the 
group. Bill Dixon and Archie 
Shepp were there playing with 
their groups, and that’s where 
I first met Archie. He knew Henry 
and he knew who I was; we 
jammed a bit at the concert and 
we hit it off. Archie also knew 
my dad's music; later on he recor- 
ded my dad’s song “The House 
I Live In,” which Sonny Rollins 
also recorded. Archie recorded 
it in Denmark in 1963, and the 
name of the whole album is The 
House I Live In. 
So I went, but first I did 
the gig on the boat. Our group 
was Eddie, me, the pianist Don 
Friedman, who’s played with 
wonderful people like Buddy 
DeFranco, Clark Terry, and 
Booker Little; bassist Dick Kniss 
who later played with Peter, 
Paul and Mary and John Denver; 
and drummer Dick Berk, who’s 
known for playing with Ted 
Curson. They had all kinds of 
musical groups on the boat, and 
we were the jazz group. The 
name of the boat was The Seven 
Seas, and I wrote my tune “The 
Seven Seas” on that gig. I’ve 
never played it in public, but it 
could be resurrected. There 
were lots of young people on 
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the boat, and I did a lot of magic 
tricks for everyone—it was a ter- 
rific time. 

Then in late July I arrived 
at the Youth Festival. I'll never 
forget the opening day ceremony 
and parade: we met in a stadium 
in Helsinki and all the countries 
came in national costumes with 
flags, it was so fucking high. 

I joined a group with Archie, Bill 
Dixon, bassist Don Moore, and 
drummer Howard McRae. Our 
group had a special concert, and 
we also played good-will gigs 

on open-air trucks in different 
towns in Helsinki. We played 
standards and free, and the people 
loved us; everyone treated as 
well, they even threw flowers on 
stage. And it was terrific because 
we met many great artists at 

the festival; we got to meet the 
famous Russian poet Yevgeny 
Yevtushenko, and I remember 
him reading poetry with a bottle 
of vodka on stage. We also met 
the great Danish saxophonist John 
Tchicai there, and soon after 

he came to New York and became 
part of the free music scene. 

The only problem with 
the festival was that Finland had 
big alcoholic problems, so at 
that time the government regu- 
lated alcohol. They didn’t have 
bars because they only served 
alcohol with food; they had 
state-run liquor stores, but you 
could only buy a limited amount. 
Iremember Archie and I were 
going crazy with the restrictions. 
In between gigs we'd want to get 
a drink, and we'd run all around 
town trying to find something. 

After the festival was over 
Archie and some other musici- 
ans went to Russia, but the rest 
of our group went on to Stock- 


holm as a quartet and got some 
gigs. Albert Ayler was in the Old 
Town in Stockholm; I introduced 
him to the band, and he sat in 
with us. When we were all back 
in the States I sometimes played 
with members of the group in 
different formats; for instance, in 
February 1963 we did a gig at 

the WBAI studios as the Archie 
Shepp-Bill Dixon Augmented 
Quartet with Archie, Bill, me, 
Roswell Rudd, John Tchicai, Guy 
Hampton, Lowell Slocum, Gary 
Newman, Jimmie Stevenson, Jr., 
and J.C. Moses. So the festival 
was a very high experience, and 
I was lucky to go and play with 
such great people. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
Random House, 1974, p. 124. 
Angela Davis 


Though it was the dominant 
theme, camaraderie was not the 
whole story of the festival. In 
keeping with the dictates of the 
Cold War, the CIA had planted 
its agents and informers in all 
the strategic areas of the 
festival, including the delegation 
from the United States. (A fact 
later admitted by the Agency). 
Provocations were frequent and 
assumed varied forms. Mem- 
bers of the delegation from the 
German Democratic Republic 
were kidnapped, for example, 
tear-gas bombs were set off 
in crowds during mass events 
and Hell’s-Angels types picked 
fistfights with delegates in the 
streets of downtown Helsinki. 
After saying good-bye 
to my new friends, and spending 
some time visiting my German 
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friend, Manfred, I returned to the 
States to find an FBI investigator 
awaiting me. 

“What were you doing at 
that Communist Youth Festival 
this summer?” the agent wanted 
to know. “Don’t you know how 
we feel about Communists? 
Don’t you know what we do to 
Communists?” 


KUN VANHA VALLATTIIN 
(When the Old Student House 
Was Occupied), Tammi, Helsinki, 
1986, pp. 68-69 

Johan von Bonsdorff 


How much fits on the front page? 
Four columns? Six? How many 
sheets can you take? 

S. arrives in the editorial 
office, panting, having run 
from the Olympic Stadium. The 
opening ceremony of the World 
Festival of Youth and Students has 
just ended. The biggest inter- 
national event in the history of 
Finland has begun. 

Head of evening shift at 
Hufvudstadsbladet, Para Widen, 
does not even raise his gaze from 
the desk. From a drawer he takes 
up a telegram of the Finnish News 
Agency, it is ten rows long. 

Put a title on it, small, one 
column. Inner pages. 

It is a snippet from a com- 
pletely formal greeting speech 
by the Minister of Education, 
Heikki Hosia. Nothing else. This 
is supposed to acknowledge 
the event that has brought fifteen 
thousand young people from 
all around the world to Helsinki, it 
is visible on every street corner. 
But to Hufvudstadsbladet, as well 
as to other bourgeois and social 
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democratic newspapers, it does 
not exist. 

Para is turning a blind 
eye to the affair not because 
he physically has only one eye. 
The copyeditor’s glass eye 
is following a silent agreement 
of those who rule over the bour- 
geois public sphere in Finland: 
no space is to be given to the 
communist festival. 
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BLACK MUSIC SURVIVED NOT BECAUSE BUT IN SPITE 
OF CAPITALISM 

Interview with Archie Shepp 

Pori 18 July 2019 


Sezgin Boynik 
Taneli Viitahuhta 


. Taneli Viitahuhta: So we start by 
f going back to 1962, when you and 


Bill Dixon were in Finland with 
your quartet. 


Archie Shepp: Howard McRae 
played drums, Bill Dixon was on 
trumpet, and Don Moore on bass. 


TV: And Perry Robinson? 


AS: Yes, Perry Robinson on clari- 
net. He was here. I am a big 

fan of his father who wrote the 
composition “The House I Live 
In”. I recorded that, in fact, years 
ago in Denmark, in 1963. 


\Sezgin Boynik: His father was 


also political, a communist. 
AS: Yes. 


TV: We are really interested in 
how you come up with the idea 


' to perform at the youth festival 


in Helsinki because at that time, 
of course, this was a socialist 
festival and you had to organise 

a lot of concerts in New York City 
to get the funding to go to Europe. 
This shows that you were really 
dedicated to go, where did you get 
that dedication? 


AS: In fact, I was an activist, very 
involved in the civil rights move- 
ment. And it was the Communist 
Party of the United States that 
organised and arranged several 
artists, including Pete Seeger, 
The Pennywhistlers, all these art- 
ists were sponsored by the party. 
And in fact, it was an actor, Ossie 
Davis, who gave a speech at an 
assembly of people. This was orga- 
nised to raise money to send 

me and other artists to the festival. 
So I was actually sponsored at 
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that time by the Communist Party. 
I mean they summoned the 
money and it was their idea that 

I should go. Partly because at 
that time I was associated with 
the music that was called avant- 
garde and my opinions were, well, 
today they would call them left. 

I was very much involved in the 
liberation of my people. I fought 
against racism, and poverty, 

and things that kept my people 
separated and marginalised— 
African-Americans. So, my music 
spoke to those issues and I wrote 
articles at that time. I even wrote 
a play, which was called The 
Communist. 


SB: We wanted to ask about this. 
Is this the same play that was 
later published as Junebug Gradu- 
ates Tonight? 


~AS: Yes, that’s right. That’s be- 
cause we got a Rockefeller grant. 


SB: And when did you write this 
play? 

AS: I wrote it between the time 
I graduated from university in 
1959 and 1963-64. 

SB: So it was more or less the 
same years, same period as this 
festival. 

AS: Yes, yes. 


SB: And is it the same play as 
Junebug Graduates Tonight? 


AS: It’s the same play. 
SB: You only changed the title? 


AS: Yes, just changed the title. 


TV: And then it was produced, 
1965, around that time? 


AS: Yes, 1964-65. In fact it was 
published, I have a copy of 
the original production, it was 
published in a book called 
The Black Drama Anthology, 
edited by Woodie King. 


SB: Yes, published by Meridian 
we read it from there, it’s 

called Junebug Graduates Tonight: 
A Jazz Allegory. And were you 

a member of Communist Party? 


AS: No. [makes a hush sound] 


Monette Berthommier [Shepp’s 
wife and manager]: Is it a little 
strange that he said “shh”? 


AS: In the United States, it’s not 
a good term. 


TV: Yes, and this shows in the 
way many people from the 
American delegation were hand- 
led, when they returned from 
the festival. They got summoned 
to the House Un-American 
Activities Committee. 


AS: Oh yeah. They were invest- 
igated, because the time was just 
out of McCarthyism, and so on. 
But before that, there were many 
people who spoke out, actors 
like Harry Belafonte... 


SB: Or Paul Robeson, I think. 


AS: Yes, Paul Robeson, he suf- 
fered from that. 


MB: And some filmmakers, too. 


AS: Yes, filmmakers. They were 
put out of the industry, they 
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couldn’t get work... So it was not 
a good time for people who didn't 
conform. The Communist Party 
in France was very powerful from 
1937... 


[Discussion between Shepp and 
Berthommier, in French, about 
historical figures of PCF.] 


AS [back to English}: Communism 
is more centralised, socialism 
also allows for mixed economy, 
capitalism and socialism 
working together. As in Sweden. 


SB: Or Yugoslavia. 
AS: Yeah, yeah. 


TV: But at that time, it was also 
very heated in Finland. 


AS: Oh yes, there were riots on 
the street, what is the name of 
this big street? 


TV: Mannerheimintie. 


AS: Yes, there were many 
rioters... 


TV: And tear gas... 


AS: Absolutely. People on the 
right were very opposed to the 
festival. I remember passing 
along Mannerheim street and 
there was tear gas... 


TV: So you experienced this first 
hand? 


AS: Yes, I experienced those 
young people on the right who 
were very abusive and some- 
times aggressive towards people 
who were participating in the 
festival. 


TV: And, were you aware at the 
time that there was another 
festival organised and clandes- 
tinely funded by the CIA. They 
even had a jazz program. Did you 
know this? 


AS: Yes, now that you mention it, 
I was aware of that. A counter- 
festival... 


TV: Yes, counter-festival, that’s 
what they called it. Jimmy Giuffre 


was playing... 


AS: Oh, Jimmy Giuffre was 
playing at the counter-festival? 


TV: Yes, he was the talk of the 
town that summer! He did a 
clarinet solo in Ateneum, which 
is a national art gallery and it 
was very well received. There 
were glowing reviews about it 

in the press. We have been going 
through the critiques of your 
concerts with Bill Dixon and they 
were not at all that positive. 


AS: Well, at that time, the kind of 
music we were playing was 

not really very well known and 
did not haye a very large audi- 
ence. Jimmy Giuffre was playing 
more classical jazz and he had 
already a reputation for playing 
with the Woody Herman band, 
and they were very much inside 
the mix of the counter-festival. 
These musicians confirmed what 
People expected when they came 
to hear civil jazz. And we didn’t 

at all, we were completely on the 
Margin and we played music that 
Was quite new at the time. 


SB: Also, we have a theory that 


the reason behind your music 
being neglected in the press, for 
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example, is that it did not fit 

into what people understood jazz 
coming from the US should 
represent. Which means that jazz 
in your case was seen as being 
part of the left, of the Soviet Bloc. 


AS: In my music I wanted to 
express my political feelings, and 
at that time civil jazz was never 
seen as anything political. It was 
always considered artistic, or, 

for those people who were very 
racist, it was considered “nigger 
music”. And my music fought 
against that, spoke against that. 
In my plays and poetry I ex- 
pressed an entirely different posi- 
tion, a political and cultural 
position, which spoke more to- 
wards the liberation of oppressed 
people. 


SB: And this liberation is not just 
aracial liberation... 


AS: No... 


SB: But involves also class 
liberation. 


AS: Absolutely. 


SB: And also a very strong 
position against war. 


AS: Absolutely. 


SB: We were very excited to read 
your statements. 


AS: Yes, I wrote articles against 
the war in Vietnam, and so on. 
And in the United States I was not 
accepted very well. The jazz cri- 
tics and people who were asso- 
ciated with the politics did not 
agree with my political position. 


Black Music Survived... 


TV: Perhaps with the exception 
of Amiri Baraka... 


AS: LeRoi Jones! He was LeRoi 
Jones when we first met. In fact, 
he was responsible for the first 
articles written about me. Amiri 
was very important. 


- SB: We went through Downbeat 
from 1959 to 1966, and read your 
text “An Artist Speaks Bluntly”, 
which is such a contemporary 
text, also speaking about today. 


AS: Yes. 


SB: You got such a strong reply 
against this text. In each issue 
from December 1965 to summer 
1966 there was some reply 
against your text. What did you 
think about that? 


AS: Well, Inever expected people 
who disagreed with me to begin 
with to suddenly agree with me 
after my article. On the contrary, 
I knew it would provoke a lot 

of controversy. Because the idea 
was that artists, especially black 
artists, would only do what they 
were expected to do. As a jazz 
musician, I was expected to play 
music with everybody else’s 
ideas on how that music should 
sound like. I was expected to 
say—well, to not really say any- 
thing! For the African-Americans 
the situation was like this: the 
less you said, the more success 
you might have. I expected a 
certain amount of rejection, a lot 
of people would disagree with 
my opinions. I wasn’t shocked or 
surprised. In fact it is quite inte- 
resting to hear that there was 
such a consistent response 
against what I had to say. 
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SB: In every issue for six 
months! 


AS: Of course, a lot of people who 
rejected that were middle-of-the- 
road white people who listened 
to jazz expecting that it should 
conform to their ideas. 


TV: As entertainment. 
AS: As entertainment, absolutely. 


SB: One general kind of critical 
reply came from the liberal 
understanding: politics shouldn’t 
be introduced into jazz. If you 
make avant-garde, free jazz, or 
new music, you shouldn't intro- 
duce politics. 


AS: It is very convenient, of course, 
for people who were at that time 
oppressing black people and 
who rejected the idea that blacks 
should have equality—social 
and economic equality—in the 
society. Frequently, this was 

the response and still is. Itisa 
question that looms important in 
terms of art in general, not only 
music, but painting and writing 
as well. The theory among the 
conservative critics in the United 
States is that art and politics 
have no relationship. That’s very 
convenient for people who are 
racist and seek to marginalise 
minority groups, poor people; to 
say that when they protest, that 
their protest should not combine 
with the things that they do for 

a living, that a saxophone player 
shouldn't talk about politics. 

But why not? That’s a prejudice 
that I don’t accept. 


TV: The critiques of your con- 
certs in Helsinki go like this. One 


: critic says that it was horrendous 
noise and luckily it ended. And 
then there is one longer piece 
that is a bit more elaborate but 
basically says the same thing. 


AS: The same thing, ok. 
SB: More liberal position. 


TV: And this shows very much 
the situation in Finland. 

. Your concerts have been called 
the first free jazz concerts 

in Finland, ever. And now, I have 
been listening to these gigs. 


AS: Oh, really? 


TV: Yes, it is available in the public 
broadcasting radio’s archives. 
They haven't been broadcasting 
them... 


q AS: But they documented them. 
TV: Yes they did. 


AS: I would like to hear some of 
that. 


TV: Now it’s possible. 
hi: SB: But only in Finland. 


TV: Now, fifty-seven years after 
the gigs, it’s possible, but only 
inside of Finland on the Internet. 
My theory is that in Finland, 
" from those concerts on, the politi- 
: caland artistic qualities of free 

;, J8z2 were neglected. And this goes 
f Much further. Now that your 
concerts with Bill Dixon are avail- 
able, they are still poorly 
framed. There is no mention of 
the socialist youth festival, the 
. announcer says “performed at 
y the international youth festival”, 
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but what does this mean? 

The politics at the socialist youth 
festival are not mentioned. 

And it is this history of silence, 
which started at that time, 

that still continues. The festival 
was boycotted by the media, 
there was a media ban. And I see 
that media in Finland is still 
being silent about artistic and 
political qualities of the music. 


AS: I think it is understandable, 
because even at that time 

the Finnish people were really 
divided between the right and 
the left, and maybe even today 
some of that carries over: the 
people who oppose the things we 
were doing, the reasons why we 
did it, and the things I personally 
spoke against. But regardless, 

I was not discouraged by the opin- 
ions of others, I knew I was onto 
another track, another direction. 
I have been inspired by people 
like John Coltrane, he meant a lot 
to me, he opened up a lot of doors, 
not only artistically, for people like 
myself who wanted to express 
some ideas that might be called 
literary. Through Coltrane 

I understood that literary ideas 
could be expressed through 
musical performance. This inspi- 
red me, encouraged me and gave 
me the intellectual strength to 

do what I did. I was probably the 
only one in the band who spoke 
out politically. Bill Dixon, who was 
avery intellectual person and 
very committed to change, was 
not so much associated with 
expressing those beliefs publicly. 
But I was, and this is not to brag 
about myself for I have suffered 
economically until now for my 
beliefs. Many musicians, particu- 
larly the musicians of colour 
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who succeeded, succeeded in part 
because they never said any- 
thing against the established opin- 
ions of what artists should be: 
that they should not be commit- 
ted to any political idea or be 
informed culturally of the impor- 
tance about what had been 
created by their people. And this 
goes back to the Negro spiritual 
and the work songs. All of those 
things were important in 

the creation of modern African- 
American music. 


SB: And many times, you are 
putting this political position in 
the frame of Marxism or of com- 
munism, leftist terms more 
generally. What is your position 
on this question and what were 
the sources of your Marxism? 


AS: Since the time I was a young 
man, my mother, my father, 
my people were very much con- 
cerned with the liberation of 
our people, that we should receive 
equal treatment under the 
law, and that economically and 
culturally we should be accep- 
ted. So, as I became a man and 
after university, my politi- 
cal commitments became stron- 
ger and better informed, I rea- 
lised that we were systematically 
denied educational equality, 
that economically we were not 
given the opportunity the main- 
stream of society have, and 
I began to talk about these things. 
I was particularly influenced by 
my experience during university 
when I began to listen to poetry 
on recordings. I had never 
thought that you could record 
anything but music, but then 
I began to listen to poets such as 
T.S. Eliot, E. E. Cummings, Ezra 
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Pound; I heard these people had 
recordings at university. After 

I graduated, I began to think 

I could combine poetry, literary 
ideas, with musical ideas. 

I majored in theatre, and when 

I wrote my first play it contained 
music. Many of those songs con- 
veyed political meanings. So 
Iemerged as musicien complet, 
I put it all together from my 
perspective: liberation, equality. 
All this could be expressed in 
the saxophone or I could express 
it in literary terms, dramatic 
terms, and still combine it with 
music. That was sort of the idea. 
It hadn't yet reached completion 
when I came here in 1962 but 

as I evolved, I accumulated more 
awareness on how to combine 
music and literary expression. 


TV: Was the trip significant or 
important in this regard? 


AS: Oh yes, I had dreamt of 
coming to Europe since I was 
a young man, so when the 
opportunity did arise, I was 
ready for it and ready for 

the engagement. At the time, 
because I was afraid to fly 

on a plane, I came to Europe 
by boat. In fact, I took the last 
voyage by Queen Mary. We 
went to Liverpool and from 
Liverpool we took another ship, 
the Baltika, I believe it was a 
Russian ship. I came to Finland 
on that boat, the Baltika. 


SB: We read somewhere that 
after the festival you travelled 
to the Soviet Union. 


AS: Yes, and to Czechoslovakia, 
East Germany, yes. 


SB: To perform or just visit? 


AS: I took part in several sym- 
posia. At that time the Commu- 
nist Party held the opinion 
that so-called jazz music was 
decadent music. 


MB: In’Russia? 


AS: In Russia. And I participated 
in the debate, and told them 

they were giving too much credit 
to capitalism, that black music 
survived not because of capita- 
lism but in spite of capitalism. 
And this was an opinion that was 
not very popular in Soviet 
Union at that time because there 
were no [official] nightclubs. 
Tremember playing in an under- 
ground nightclub in Moscow. 

If they had known about it, they 
probably would have shut the 
nightclub down. 


TV: Yes, it was a hot debate. 
Benny Goodman had a big 
tour around the Soviet Union 
in 1962 and soon after this 
Khrushchev banned jazz, there 
was a new direction. 


AS: Yeah. 


SB: Also, the festival in 1962 

was very much dedicated to the 
decolonisation movement, and 
your performances in Helsinki 
included songs with dedications 
to [Patrice] Lumumba and [Jomo] 


; Kenyatta. We see these asa 

| Precedent to your participation 
at the Pan-African Festival in 

Algiers, 1969. What do you think? 

Was there a strong effect of 

the anticolonial movement in 

Helsinki? 


AS: Yes, after the first festival, 
I continued to work in the 
context of music that carried 
political message. In the 
following year, I was with the 
New York Contemporary 5 

in Denmark. And from there 
on, the titles of my songs and 
my literary works, poems, all 
addressed themselves to the 
liberation and the importance 
of bringing all of the margina- 
lised classes, people, into the mix 
of the mainstream of society. 


TV: This is more of a detail, but 
now that you mention New York 
Contemporary 5, did you in fact 
meet John Tchicai in Helsinki? 


AS: No, I met him in New York. 
At that time he was a chef. 

He had studied the culinary art 
at school in Denmark but 

he was also a saxophonist and 

I was very impressed with 

his sound. He was actually a black 
Matisse, who sounded a little 
like Ornette Coleman, and I was 
very inspired to play with him 

at that time. Tchicai also hap- 
pened to know the owner of the 
club Montmartre in Denmark, 
Herluf Kamp-Larsen, and he 
wrote and asked him if they can 
make a place for us to play for 

a couple of weeks in Denmark 
and they accepted. But they 
didn’t send any money for trans- 
portation, so we paid for our 
own transportation and raised 
enough money to go. It was 

a very interesting time for me, 
because here in Europe there 
were people who were non-racist, 
like yourselves, who were very 
much interested in the liberation 
of all people, of all classes. So 
here I got a new feeling about my- 
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self and about the possibilities 
of my music reaching another 
audience, other than those 
who thought that art and polit- 
ics shouldn’t mix. There was 
an audience here for my music, 
an audience who didn’t think 
of music just in terms of enter- 
tainment. 


SB: In 1977, you were in Finland at 
a conference and you published 
a text in a book called Laulu ottaa 
kantaa. Your text is called “Black 
Music and Identity”. We are 

also interested in your position 
regarding tradition. How do 

you see these dialectics between 
avant-garde and tradition, or 
avant-garde and people? Was this 
music you were making in 1970s 
popular music, or how do 

you differentiate these terms, 
between popular and avant-garde? 


AS: Well, unfortunately, not many 
black people at that time listened 
to so-called avant-garde music. 
They were more into the stan- 
dards, the ballads and the reper- 
toire of traditional masters: 
[Thelonious] Monk, Miles [Davis], 
people like that. So was I, but 

it was John Coltrane who really 
opened that door, that really 

took us outside of traditional chord 
changes and those things. 


MB: Cecil Taylor, too. 


AS: Yes, Cecil was very important 
for me. In fact, the first time 
Iheard about Malcolm X, it was 
from Cecil Taylor. I was never 

a Muslim, but I was a big 
follower of Malcolm. I think 
Coltrane expressed musically 
some of the ideas that Malcolm 
expressed in his speeches. So 
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that was passed on to me, that 
passion of our expression. Not 
only the intellectual meaning, 
but the idea that the history 

of the spirituals and the earliest 
slave songs were carried on in 
our music; I think this was very 
clearly expressed by Coltrane. 
The cries, the hollers, the work, 
the passion, our oppression 

as a people, this was very much 
defined in the music of John 
Coltrane. And he passed that on 
to younger players like myself 
who followed his expression. 


TV: Malcolm X was assassinated 
in 1965, and soon after Amiri 
Baraka founded B/ARTS, Black 
Arts. 


AS: Yes. 


TV: And soon after this you recor- 
ded some of the albums that 
were perhaps an early highpoint 
of your career, the 1966 live 
albums Three For A Quariet, One 
For A Dime and Live in San 
Francisco. 


AS: Yes, and before that, Fire 
Music, which was given its name 
by Amiri Baraka. 


TV: In the liner notes of the 
Impulse re-issue of these two 
live albums on CD, there is 

a little mention that initially Three 
For A Quartet, One For A Dime 
was to be called “Dedicated to 
James Brown”. 


AS: “Dedication to James Brown”, 
yes. 


TV: Does this have an implication 
to Amiri Baraka’s idea that mass 
movements and avant-garde 
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should mesh, that they should 
come together? 


AS: I think he and I shared an 
idea and a feeling. And he 
expressed that in words. I was 
very much impressed when 

I heard James Brown’s early 
music. My father played the 
banjo and he was a blues man, 
so I always thought that blues 
was a constant reference in 
African-American music, even 
the avant-garde music, that 

it carried this original meaning. 


TV: Did you know that Angela 
Davis was at the 1962 Helsinki 
festival as well. She was not part 
of the American delegation, but 
came from France or Germany. 
She was here and she wrote 
about this in her autobiography, 
also about what happened to 
her when she returned to the US, 
that she was interrogated. 


SB: Did you meet her at the 
festival? 


AS: I don’t remember seeing 
Angela, Miss Davis, but I saw 
Stokely Carmichael, he had taken 
the name of Kwame Ture, he and 
his wife Miriam [Makeba], both 
took the name Ture after the first 
President of Guinea, [Ahmed] 
Sékou Touré. 


TV: But were they at the Helsinki 
festival? 


AS: No, no, the Pan-African 
Festival. 


TV: Yes, but Angela Davis was at 
the Helsinki festival. 


AS: Ah, she was at the festival, 
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I didn’t know that. 


TV: Yes, she was visiting. She was 
very young, maybe eighteen. 


AS: So she was a young woman 
then, I didn’t know about this. 


SB: And you started to tell that 
you met Yevgeny Yevtushenko. 


AS: Yes, they came to our concert, 
he and several other poets, and 
unlike the critics they seemed to 
like what we were doing. And 

he asked me if there was anything 
that I wanted. At that time I was 
drinking quite a bit and I saidI'd 
like some vodka. Also, at that 
time alcohol was very expensive 
in Finland. So I thought he would 
bring me some Russian vodka, 
because he said he would. But the 
next day he brought four bottles 
of very expensive vodka, he said 
“this is the best, it’s not Russian, 
it’s Polish”. He was a very nice 
man and an excellent poet. But 
his poetry doesn't seem to be 

SO prominent now, as it was then. 


TV: Probably not. At that point 
he was, of course, something of 
a celebrity. 


SB: He is not so popular anymore 
because he is seen as an official 
poet. Now the underground, 
dissident poets are more popular 
from the Soviet times. 


TV: American saxophonist and 
free player Jack Wright wrote a 
beautiful book that was published 
two years ago called Free Musics. 
And he discusses your work as 
inspiration. Since we are friends, 
I asked him if there would be 
something I could quote about 
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your work and he wrote that 
your playing in the mid-sixties 
turned saxophone sound into 
liquid: there are no more notes, 
only pure continuous flow, just 
a liquid mass of sound. Is this 
something that is still with you? 


AS: Well yes, I have tried to evolve 
that so the rhythmic pulse, the 
melodic line and the non-melodic 
line flow continuously within 

the context of the drum, but not 
limited to the pulse of the drum. 
This is something that I learned 
from John Coltrane, really, but 
my sound is my own sound. 
Although I was very influenced 
by John Coltrane, I think one 
thing that he appreciated about 
me was maybe that my sound 
was not simply an imitation of 
his sound, which is the case with 
many modern saxophonists. 


TV: Yes, and this led to your 
Impulse debut, Four for Trane, 
with Coltrane’s backing? 


AS: He was responsible for my 
first recording with Impulse, 

at the time I had tried for a long 
time to get a recording with 

the company. The producer, Bob 
Thiele, who was responsible 
for the popularity of Coltrane’s 
recordings—well, Coltrane 
was responsible for the popu- 
larity but Bob had some very 
innovative ideas about the pro- 
duction... I had been calling him 
for months and his secretary 
would always say “he’s gone for 
the day” or “he’s out for lunch”. 
So, Coltrane spoke to him, and 
when I called the next day, his 
secretary said: “he’s gone 

to lunch, but he’s expecting 
your call”. So that’s how I 

got with Impulse through John. 
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And perhaps I brought an 
extension of Coltrane’s voice 

to prominence, that people 
started to listen to what Coltrane 
had produced, his progeny. 

I was, I think, an extension of his 
work—I've tried to be—and bring 
another dimension to his work. 


SB: What do you think about 
today’s rise of fascism and neo- 
liberalism all around the 
world? How is today’s music res- 
ponding to this situation? 


AS: I don’t think that the musici- 
ans since my period have taken 
up the idea of musical response, 
I think the young people today 
are more pacifistic when it comes 
to fascism and neo-fascism. 
Unfortunately, they are content 
to accept right-wing, conserva- 
tive ideas, they don’t want to 
engage those politically, they 
don’t want to get involved. I think 
the ideas of today are more 

of financial success and to gain 
popularity. Music, especially 
black music, no longer addresses 
the themes that concern politics. 


MB: Rappers? 


AS: In fact some of the rappers, 
like Public Enemy and KRS-One, 
there you might find a political 
response. But it is a spoken 
response, it is not musical in that 
sense. The younger musicians, 
for the most part—some of them 
are engaged politically—but it’s 
not like it was in the 1960s. Well, 
there were a lot of things going 
on in the sixties: the war, Martin 
Luther King, an outspoken 
critic of racism, and Malcolm. 
At that point the black people, 

as a people, were really engaged, 
and getting rid of oppression. 


Today, I don’t think this theme has 
been taken up so much by younger 
players. 


TV: Of course, there were a lot of 
political examples around the 
globe, from liberation movements 
in Africa to Cuba and China. 


AS: Absolutely, and Kenyatta and 
[Kwame] Nkrumah, they were 
all very important. So there was 
a resurgence of the feeling of 
black nationalism, and a feeling 
that we were eminently related 
to the rebellion, the revolution 
that was going on in Africa. That 
has disappeared today, I think. 
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AN ARTIST SPEAKS BLUNTLY 


EME 
I WILL NOT LET YOU MISCONSTRU: DownBeat, 16 December 1965 
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I address myself to bigots—those who are so inadvertently, those 
who are cold and premeditated with it. I address myself to 
those “in” white hipsters who think niggers never had it so good 
(Crow Jim) and that it’s time something was done about res- 
toring the traditional privileges that have always accrued to the 
| j & whites exclusively (Jim Crow). I address myself to sensitive 
@ «= chauvinists—the greater part of the white intelligentsia—and 

# the insensitive, with whom the former have this in common: the 
| uneasy awareness that “Jass” is an ofay’s word for a nigger’s 
{; music (viz. Duke and Pulitzer). 
| I address myself to George Russell, a man whose work 
— Ihave always respected and admired, who in an inopportune 
moment with an ill-chosen phrase threw himself squarely into 
the enemy camp. I address myself to Leonard Feather, who 
was quick to exploit that phrase and a few others, and who has 
asked me to be in his Encyclopedia of Jazz (I prefer to be in 
5; Who's Who; they at least know that reference works are about 
| } men and not the reverse). I address myself to Buck Walmsley, 

#, to Don DeMicheal and Dan Morgenstern, in short, to that entire 
: f. “critical community” that has had far more access to this and 

+ other media of communication than I and fellows of my sort. 

- Allow me to say that I am—with men of other com- 
~~ plexions, dispositions, etc.—about Art. I have about 15 years 

y h of dues-paying—others have spent more —which permits 
me to speak with some authority about the crude stables (clubs) 
f' where black men are groomed and paced like thoroughbreds 
e torun till they bleed or else are hacked up outright for Lepage’s 
| 7m glue. 


Iam about 28 years in these United States, which, in 
my estimation is one of the most vicious, racist social systems 
in the world—with the possible exceptions of Northern Rhodesia, 
South Africa, and South Viet Nam. I am, for the moment, a help- 
« less witness to the bloody massacre of my people on streets that 
f Tun from Hayneville through Harlem. I watch them die. I pray 
t that I don’t die. I've seen the once children-now men of my youth 
’ get down on scag, shoot it in the fingers, and then expire on 
@ «=: frozen tenement roofs or in solitary basements, where all our 
8. frantic thoughts raced to the same desperate conclusion: “I’m 
f Sorry it was him; glad it wasn’t me.” 
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I have seen the tragedy of perennially starving families, 
my own. I am that tragedy. I am the host of the dead: Bird, 
Billie, Ernie, Sonny, whom you, white America, murdered out of 
a systematic and unloving disregard. I am a nigger shooting 
heroin at 15 and dead at 35 with hog’s head cheeses for arms and 
horse for blood. 

But Iam more than the images you superimpose on me, 
the despair that you inflict. I am the persistent insistence of the 
human heart to be free. I wish to regain that cherished dignity 
that was always mine. My esthetic answer to your lies about me is 
a simple one: you can no longer defer my dream. I’m gonna 
sing it. Dance it. Scream it. And if need be, I'll steal it from this 
very earth. 

Get down with me, white folks. Go where I go. But think 
this: injustice is rife. Fear of the truth will out. The murder of 
James Powell, the slaughter of 30 Negroes in Watts, the wake of 
Chu-Lai are crimes that would make God’s left eye jump. That 
establishment that owns the pitifully little that is left of me 
can absolve itself only through the creation of equitable relation- 

ships among all men, or else the world will create for itself 
new relationships that exclude the entrepreneur and the pro- 
curer. Some of you are becoming a little frightened that we— 
niggers—ain’t keepin’ this thing simple enough. “The sound of 
surprise”? Man, you don’t want no surprises from me. 

How do I know that? 

Give me leave to state this unequivocal fact: jazz is the 
product of the whites —the ofays—too often my enemy. It is the 
progeny of the blacks—my kinsmen. By this I mean: you own the 
music, and we make it. By definition, then, you own the people 
who make the music. You own us in whole chunks of flesh. When 
you dig deep inside our already disemboweled corpses and come 
up with a solitary diamond—because you don’t want to flood the 
market—how different are you from the DeBeers of South Africa 
or the profligates who fleeced the Gold Coast? All right, there are 
niggers with a million dollars but ain’t no nigger got a billion dollars. 

I give you, then, my brains back, America. You have had 
them before, as you had my father’s, as you took my mother’s: in 
outhouses, under the back porch, next to black snakes who should 
have bitten you then. 

1 ask only: don’t you ever wonder just what my collective 
rage will—as it surely must—be like, when it is—as it inevitably 
will be—unleashed? Our vindication will be black as the color of 
suffering is black, as Fidel is black, as Ho Chi Minh is black. 
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It is thus that I offer my right hand across the worlds of suffering 

= to black compatriots everywhere. When they fall victim to war, 

io disease, poverty—all systematically enforced—I fall with them 
and I am a yellow skin, and they are black like me or even white. 
For them and me 1 offer this prayer, that this 28th year of mine 
will never again find us all so poor, nor the rapine forces of the 

i world in such sanguinary circumstances. 

; And you can tell Ira Gitler that he is a fool. “Repelled flies” 
indeed! What a thing it is to play God, snuff out yet born professio- 
nal lives with impunity—worse, ignorance. 

To Walmsley: one of the most thrilling musical experiences 
of my life was to play for the people of Chicago. You know it was 
amid cries of “MORE” that we were reluctantly allowed to leave 
that stage that night. You didn’t seem to be able to muster the jour- 
nalistic honesty to report that, though. Perhaps the jeers you heard 
were produced in that crabbed, frightened illogicality of your own 
post-R&B consciousness. Your patent opinions were predictable 
your tastes alarmingly similar: Stanley, Woody, and Gary. 

I leave you with this for what it’s worth. Iam an antifascist 
artist. My music is functional. I play about the death of me by 
you. I exult in the life of me in spite of you. I give some of that life 
to you whenever you listen to me, which right now is never. 

My music is for the people. If you are a bourgeois, then you must 
listen to it on my terms. I will not let you misconstrue me. That 
era is over. If my music doesn’t suffice, I will write you a poem 
a play. I will say to you in every instance, “Strike the Ghetto. Let 
my people go.” 
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A VIEW FOM THE INSIDE 
'  DownBeat Music ‘66, 1966 


This piece is a belated Christmas gift to the youngest sons of James 
(Sonny) Murray and William R. Dixon, as much the offspring of 
the avant-garde as any who now lay claim to that title. It is offered 
with a sense of wretched humility by one who wishes he could 
have given infinitely more. 

These children were born out of the turbulent ‘60s. Already 
they understand this generation far more than we. I know my 
Own sons do (and this article is for them too). We—the adults— 
often are unable to assess, to determine just what we mean, to 
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ourselves, to others. We are insane because we are poor. If any 
one of us were to say cogito ergo sum, he would be a liar. Our 
confidence in ourselves has been too completely undermined. We 
have been at the mercy of The Man too pitifully long. We can only 
conceive Christmases through children’s eyes in front of store 
windows stuffed with toys. We can no longer believe in the magic 
of jack o’ lanterns and the panacea of fat peach pies on already 
too-full stomachs. 


THE LIGHTS GO OUT, AND I REACH FORA ROLAID 
Ablack child is not naive because he believes in America but 
because he is never in a position to consider that belief politically 
or philosophically, and when he finally does, it is already too 
late. When the lantern’s eyes are extinguished, when the eager- 
ness of his belly is denied, it is then that he becomes wanton, 

a murderer in subways. Because then he will know that poverty 
is the greatest single enemy of mankind. It is the blight of 
children. The welfare department is its howling medium, where 
ragged colored faces watch out of sleepless eyes and pray for 
three squares and favors. 

This is where the avant-garde, begins. It is not a movement 
but a state of mind. It is a thorough denial of technological pre- 
cision and a reaffirmation of das Volk. And let us be clear that 

Ornette Coleman has never been any farther out than Lightnin’ 
Hopkins—or even a shepherd. All three played out of the same 
human experience: the love of children, the love of life, the per- 
sistence of denial. 

“Sammy Dennis killed a guy in Korea, and his brother 
Shine used to kick my ass.” 

You will say my definition of the avant-garde doesn’t suf- 
fice. You will say we do what we do out of an abysmal ignorance 
of Western esthetic traditions. You will say jazz (and throughout 
this piece I will accept your nomenclature calling this music, 
much the same as I would accept your calling me nigger—i.e., itis 
convenient, for it lets us each know where he respectively 
stands) is impossible without the creation of harmonies. You will 

gratuitously assume that no one of us ever practices, and it is 
thus that we only produce “bubbles” and “squeaks” and “croaks.’ 
You will say: remember Bird when ... forgetting that you sat 
idly by while he was systematically done to death. You will say, “Kill 
them!” You will say all these things, not knowing that lam and 
will be despite you. 
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I wish to deal primarily here with the four horns most 
commonly used today in smail groups, i.e. the trumpet, trombone 
and alto and tenor saxophones. 

I wish to make it known that I like a lot of people who are 
not specifically in the “new thing” bag. Some of them,—such as 
Don Redman, Fletcher Henderson, and Duke Ellington, carefully 
kept out of the company of Messrs. Aaron Copland, Edgard 
Varese, and John Cage—are really indispensable to any intelligent 
discussion of modern American music. On the other hand 
there are men such as Sun Ra, George Russell, Cecil Taylor—not 
strictly speaking kids—who are the true pioneers of the avant- 
garde movement. They are our Vareses and our lveses, in much 
the same way that Bird and Monk are our Ravels and Debussys. 
So it is that you mustn’t expect from me any glib endorsement of 
the present without realizing that implicit in anything I say is 
a profound respect for the past. 

The real problem of the late ‘50s was that Bird left us—was 
made to leave us—with certain perplexing questions. I remember 
those years as a jazz novitiate who had just begun to come to grips 
with C7ths. The overriding question was then: where do we go 
from here? Sonny Rollins provided a partial answer, and for a mo- 
ment everyone’s feet rested, even if somewhat uneasily, on 
the ground. And when Max Roach brought Sonny and Clifford 
Brown together, it was a bit like the spring thaw in a cold climate. 
We anticipated something really different. However, the tragic 
circumstances that terminated that group are well known. It was 
left, in fact, to Miles Davis, Thelonious Monk, and John Coltrane 
to put that scrambled world back on its feet—and here I must 
make mention, too, of the so-called soul school of Horace Silver 
and Art Blakey. They made a lot of then super-hip youngsters 
cognizant of their roots, which in fact reached back not only to 
Gospel music and the blues but also to the orchestral and soloistic 
inventions of Fletcher Henderson and Lester Young. 

Nor would it be amiss to include the theory contributed 
by George Russell. He was certainly the mentor of the modal 
approach to jazz playing. This factor is important, because there 
is hardly anyone among the more-or-less conventional players 
of today who doesn’t make frequent use of Russellian techniques 
even when he is ignorant of their source. ‘ 

But it was Miles and Trane who were responsible for the 
Popular application of the modes, Miles in an organizational 
or group sense (I don’t mean to overlook his genius as a soloist) 
and Trane as the colossus of its execution. It was through these 
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agents that the profundity of Monk, Cecil Taylor, and Ornette 
Coleman would become plausible to that yet-to-be-born avant-garde. 
The technique of writing with four or five chords became 
popular only after the Miles Davis Quintet, undoubtedly one of 
the most important groups in a decade, was established. Because 
it used chords so sparingly, it was able to demonstrate the anti- 
thesis, something Bird knew but didn’t live long enough to develop 
fully—i.e., that all chords are relative. Whereas the earlier 
players of the so-called bop school were accustomed to playing 
myriad chord changes (along with the chords’ substitutions), 
the “new thing” became much less harmonically and diatonically 
conscious. The C7th was never resolved. It became infinity. 

Though Monk—Herbie Nichols was never recorded 
enough—and, after him, Taylor, had for a time been considered 
anomalies and freaks, it became apparent when Monk and 
Coltrane worked together at the old Five Spot, and later when 
John recorded Hard Drivin’ Jazz with Cecil, that a whole new 
area of sound had opened up beneath us and new directions were 
imminent. 

This was indeed where Bird had left off and the “new 
thing” began. In fact, it was not so much a question of something 
“new” as it was the logical extension of things that had been 
intuitively at work in the minds of Parker and Monk for along 
time, though they took distinctly different paths to arrive at 
them. This was, in short, the demise of strict diatonality. The stage 
was set for the arrival of Ornette. 


A SAXOPHONE SPEAKS IN RIVERS 
When I was a boy, Philadelphia had long since been an American 
antique. Grumblethrope (the place where George Washington 
slept) lay crouched on a cobblestone hill like a fragile doll’s 
home—behind a shimmering gray-black brick facade—just beyond 
the Friend’s Free Library and the wretched squalor of the three 
streets I called home. 

Only a few blocks away was the place where Steam Mincer, 
a distant cousin, had been stabbed to death at the lonely age of 
15. We lived then in awe of north and south Philadelphians be- 
cause their ghettos were even more fierce than ours. The tales of 
Lil Babs, Ograms, and Black Bart ran closer to legend than reality. 

It was then that I dreamt of music over geometry lessons, 
and the two greatest men in the world were Wardell Gray and 
Gene Ammons. When we stumble into the darkness of what we 
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were as children, we derive inadvertently the essence of what 
we are as men. Perhaps we mean to do that. Perhaps it is our 
intention. Certainly the thrill of fluttering through those brief, 
illusive pages can thrill on even at moments hundreds of 
years later when we have dismissed eagerness and desire as 
sentiments fit only for old women and children. 

Call Ornette the shepherd and Cecil the seer. Though they 
are contemporaries, their music always has been quite different. 
They are in fact the giants of contemporary jazz. Note I use the 
term “jazz” here, but I think the implications of the music of these 
men are far more than that puny term implies to prejudiced 
ears. I mean they are true innovators. People like Karlheinz Stock- 
hausen and Lukas Foss would do well to listen to them (if they 
haven't already). Of course, I would include myself in that, too, 
because I am also an innovator. 

The essence of Ornette’s early playing—I heard him many 
times at the original Five Spot when I wasn’t one of his most 
ardent admirers—is its utter simplicity. He is the master of haiku— 
ie., the short form. He has never been afraid of his own romanti- 
cism. His music retained the elementary profundity of the “home 
boy.” His tunes have about them the aura of a square dance tele- 
scoped through the barrel of a machinegun. 

Cecil, on the other hand, has dealt primarily with extended 
work. His music is complicated and its emotional levels varied 
(Ornette relies more on solos to get those things). The respective 
difference in each man’s sense of compositional order is, on the 
one hand, Ornette’s use of the extrinsic aspects of swing and, on 
the other, Cecil's, insistence on its intrinsic aspects. Beneath 
the surface lies the difference between black men from cities and 
those from towns. They have their literary counterparts in 
the potentially violent sophistication of LeRoi Jones’ Clay (in his 
Dutchman) and the tortured inwardness of Richard Wright's 
Mississippi transplant, Black Boy. 

Taylor, by the way, has made it possible for the acceptance 
of a host of other brilliant young artists: Andrew Hill~a potenti- 
ally great performer in his own right—Don Pullen, Paul Bley, and 
Burton Greene. I do find it lamentable that Cecil is never given 

enough credit for the things he has made acceptable to once-con- 
ventional jazz tastes and that more than 20 years of dues paying 
have brought him relatively little that is commensurate with the 
astounding contributions he has made to jazz music. (I must 
Say in this context that it galls me to see an untried performer like 
Bob James receive five stars for a first album—not that it is 
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impossible for a first album to merit such, but I heard James’ 
album, and 1 am familiar with Taylor’s work in its entirety. I can 
clearly tell you without malice and with forethought: if James 
rated five, then the body of Taylor’s work should receive an un- 
qualified 10 stars, or 15, or 20.) f 


THE ALTO UNLEASHED 
I was about a tenuous dream, a notion that if one believed hard 
enough in anything, everything was possible. I tried to sing like 
Nat—then “King”—Cole, and I Realize Now melted my adolescent 
heart as much then as it does now. I passed through the insipid 
panorama of Americana with an enormous romanticism. It has 
never left me. The Girl from Ipanema was to me an extension of 
my first love coffee ground at a three-watt lightbulb party. 

The ways of playing the alto saxophone are numerous and 
varied. I can’t honestly say that I could like any one person better 
than another because he did or did not fit into my own prescribed 
notion of esthetics. For instance, C. Sharpe, Ernie Henry, and 
Cannonball Adderley are among my favorite performers, and 
Ican still listen to Benny Carter and Earl Bostic with that sense 
of elation one gets at witnessing a thing impeccably done. 

There also are among the younger players, those who don’t 
specifically fit into the avant-garde category but who are exciting 
and promising performers. They might be categorized as some- 
where between post-Bird and Eric Dolphy. I cite Jimmy Spaulding 
and Gary Bartz, Robin Kenyatta and Winston (Lex) Alexsis 
(Alexsis dances to his own solos—indeed exciting). Kenyatta is 
more reminiscent of Dolphy than the others. He has a marvelous 
sense of line and excellent command of the instrument. While 
the average jazz reader will be familiar with Jimmy and Gary (two 
of my favorites), Robin and Lex are unfortunately unknown 
to the general jazz public. That is a tragedy and one I hope will be 

rectified in the near future. 


A NOTE ABOUT DOLPHY 
We are always a little late when we praise good men. Some of 
Dolphy’s work has no parallel for its technical brilliance and 
clarity of ideas (we need not mention his work on flute, which 
sometimes even surpassed that on alto). He died in the tradition 
of the black artist—i.e., relatively unknown, certainly having 
been forced all too often to accept work far beneath his enormous 
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capabilities. And may I suggest that the traditional benefit 
concerts “for the deceased’s wife” or “aging mother’ (e.g., Sonn: 
Clark, Tadd Dameron, Lillie Henry, et al.) by no means suffice : 
in this day, in this time, in this the most affluent of societies. May 
I also suggest that the U.S. musical audience must begin to put 
its money and its efforts where its frequently big mouth is? 

I don’t know the circumstances under which Eric died, 
but even the existence of shadowy rumors (and those rumors 
do exist) lend credence to the fact conditions for musicians on 
the road are far from salutary. For instance, I wonder about the 
comparative treatment that would be given a man like Leopold 
Stokowski, were he suddenly taken ill abroad. How much more 
quickly would medical attention have been rendered? How many 
specialists would have been flown in to minister to him? We will 
never know. And, as I say, I don’t want to impugn the integrity 
of men who might have acted as best they could in a hopeless 
a: Situation (ifindeed it was that). 

I do, however, speak from experience. I have been on the 
f road. I know that when one is not Miles Davis or Stan Getz, things 
4 like money, living conditions, etc., vary accordingly. Finally, I have 
; the highest regard for European esthetic values. After all, I worked 
j there far longer than I have ever in my own country, and this at 
} atime when I was hardly known at all. 
4 The real onus is on the unions, who claim to protect us 
f and on those super-patrons of the arts, like the Ford Foundation 
and the U.S. sovernment—frequently champions of such 
worthy causes as Jason Robards and Barbra Streisand. Allow 
4 me to make a modest proposal: that they immediately contri- 
i bute $10,000,000 (indeed a modest proposal) for the establish- 
q ment and propagation of black American music (jazz, as you 
call it). Let me further propose that this money be offered in the 
names of Eric and those who so unjustly died. 


4 POST MORTEM 
The immediacy of death escaped me totally until I was shot at in 
E &@high school brawl (they got Reggie Workman in the hand). And 
When I slipped quietly from the ghetto into that finely chiseled 
: white world of James S. Jones, I went never knowing that implicit 
f ‘0 my egregious oppression was the creation of undying Marxists 
q Later, when we trembled on street corners because the 
oe of going home was too terrifying, when we fled from 
1 ullets at block parties, when we sipped sodas and ate “borrowed” 
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hoagies at Fat’s steak shop, when we sneaked into Pep’s and 
Showboat to hear music that was for adults only, when we left each 
other in that innocent world of innocent murder and crept into 
another world—that of the guilty—when we thought (some of us) 
of “higher education” and “careers,” when we dreamt of one 
day coming home with the message, so that we would be finally 
loved the way Jimmy McGriff and Bill Cosby are loved—knowing 
somehow that that might never be so—when we sent subtle 
messages, hot with desire, through trolley-car windows and they 
went unanswered, when we ran screaming out of the brick 

yard past high street to the bandmaster with thinning hair, when 
George Opalevsky played Sophisticated Lady with cunning 
grace, when a gold harmonica was the prize I wanted most in 
the world, it was then that I learned that the American death 
syndrome was already in full swing and Korea was its answer. 


THE ALTO CONTINUED 
The predominant styles on alto among the so-called avant-garde 
players are those of the post-Ornette players (these labels aren't 
meant to be hard-and-fast subcategories) and those whom 
I would term “energy-sound” players. Among the former I would 
cite Marion Brown, John Tchicai, and Paul (Byron) Allen. Among 
the latter I would cite Giuseppi Logan, Marshall Allen, and Carlos 
Ward. (Special mention should be made of Ken McIntyre, who 
is reasonably well known already and will certainly one day gain 
stature as an innovator in his own right.) 

Those aforementioned are not a coterie of carbon copies 
with a dash of ersatz. They are artists who have been influenced 
and even gone on to extend the idea of their mentor—in much the 
same way that Van Gogh extended the ideas of Cezanne, or 
Webern extended the ideas of Schoenberg. In this context, their 
music becomes something profoundly more than merely 
amplifying someone else’s work. They become creations unto 
themselves, entities equal to their paragon. 

Since Ornette’s New York debut in 1959, fantastic changes 
have taken shape in the content and direction of the new music. 
Imagine a palette as broad as Sidney Bechet and Albert Ayler, and 
that will give you a notion of the possibilities that are open to 
these young men. Ornette introduced the beauty of lines and the 
human voice. This had its clear precedent in Bird, Johnny Hodges, 

and the host of r&b bands with whom Ornette had played earlier. 
Marion has utilized these principles very well, and the same is 
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true of. John and Paul. Of the three, I would mention Brown's 
eigen John’s strong sense of line, and Paul’s deft execution 
ey will all three undoubtedly be heard much more in the future 
As for the other group (Carlos Ward overlaps), there is ne 
set musical precedent I can find for their approach to pla in, . 
The thing that they seem to bring to the music is af aan 
saat aie es resid se ee abilities to create sound 
. ave e feeling that they haven't quite solv 
of hoo torture enero ow turn some, 
: es, but this may be simpl i i 
mah eahile and, as is probable, will chia rere the: 
ile : naan the two existing approaches. Giuseppi is outstanding 
ret ce ae ee the writing of this article—been dealt 
mete pean - hs 4 DownBeat. Marshall and Carlos are pretty 
sae aie 0 the general jazz public. It is my fervent hope 
it perhaps visionary) that this year will bring recognition to 


many of the name ; 
a ai s that some of you now may be hearing for the 


A PREFACE TO THE TRUMPET 


‘ : hee oe from Poverty as a boy: I say sheltered because 
ae as ough I was in the thick of it, [never considered the extent 
its damage. I never knew that, F. W. Woolworth prosecuted 


; saiaaees I couldn't help but think that it was given in some 
I ub si : psi the overwhelming guilt that some once-sensitive 
: pie felt for the annihilation of entire races. That scrap of dip- 


loma, that blood money that paid my way into the supervisory of 


| Abraham & Strauss was America’s way of saying: “I’m sorry boy.” 


; ASPECIAL NOTE TO MILES DAVIS 
ae ae conceive the avant-garde trumpet style without some 
ention of Miles. I recently met him—Miles—not under the most 


al rg of circumstances. Be that as it may, I still love and res- 
; m as one of the profoundest innovators of our time. I might 


Say to you sir (Miles), that your own personal misfortunes have 


F Not gone unknown to, or unfelt 
j ’ by, all of us. Lace i 
Not that you would do the same, nore OL IBay 


All right, it is possible that you don’t even respect me or my 


- ; ; 
, Own experiences. I think I understand that. You are a man almost 
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out of his 30s, and I am not yet quite 30s. However, I’m certain we'd 
both agree that these statistics are formidable when one is black, 
regardless of which end of 30 we stand at. If we allow bitter- 
ness and animosity to separate us—I mean the us that bespeaks 
movements and dialectical change—then we fall victims to the 
age-old conflicts that have perennially erupted between fathers 
and sons. Those are the things that turn mutual respect to stu- 
pidity and absurd vindication. 

Had we been born white, it would be as simple a thing as 
Cliburn clasping the hand of Horowitz after a great performance 
or Gould admiring Serkin from third row center, but because we 
are who we are, existing as we do—even when fortune eventually 
smiles—on the outskirts of America’s limbo (which God knows 
has few existing historical parallels), we are all a little insane; when 
we meet, when we conceive one another, we are turned into 
competitors. 

That is all there is to be said. We are frightened to speak to 
each other, and that is only natural because we have been thrown, 
all 20,000,000 of us, into an abyss of ignorance and poverty, and 
those few pitiful survivors will sometimes look with pitiless con- 
tempt at the dispossessed. But I ask you: how will the dispos- 
sessed view the survivors? Perhaps there are some of us who 
would sooner murder than say hello. But what a mute and inglori- 

ous ending to a culture, and a people, that is. So take this, Miles, 
as a plea for understanding, not just between me and you but 
between you and the future that you have created. I am, whether 
you like it or not, a part of that future. I play not in spite of you 
but because of you. 

Don Cherry is an interesting person. He is in my opinion 
the foremost exponent of the “new thing” on his instrument and 
interestingly enough, he has always been that. He is not, techni- 
cally speaking, a “trumpet” player. He is a cornetist and the heir 
apparent to Clark Terry and Miles Davis (Clark being, in my 
opinion, one of the most underrated of the older players). The 
thing about the players of this school—I include Bill Dixon in this, 
too—is that they have always heard the middle and lower regis- 
ters of the instrument, so that when they play in the upper regis- 
ters, even though they might not be playing as high as the “bras- 
sier” performers, the contrast gives the ear the illusion of a lush 
altissimo. It is rather like an alto player who has always heard 
tenor saxophone lines—Jackie McLean, ifyou will. 

Cherry, it seems to me, was the first to understand tho- 
roughly the lyrical implications of a music without chords. I can 
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refer you to such pieces , , 

cage iar ae as Una Muy Bonita and When Will the 
The man has served a thorough apprenticeship, and 

it has stood him in good stead. He plays the more conventional 
music with an astounding grace. He knows that harmony 
teaches us certain lessons, that it is not So negligible as some 
people want to make us believe. (When Don Ellis said he had 
exhausted all the harmonic potential before he turned to 
Eastern music, I doubted him seriously, because I heard him 
play during those days down at the Cafe Wha, when he sounded 
to me like a hip Harry James.) 

If we discard certain rules conscious} , bei 

aware of their implications, even at times eee ae and 
implications to augment new ideas, we are not simply enslavin 
ourselves to the past: we are utilizing in the most intelligent a 
we can all the artistic resources at our command, : 
Cherry is in any ways the potential salvation of con- 
emporary trumpet playing. And this is not an unlimited endorse- 
ment. Frequently his performances are uneven. Sometimes—and 

I understand this feeling very well—he doesn’t even want to pla 
But we must understand that music for black men is not alii ‘ 
sO much a luxury asitisa necessity. Still the profundity and depth 
of his work is undeniable and thoroughly in step with the aie 

It would not be out of order here to mention some of the 

more promising conventional players: Jimmie Owens, Ray 
Codrington, and Charles Tolliver. Among the avant-garde there 
ae meth te and Eddie Gales. But, what is the future 


ABOUT LEE MORGAN 
He never ceases to astound me, because his performances are 
rarely disappointing. We were boys together, so I won’t risk even 
a guarded sense of sentimentality. As teenagers we played in 
a band called the Jolly Rompers. I met him again when he had first 


ee Dizzy Gillespie’s band and I wasa freshman in college. 
«© Was a much older teenager then. He sat quietly in a lonely hotel 


aa elie the street from Birdland, and I remember that look 
1S eyes because it was much like one that Ih i 
aah. ad seen in a photo- 


Morgan is a young man. Younger than Cherry, and his 


| pie _ matured into greatness over the years. I know he 
| Coesn t practice today the way he used to then. But that’s not so 
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important. We’re men now, and the essence of one’s art is not 
always so much practice as it is conviction. 

Lee and Don have always reminded me a great deal of 
one another as personalities. I won't go further except to say that 
they have chosen very different musical paths. Lee is the product 
of Fat Girl, Clifford, Dizzy, and K.D. He is in that sense a “trumpet 
player. He has, in my estimation, the richest brass sound extant. 
He understands the timbre of his instrument. I won’t call him 
an avant-gardist. That is unnecessary. I will say of him that Iam 
a perennial fan. 

William R. Dixon is an amazing man. He is perhaps one of 
the older members of the avant-garde. He is certainly one of the 
most underrated. He is a talented composer, arranger, and 
a brilliant organizer of men. Both the Jazz Composers Guild and 
the October Revolution in Jazz were basically his ideas and 
creations. It never ceases to disturb me that the best minds of 
both my own and previous black generations are relegated 

ity. 
ger mention is due to Freddie Hubbard. He is perhaps 
one of the best known of the younger musicians. I think Freddie 
should have the opportunity to work out his own musical direc- 
tion with his own group. He tried that for a while—a very fine 
group indeed featuring Jimmy Spaulding, J ohn Hicks, Joe Cham- 
bers, (later Clifford Jarvis)—but I felt that in light of his work 
with Dolph he might have made a go of it without the piano (all 
due respect to the great capabilities of John Hicks and Freddie’s 
brilliant composing). Hubbard, in my opinion, has just begun to 
realize his tremendous potential. I think the matter is solely one 
of allowing his conception to mold itself, as I’m certain it will. 
The problem of being a “new thing” trumpet player differs 
from that of the saxophones in that work opportunities for good 
“chops” and “first chair” men are more prevalent for brass than 
for reeds. The temptation is all too often for a man to take com- 
mercial work—too feed his family perhaps—as opposed to 
the ignominy of occasional reviews in Down Beat and almost 
inevitable poverty. Thus we have lost—for a short time I hope— 
the artistry of men like Vincent Pitts, Martin Banks, etc. The pro- 
blems are no less for trombonists. 


J AND BEYOND 
We are all accustomed to thinking of the modern trombone as 
the creation of J. J. Johnson. In some respects, that is undeniably 
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so. But I am certain that Johnson himself would be the first to 
admit that that kind of thinking is narrow and fallacious. Juan 
Tizol, Tricky Sam Nanton, Dickie Wells, and J. C. Higginbotham 
are only a few of the men who have contributed to the creation 
of that instrument as a “modern” voice. Further, there are con- 
temporaries of Johnson, men such as Benny Powell and Jimmy 
Cleveland, who are well worth any serious listener’s time. 
Unfortunately, the space allotted to me and my abysmal 
ignorance of my own tradition severely limit anything further 
Ican say about these latter. I will reiterate this point: no intelli- 
gent appraisal of a new thing can be made without delving into 
the profound revelations of the old. Yet, I think it is an inescapable 
fact that Johnson brought to the slide trombone an unwonted 
fluidity, something akin to that of the trumpet and saxophone. 
This was not a mere technical innovation (viz., Scott LaFaro 
on bass); it involved a concept that had subtly grown out of the 
school of Bird into the later school of Miles. It was a technical and 
conceptual invention that would permit the short, often staccato 
lines that characterized much of the playing of that period to be 
implemented by an instrument that had formerly been relegated 
to the creation of sound textures and legato playing. This is not to 
say that one approach was in any way superior to another; in fact, 
the converse would be my argument, but it is important to single 
out this “way” as having been distinctly different from those that 
preceded it. It is in this light that we must examine the avant- 
_ Sarde movement. 
é Among my favorite performers are Curtis Fuller, Grachan 
t Moncur III, Roswell Rudd, Julian Priester, and Joe Orange. There 
are certainly others whose names escape me, plus some whom 
I haven't even heard yet but will. It should be immediately app- 
arent to those in any way familiar with the new music that all 
the aforementioned, except Rudd, have felt the influence of J. 
(Rudd is perhaps closer to the school of Bill Harris, via Wells and 
Nanton.) 
Again, Curtis and Julian aren't, strictly speaking, avant- 
i garde performers, but this leads me back to my definition: the 


avant-garde is not a movement but a state of mind. I know and 
respect the musicianship of all these men, and I don’t think that, 
given a prescribed musical idea without harmony, any one of 
them would come up lacking. The future of the jazz trombone lies 
in them and some others whom we will inevitably hear more 
of—Garnett Brown, for instance. The future lies also in that broad 
historical tradition that is replete with possibilities for invention. 
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GO ON, BABY, SHAKE THAT THING 
(Of the late Frank Haynes and Mr. Buster Smith.) 

The tenor saxophone is about konked heads and Elks clubs in 
Blacksville, U.S.A. It is the Freudian symbol, a killer of women. 

I suspect its lover’s motives. It is itself a paramour, a rake, 

a charlatan, a marvelous, lacquered 20th-century invention. Even 
if its history is thoroughly European, its sociology is as black as 

the banjo (and my father played that instrument). Its lovers will 
get down for it like scag, will pawn it like a jaded bitch, will then 
repossess it and lament bitterly the excess that ever made them 
forget it was the prime love of their lives. Its favors are scarce and 
frivolous until it reveals itself and you see that it is bisexual, 
even metallic. You turn it into your machinegun, your mother, your 
journal of despair. You fondle it till your fingers bleed. But—it 

is obstinate. It calls you Nigger! And you say: Yes! Yes! I am that! 
And then it becomes forever yours. It is your voice. It is your 
heart beat. It is your most despicable defecation. And when you 
get down, where you get down, you will rouse hearts with it, heal 
old wounds with it, it will reaffirm itself to you in every instance 
as an objet d’amour. 


I LIKE MEN WHO CAN PLAY THE BLUES 
Thad promised to talk about the avant-garde saxophone, but I 
have just heard the distressing news that Frank Haynes has died 
of cancer. He was a wonderful and dedicated performer. I never 
knew the man as well as I would have liked; still I knew him. He 
was certainly young and vital enough to have demanded another 
two score years of the United States—and perhaps then some. 
Well then, let him stand for the Harlem Six and Robert Wesley 
Wells—or let them stand for him; it doesn’t much matter. Their 
life’s blood is interchangeable. 

It strikes me odd that you, the editors of Down Beat, have 
not assigned a permanent obituary writer, there is so much death 
among us. Of course, in conjunction with this, there should be 
some professional mourners and $20,000-a-year men to sponsor 
$250 death benefits. I don’t accuse you per se. I do accuse the 
United States. And when I think of what you have done to me and 
mine, I know there are some things for which I can never forgive 
you. When I think of the bitterness of a Vietnamese Christmas 
and the incredible similarity of that to a New Year in Harlem or 
a Thanksgiving in Watts, I can only wonder what there is left of 
us—me and you—that we can call a united people. It rather seems 
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that lam myself and that you are whatev: 
er your mo 
you to be at that time. : sveree 
J’accuse America! And you will never red 
J uce m 
your pitiless conception of jazz. ira 
I would like to offer biographical information about Frank. 

I have none. I only know that we used to live in the same apart- 

ment building. I would sometimes stop my own practice to hear 

him play It M ight as Well Be Spring. I know that Joe Termini gave 

him a Monday night at the Five Spot and that he last worked 

with Randy Weston and Walter Bishop Jr. What else can I say to 
you? You won t find it so easy to identify with him as you do now 
sO alain! with Bird, Lady, and Eric. He started no move- 
ments, he never became, nor did he live long en 

a major innovator. er eee 

What shall I say of the man? Simply that he is the back- 
bone of our art. It was a faceless man like him who gave Parker 
some of his first lessons on the saxophone, and because Bird 
always referred fondly to Mr. Buster Smith, we remember him. 
not as : man without a face, but as a maker of men. There are 
some of us who ply our trade forever, i i i i 
ant , and in spite of this we die ... 
. And where will your thoughts wander this New Year? To 
ead men in lonely graves? To the hollowness of a shifty world 
whose affluent promises were never meant to be taken seriously? 
What do you say to men whose thoughts have gone neglected for 
an eternity? Can you retrieve your integrity with a liberal cliche? 
How long can our African mothers yield up their sons to you? 
a“ I leave you with all the unfulfilled dreams of Frank Haynes. 
eave you with the apparent bankruptcy of white democracy. 


oe you with the waning hope that there are still some honest 
nN... 


—eeeeeeeSsSsFs 


MUSIC AND BLACK IDENTITY 
er seen kantaa: Aineistoa 1970-luvun laululiikkeesté, 

€d by lipo Saunio, Ty6vaenmusiikki-insti in j isuj 
SIN ie Ty siikki-instituuttin julkaisuja, 


Black institutions have not been autonomous in the United States 
Since the time of the African people’s enslavement which dates 


q back to the seventeenth century in my country (1619). With the 
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collapse of the once powerful political/clerical states of West Africa 
(Sudanic) and West Central Africa (Bantu) the unique religious 
and social structures of those areas were destroyed. The priests 
of sixteenth-century Dahomey fought a bitter war against the 
political hierarchy, and were banished into Haiti (see Herskovits). 
These priests were privy to the secrets of water rites and 
ancestors are worshipped by name in Dahomey today. The 
great art treasures of ancient Benin were sacked and handed 
over to the world’s western museums where they are bounte- 
ously dispersed today. 

In the late 19th and early 20th century a serious interest 
developed on the part of western collectors and artists in African 
and Oriental artists. The experiments of Klee and Picasso were 
revolutionary from a western perspective but would have been 
impossible without this earlier source of inspiration. Debussy, 
Ravel and Satie were inspired by the World Exposition and the 
exotic sounds of the African Lukembi and Gamelan orchestras 
from East Asia. Music is witness to constant borrowings of this 
nature. From a theoretical point of view, pentatonic music was 
not unknown in the occident but like Cubism it awaited the proper 
synthesis of geographic and historical confusion to come to life. 

In this equation of cultural events, the Black figures very 
prominently but is curiously neglected. Careful observation will 
bare this out, even that this neglect is systematic and part of 
a racial legacy. Negro history, for example, has only recently been 
discovered by the majority who were content to think as 
Herskovits put it that indeed the American Negro had no history 
outside that which he had learned from the people who made 
him a slave. Thus it is something more than a challenge when 
we come to think of “Black Culture” in the US, for it’s something 
I doubt fewer than a handful of Blacks have studied or even 

thought about themselves let alone that Whites should consider 


or study it, for what is it? 


THE ESSENCE OF BLACK CULTURE 
In other words is there such a phenomenon as Negro “culture” 
in the United States. Or to put it another way, can we identify 
acharacteristic(s) that defines the American Black as still partly 
African: no matter that he or she speaks English and wears 
western dress, that even the memory of Africa is in fact for most 
the result of a “rational” or intellectual reassessment. Yet 
writers like Stearns in his “Story of Jazz” are quick to point out 
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liturgical music that was created for river rites in western Africa 
celebrating numerous Loa or Saints. That music was perhaps 
the basis for American Negro rowing songs, for ex. Michael Row 
the Boat Ashore, a popular Negro Spiritual, and numerous Sea 
Chanties (see also Borneman). 

On the other hand Stearns documents the importance of 
burial societies in Early New Orleans. This was attested to by 
Morton, Dodds and others, and asserts their relationship to Poro 
and Sande groups in West Africa which were their prototype 
and served a similar function. Herskovits calls religion the single 
most important aspect of Black “focus” in the New World (see 
the Negro in the New World). He cites the Black attitude toward 
the devil, as in the words of Zora Hurston, ironic, predicated on 
a concept of Eshu or the so-called trickster who is equal in power 
to his counterpart le bon dieu. This idea stems from the wholistic 
view of life expressed by Africans in their daily worship. Its 
philosophy can be observed in reinterpreted form in the poetry 
of Negro Blues for example “laughin’ just to keep from cryin” 
is the notion that the blues itself was the “devil’s music” or that 
: nara lay described as “devil songs” (see Handy/Father 
Thus the question of the appropriation of Black culture 
is part of a larger question, i.e. the existence ofa total unified 
continuous body of experience that we might define as specifi- 

cally Negro or Black. Note that even the term “Black” was not 
really popular until the sixties when the Student Nonviolent 
Coordinating Committee raised the slogan of “Black Power”. 

The fifties had been a much different period. The white 
left was viciously persecuted; black activist and NAACP leader 
Harry Ashmore was blown up in an automobile in Mimms 
Florida; 15 years old Emmett Till was brutally lynched by a white 
southern mob after he allegedly made a rude comment to a “white 
lady in a grocery store. Later at the debut of the sixties another 
Civil rights activist Medger Evans was shot to death; these events 
provoked an escalation of the struggle, and the ensuing decade 
unfolded with a dramatic and terrible predictability. 


THE BLACK LEADERS 
It is small wonder then that Blacks in the sixties were particularly 
Susceptible to the ideas of the charismatic Martin Luther King Jr 
Their hopes and aspirations thwarted by centuries of abuse and 
heglect in King they found a combination of Marx and Moses. But 
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collapse of the once powerful political/clerical states of West Africa 
(Sudanic) and West Central Africa (Bantu) the unique religious 
and social structures of those areas were destroyed. The priests 
of sixteenth-century Dahomey fought a bitter war against the 
political hierarchy, and were banished into Haiti (see Herskovits). 
These priests were privy to the secrets of water rites and 
ancestors are worshipped by name in Dahomey today. The 
great art treasures of ancient Benin were sacked and handed 
over to the world’s western museums where they are bounte- 
ously dispersed today. 

In the late 19th and early 20th century a serious interest 
developed on the part of western collectors and artists in African 
and Oriental artists. The experiments of Klee and Picasso were 
revolutionary from a western perspective but would have been 
impossible without this earlier source of inspiration. Debussy, 
Ravel and Satie were inspired by the World Exposition and the 
exotic sounds of the African Lukembi and Gamelan orchestras 
from East Asia. Music is witness to constant borrowings of this 
nature. From a theoretical point of view, pentatonic music was 
not unknown in the occident but like Cubism it awaited the proper 
synthesis of geographic and historical confusion to come to life. 

In this equation of cultural events, the Black figures very 
prominently but is curiously neglected. Careful observation will 
bare this out, even that this neglect is systematic and part of 
aracial legacy. Negro history, for example, has only recently been 
discovered by the majority who were content to think as 
Herskovits put it that indeed the American Negro had no history 
outside that which he had learned from the people who made 
him a slave. Thus it is something more than a challenge when 
we come to think of “Black Culture” in the US, for it’s something 
I doubt fewer than a handful of Blacks have studied or even 
thought about themselves let alone that Whites should consider 
or study it, for what is it? 


THE ESSENCE OF BLACK CULTURE 
In other words is there such a phenomenon as Negro “culture” 
in the United States. Or to put it another way, can we identify 
a characteristic(s) that defines the American Black as still partly 
African: no matter that he or she speaks English and wears 
western dress, that even the memory of Africa is in fact for most 
the result of a “rational” or intellectual reassessment. Yet 
writers like Stearns in his “Story of Jazz” are quick to point out 
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liturgical music that was created for river rites in western Africa 
celebrating numerous Loa or Saints. That music was perhaps 
the basis for American Negro rowing songs, for ex. Michael Row 
the Boat Ashore, a popular Negro Spiritual, and numerous Sea 
Chanties (see also Borneman). 

On the other hand Stearns documents the importance of 
burial societies in Early New Orleans. This was attested to by 
Morton, Dodds and others, and asserts their relationship to Poro 
and Sande groups in West Africa which were their prototype 
and served a similar function. Herskovits calls religion the single 
most important aspect of Black “focus” in the New World (see 
the Negro in the New World). He cites the Black attitude toward 
the devil, as in the words of Zora Hurston, ironic, predicated on 
a concept of Eshu or the so-called trickster who is equal in power 
to his counterpart le bon dieu. This idea stems from the wholistic 
view of life expressed by Africans in their daily worship. Its 
philosophy can be observed in reinterpreted form in the poetry 
of Negro Blues for example “laughin’ just to keep from cryin”, 
or the notion that the blues itself was the “devil’s music” or that 
it's songs were described as “devil songs” (see Handy/Father 
of the Blues). 

Thus the question of the appropriation of Black culture 
is part of a larger question, i.e. the existence of a total unified, 
continuous body of experience that we might define as specifi- 
cally Negro or Black. Note that even the term “Black” was not 
really popular until the sixties when the Student Nonviolent 
Coordinating Committee raised the slogan of “Black Power”. 

The fifties had been a much different period. The white 
left was viciously persecuted; black activist and NAACP leader 
Harry Ashmore was blown up in an automobile in Mimms, 
Florida; 15 years old Emmett Till was brutally lynched by a white 
southern mob after he allegedly made a rude comment to a “white 
lady” in a grocery store. Later at the debut of the sixties another 
civil rights activist Medger Evans was shot to death; these events 
provoked an escalation of the struggle, and the ensuing decade 
unfolded with a dramatic and terrible predictability. 


THE BLACK LEADERS 
It is small wonder then that Blacks in the sixties were particularly 
susceptible to the ideas of the charismatic Martin Luther King Jr. 
Their hopes and aspirations thwarted by centuries of abuse and 
neglect in King they found a combination of Marx and Moses. But 
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King’s appeal was to the Blacks of the south. At first, his constitu- 
ency included large sectors of the so-called Black middle class, 
blue-collar workers, civil servants in northern industry and vast 
numbers of blacks from among the Negroes of the south. He did 
not however have the same appeal for many urban Negroes of the 
North, particularly those who were under fifty, alienated from the 
greater social structure no matter how defined, this role was left 
to the Black Muslims end Malcolm X. 

Malik Shabazz was perhaps the answer for that area of the 
Negro working class that Marxists describe as the lumpen. He 
had spent many years himself in jail and had curiously recruited 
by the Black Muslims while still serving time in a maximum- 
security penitentiary. He was sensitive to the frustrations of his 
people, passionately honest, and aware of the burgeoning identifi- 
cation of American Blacks with Africa and freedom movements 
taking place in the third world. Interestingly he appealed to 
Northern intellectuals as well. The first person who brought his 
name to my attention was the pianist and composer Cecil Taylor, 
and the poet-playwriter LeRoi Jones (Baraka) became his de- 
disciple. For unlike King, Malcolm challenged the notion of non- 
violence and turning the other cheek, in his speeches he often 
alluded to the historical meaning of blackness and raised the 
sense of Negro self-pride in his fiery speeches that augured the 
emergence of a new Negro social and political personality. 

Interestingly Malcolm like King had grown up and matured 
in the forties and formulated their ideas in the fifties. From 
a cultural standpoint King was deeply rooted in Black liturgical 
music (just before his death he asked for the Thomas A. Dorsey 
gospel “Take my hand Precious Lord”). Shabazz, on the other 
hand, was very “hip” to the music of Bird and the implications of 
the so-called bop or baroque period of African American musical 
synthesis. The Muslims, in fact, had jukeboxes installed in all 
their restaurants, reinforcing the idea that not only was the color 
black beautiful but so was its contemporary urban culture. 


COLTRANE AND BLACK JAZZ 
Coltrane emerged out of this political chrysalis rather like the pied 
piper, himself a product of the same period and by dint of his age 
a peer of the former two. His music seemed to underscore, give 
shape to and define the meaning of the violence that was intrinsic 
to Black existence. In his gentler works such as “Spiritual and 
the Wise One” he invokes the lessons of King, and his fiercer ex- 
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pressions one seems to catch the gleaming blue metal of flashing 
machine guns. Several interpretations he rendered of his opus 
magnum “Impressions” gives this unmistakable feeling. Small 
wonder that Negro poets, politicians, writers and artists were 
profoundly inspired by his work. 

These events paralleled the emergence of Negritude ideas 
that had been formulated by Césaire and Senghor earlier on. 
The sense of the Negro as a man with a past and a glorious history 
appealed greatly to a people who up until the fifties could barely 
find their names in history books. 

Two elemental tendencies are forged and synthesized in 
the music of Coltrane: the timeless quality of allusion which can 
he found in the works of the griots of North Western African, and 
the consummation of the virtuosic tendency that had begun with 
Parker. For up until the beginning of the forties so-called jazz 
music could still be defined as ritual in that its main participants 
and sole creators were as they always have been, Black. In fact, 
the music was called “race music” up until the forties. The interest 
of the larger white society was always peripheral and often 
exploitive. People like Carmichael and Beiderbecke who were 
the recipients of Negro expertise on the bandstand, were con- 
versely reluctant to have the likes of Armstrong and Oliver in the 
Chicago Musicians Union, and Blacks were barred throughout 
the twenties. 

This left the Negro artists at the mercy of the gangsters. 

It was reputed that the great Earl ‘Fatha’ Hines was forced to 
remain in Chicago at the same club for over ten years by the mob 
(see Jazz Masters of the Twenties). Ellington alludes to the 
influence of Capone and others during the thirties. This insidious 
influence remains today, and carries over to Negro popular 
music. Very few night clubs are without some kind of shady con- 
nection. And interestingly Negro music has always been coupled 
with the cabaret, the pimp, prostitute hustler syndrome. 

Small wonder that whites of a certain shall we say “class” 
have been reluctant to consider this music apart from the rude 
beginnings of the people that created it: Hesse in Steppenwolf all- 
udes to the grinning Nigger almost in a bestial context. Shakespeare 
alone is able to find something noble and intelligent in the Negro, 
and this is not Othello but Titus, his very first work. 

Because the black people could not protect the societies 
and institutions they created (in the words of Courlander their 
religions have all turned to magic and superstition) it is small 
wonder that whites and other ethnic groups have claimed large 


area of their cultural explorations: for that is after all the nature 
of war. The conquering army never occupies the cheapest hotels. 

Players like Parker and Coltrane were perhaps as impor- 
tant in their own time as Beethoven and Bach in theirs. Were 
they not Black, history would have surely conferred other more 
glorious decorations at their gravesides. Perhaps they would 
have even lived a good deal longer than Stravinsky, Picasso and 
others. More importantly, a tradition seems to have culminated 
and yet died with them. For Coltrane took Black music in a sense 
world music to the outer limits of its technical expression, com- 
pletely remaking the saxophone as he played it so that it was not 
a saxophone at all but some instrument of his own deep exor- 
cistic devices resurrecting ancient field cries and hollers, folk song 
evoked from his youth, combined with the slick urban music he 
had inculcated in the forties and fifties. Modern music, world 
music was turned on its era. Neo-classical composers, atonalists, 
had striven for a similar synthesis in their own contemporary 
efforts, but it was the Black artist who was finally able to achieve 
a true synthesis of melody and rhythm without the dominance 
of harmony, the goal of Western composers since Schoenberg. 
Taylor comes close and Coleman has the right idea, but only 
Coltrane was close enough to the total source to combine the two. 
Moreover, he both possessed and created a technique to express 
his idea. 

With the music of Coltrane Black music reached its 
pinnacle. Now we find ourselves in another era, one that is domi- 
nated by the medium of television, various electronic devices'and 
most of all imitation. Earlier Negro music had shunned imitators 
and imitations (for as Lester Young so succinctly put it, to join the 
throng you got to make your own song). 

With the death of Coltrane so-called jazz music died, and 
a host of imitators rushed in to claim the field: the Europeans with 
their so-called European Jazz, the Japanese, and who knows 
later the Indians and the Chinese, why not? Anyone for a Turkish 
Croissant or Sicilian Scotch whiskey? Players like Scott Hamilton 
who slavishly imitate the music of Webster and Young enjoy an 
unprecedented popularity in this age of neo-classicism. For that 
is what happens when all the gold precious metals are exhausted, 
we create cheap imitations and pretend they are real. 
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ALILY IN SPITE OF THE SWAMP 
Notes on Archie Shepp, an Anti-Fascist Artist 
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THE NATURE OF JAZZ 

“What do we base jazz on? It is not that we see jazz as an art, or 
even as an artifact, but we see jazz as one of the most meaningful 
social, aesthetic contributions to America... it is anti-war; it 

is opposed to Vietnam; it is for Cuba; it is for the liberation of all 
people. That is the nature of jazz. That's not far-fetched. Why is that 
80? Because jazz is a music itself born out of oppression, born out 
of the enslavement of my people. It is precisely that.”! 

This Archie Shepp’s statement from 1965 condenses the 
whole argument of this text. Shepp said this in the discussion 
‘Point of Contact’ organised by DownBeat magazine, who were 
trying to settle down the ongoing fierce debates around race 
and politics in jazz music in the United States. Apart from Shepp, 
other jazz musicians such as Cecil Taylor, Sonny Murray, and 
Roland Kirk also participated in this discussion, which, according 
to Eric Porter who dedicated a chapter on this episode, was one 
among the many public expressions of the Black Arts imperative 
in the jazz community.’ Shepp, probably the most political, or 
as Amiri Baraka wrote, “the most committed” of all jazz musicians 
active in the sixties in the US and elsewhere, had many similar 
statements pointing at one thing: working as a black avant-garde 
musician in America required an explicit political position. The 
distinctiveness of Shepp was that he referred to this political posi- 
tion as a choice and as his primary concern rather than a side 
effect of his artmaking. The radicalism of the sixties gave a voice 
to many such strong positions, mostly linking avant-garde 
musical expressions with the fierceness of civil rights activism. 
There are dozens of books and articles written on this issue, 
some which will be discussed in this text, linking through this 
relationship the quest of social emancipation with the liberation 
in sound. 

Shepp’s politics was a bit different, not only in the extrem- 
ism and impatience of his statements but also the very form of 
his politics was expressed with different words. He introduced 
a language in jazz that was unprece- 1. “Point of Gontact: Adis. 
dented—not only did he link emanci- cussion among Cannonball 
pation through jazz with the liberation Adderley, Archie Shepp, at 
of all people, but at the same time all”, DownBeat Music 66: 11th 
he made it clear that these people also yearbook, 1966, p. 20. : 

2. Eric Porter, What Is This 
included the people of socialist Thing Called Jazz?: African 
Vietnam and Cuba. Further, he concre- vel roped se ss 
tised what he meant by the politics University of California Press, 
through openly linking the liberation Berkeley, 2002, pp. 191-239. 
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of people with the struggle against US imperialist war-machinery. 
Shepp’s politics was anti-militarist, communist, international, : 
militant, and anti-colonial. He reflected this in his songs dedicated 
to Malcolm X, Mao Zedong, Patrice Lumumba, struggles in 
Mozambique, and in his memorable participation at the Pan- 
African Festival of Algiers in 1969. Rare among the free jazz ' 
musicians, Shepp claimed to connect jazz with global conjunc- 
ture; all his statements were targeting US foreign policy 
and insisting that the aggressiveness of this policy was being 
administered and tested in the domestic surroundings of 
the ghettos, against the black urban proletariat of the wealthiest 
country in the world. Shepp, in other words, saw America as 
his main contradiction and definite political target. , 
This history does not start in the mid-sixties with rising 
anti-war activism against Vietnam. It has other sources too, 
some less known such as community activism and artistic experi- 
ments—especially in theatre and poetry—in international 
projects siding publicly with anti-colonial leftist positions, as well 
as open engagement with socialist organisations including the 
Communist Party of the United States of America. Common to all 
of these was Shepp’s, and many others whose names will be 
mentioned in this text, resistance to submit to Cold War ideology 
of paranoid anti-communism. The event where all these different 
artistic, political, anti-colonial, internationalist, and communist 
projects co-existed and clashed was the 8th Festival of Youth and 
Students for Peace and Friendship organised in 1962 in Helsinki. 
At this festival, Shepp and other jazz musicians from the US 
including trumpeter Bill Dixon and clarinetist Perry Robinson 
performed at a few venues, which is still considered to be one 
of the most leftist manifestations of free jazz ever to take place 
in Finland. In a monograph detailing political activism of the 
Black Arts Movement, James Smethurst writes that “perhaps the 
high point of Shepp’s engagement with the communist left, 
at least in terms of public performance, was when he led a band 
(and encouraged other musicians to go) to the 1962 World Youth 
Festival sponsored by the World Federation of Democratic Youth 
(alegacy of what might be thought as the second-wave, anti- 
Nazi, international Popular Front that also included the World 
Federation of Trade Unions) in Helsinki”® 
In order to picture the importance of this event we should 
mention that among the seventeen thousand visitors to the 
festival, mostly from socialist and newly decolonised countries, 
there were notable figures like Yevgeny Yevtushenko, Angela 
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Davis, and Amady Aly Dieng, philosopher from Senegal who 
later wrote a very interesting book called Hegel, Marx, Engels 

et les problémes de l'Afrique noire. Perhaps the strangest thing 
about this event was that it happened in the context of the Cold 
War with implicit sympathies toward socialism. At the beginning 
of the sixties, having a free jazz orchestra consisting mostly 

of African-Americans playing in a manifestation organised and 
partly, supported by Soviet Union in a country seen as an ally 

of the Western world was immediately a scandal. And this is what 
that performance was meant to be! 

By presenting this free jazz manifestation as a political 
scandal, or as a distortion of global political hegemony, the aim of 
this text is to demount the ideologies of the Cold War. We take this 
performance to be a categorical disclaimer of the Cold War as 
a political reference for understanding the concrete international 
networks existing in the sixties. Instead of the official narrative, 
we are proposing an underground, or even better, an oppositional 
history of the radical sixties. Considering that the normative 
historiography reduces politics of jazz music to an instrument of 
US foreign cultural policy during the Cold War, our aim is to 
distort this picture by telling other stories. Presenting itself as 
democratic and open towards novel cultural expressions, 
through alleged support of jazz miusic and Abstract Expressio- 
nism, the United States enjoyed the status of the state supporting 
the idea of freedom in the arts. Apart from opposing this Cold 
War cultural ideology, the free jazz performance in Helsinki also 
de facto questions the very status 
of engaged art; the relationship of 
the artists to nation-states, and the ie pay oes 
international dimension of the politics 19608. cad 10700, University 
of free jazz black music. Throughthis of North Carolina Press, 
episode, which we see as a distortion te PONE Bite: 
of the representative politics, it is era Sapa a shee’ eet re 
possible to draw interesting theoretical Helsinki from Moscow, and 
conclusions regarding the role of about his troubled entry 
nation-states in fictionalising operations sia ca eral rents 
during the Cold War period. When at various borders of Europe- 
Shepp and Dixon performed in Helsinki 2” States, he managed to join 
they had not done this as jazz musici- nig Cae car esa 
ans representing the US; on the cont- Mémoires d’un étudiant ari 
rary, their appearance in the festival ©” Vol II: De l'Université de 
is a confirmation of the thesis that the set ee 
real artistic subjectivities are always 
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outside of the state institutions. The free jazz gig at the communist 
festival in 1962 demonstrates that the inquiry about art has 

to start from the act (or work) itself, not from the perspective of 
institutions, nor from the institutional point of view of artistic 
acts. To summarise, the participation of Shepp, Dixon and others 
at the Helsinki festival does not only challenge political narra- 
tives but also the ways we discuss the role of art in society. 

By introducing a complex and international network of 
actors, often operating collectively and anonymously (as every 
genuine political act does), my aim is to further concretise this 
event and to envision politics and art as a process outside of state 
malversations. What I argue for is what Alain Badiou describes 
as “metapolitics”, which is the truth procedure when “politics [but 
art as well] puts the State at a distance, in a distance of its measure 2 
Precisely by this I am referring to art and politics outside of 
the state apparatuses indexing its effect. The following story gives 
emphasis to the trajectory of Shepp while more generally 
attempting to decipher some of the troublesome issues related to 
the politics of free jazz and its more explicit leftist and utopian 
tendencies, pointing at the difficulties in positioning the question 

of race when situated in the complex web of uneven but explicit 
international political determinants. 


BROADLY SPEAKING, POLITICS 
The problem with the literature about free jazz music is not that 
politics is absent; on the contrary, there is not yet a language 
other than politics to discuss free jazz. From the civil rights move- 
ment to the Black Panther Party, all the way to the Black Arts 
Movement and the Revolutionary Action Movement, various ten- 
dencies of political black organisations have aligned with free 
jazz. Shepp said in an interview that “we are only an extension of 
that entire civil rights, Black Muslim, black-nationalist movement 
that is taking place in America. That is fundamental to music ...”° 
For some conservative writers the disillusionment with 
this tendency went so far that a text appeared in a scholarly 
journal with the title “Misconceptions in Linking Free Jazz with 
the Civil Rights Movement”, to remind us that free jazz has 
nothing to do with racial freedom and equality but with “preset 
chord progressions as basis for improvisation”. The author of 
these lines also claims, for pedagogical purposes, that the reason 
of the abundance of social topics in free jazz literature is due to 
the fact that “it is easier to write about politics”.” Is it so!? 
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I argue that the prevalence of politics in writings about 
free jazz is not an issue to worry about, but what should really 
be bothersome is how these politics are often discussed through 
very broad references. In other words, politics in free jazz 
literature is talked about as such general category that it is difficult 
to make sense of what precisely it refers to, implying many 
things at the same time. Defined in these terms, politics is often, 
as Timothy Brennan wrote in his discussion on the core logic 
of liberal theories, based on “infinitely interchangeable metaphors 
of dispersal”.* For example in a recently edited book on free jazz, 
the editors argue that the “socio-political problems” of jazz could 
be understood as something as general as “collective survival” 


and “being together in the world”. 

On the other hand in a much cited col- 
lection on new jazz, improvisation is 
interpreted as “an inherently political 
art” achieving a level of expression 
and meaning “that cannot be codified 
in Western languages”. The author, 
writing this in plain English, repro- 
duces the postmodern theory that 
free jazz is an “artistic act of othering”, 
compensating in art what black 
musicians lack in society. If we want 
to crown this methodological sur- 
realism—as an unbound corres- 
pondence of references—we can cite 
Fred Moten who by claiming that 
“improvisation is already an improvi- 
sation of improvisation” stretched 
this immanency and abstraction to 


a yet unprecedented conceptual horizon. 


Despite these definitions of 
politics being too all-encompassing, 
they do often hint at some particular 
conjunctural positions. They are 
usually linked to the problematic of 
the Cold War. For example, in the 
introduction to already mentioned col- 
lection People Get Ready, editors expli- 
cate around the idea that the inherent 
politics of jazz is linked to the fact 


that it has “always been global and post- 
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national”; by this alluding to the fact that in the fifties and sixties, 
at the times of the Cold War, jazz discourse had been fermented 

in very antagonistic circumstances. Editors simply refer to these 
uneven contradictions as “the Cold War journeys of jazz” and 
declare that they are interested in adding “mysteries” to these 
“histories”.“ This always-global and inherently political aspect of 
jazz is often situated within the perimeters of politics understood 
not as solidarity against imperialism and war machinery but 

as a strategy within the limits of the objectives of state-capital net- 
works. Kevin Gaines when asserting that jazz, especially bebop, 
since the end of the Second World War offered certain respectability \ 
to musicians in their masculinist assertion of dignity, he is as 

a matter of fact repeating the ideology of the Cold War by implicitly 
stating that the Second World War ended in 1945. He argues that 
during “Cold War times”, roughly implying sometime after the 
1950s, jazz for the blacks provided a rare source of “respectability 
and dignified employment” that was lacking after the end of the 
war. In other words, according to Gaines, jazz “provided a public 
alternative to the culture of militarism”.“* 

It is important to confine these broad statements. As 
I already argued, the most obvious of these claims are those con- 
cerning Cold War imperatives; especially regarding the militari- 
sation of society and culture after the Second World War. As many 
black activists and radical scholars have pointed out, for blacks 
living in the United States the war did not stop in 1945. Quite the 
opposite, many blacks in the United States never considered the 
Second World War as their war. 

Yet another example of substituting (abstracting) the 
very concrete and pressing political situation with abstract 
hypotheses is a recent attempt of Ronald Radano to interpret 
the emergence of the body politics of free jazz black musicians 
as part of “the modern formation of American blackness 
during the first twenty five years after the Second World War.” 
Radano—who otherwise interprets the “black body” with such 
general terms as the question of representation and offers 
a physio-philosophical theory of somatic dynamics as a force 
entering into the vessels of white social body through what 
he calls the Blutkreislauf—is very punctual in locating the socio- 
economical reasons of this vague black modernist formation: 
this development, as he claims, happened through “entrance of 
black music into the networks of exchange that define con- 
sumer society”; in other words through the networks of credi- 
bility of capitalism. 


DEFENDING ABSTRACTION 
AGAINST ABSTRACT 
To summarise, the prevailing scholar- 
ship on the politics of free jazz dele- 
gates the contradictions of jazz to some 
abstract measures while substituting 
some very concrete conjunctural 
positions with abstraction at the same 
time. In order to make this argument 
clear, a detour is needed on the 
question of abstraction to clarify why 
we think this aspect is important 
when dealing with the political aspect 
of free jazz music. 

For an obvious reason we need 
the abstraction: it is impossible to 
exhaust the entirety of available infor- 


mation regarding the object of our 
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Another version of this abstraction of politics is the evalu- 
ation of allegedly “complex” narratives of black countercultures 
of modernity, especially including the complexities of free jazz. 
Ingrid Monson, who wrote a useful book on civil rights activism of 
the jazz community, in order to avoid any inaccuracies while 
writing about such a difficult and complex topic as the politics of 
jazz music as she claims it to be, proposes that “in moving past 
[this] logjam it is imperative [especially for non-African Americans] 
to think more analytically and less personally about their relation- 
ship to African-American music ... and discursive histories”.“* The 
reason for summoning such careful and pedantic methodology 
is rooted in an assumption that jazz discourse is moulded in the 
“context” (one of the favourite words in the book) of racial rhe- 
toric happened between 1956 and 1967, or as she writes, at the times 
of “socially and politically noisy background”.” Due to the lack 
of any clear political position regarding the Cold War, civil rights, 
racism, and colonisation, the author’s initial promise of an 
analytical approach concludes in recalling an even more confused 
and obscure thesis claiming for “prophetic theology”, which will 
allow for the establishment of a “persistent link between music, the 
divine, and politics”, and would enable “the coexistence in African- 
American thought of religious longing, an interest in ancient his- 
tory, and the modern values of progress”.® 
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study. This is a basic premise for Marxsists to defend scientific 
abstraction “because essence and appearance never directly 
coincide”. The reasons for Ernest Mandel’s claim for abstraction 
when dealing with the logic of late capitalism was to find ways 

to talk about the various complex economic determinants (or as he 
writes, “a function of the universal validity of the law of unequal 
and combined development”) so that it is possible to discuss the 
“essence” of capitalism, not only its appearance.” Abstraction, 
for Mandel and for most of the Marxists, is the method to align 
“pure” mode of production and “concrete” historical processes 
that are “far removed from each other”.” This is something that 
I will be doing throughout the text by aligning, for example, the 
struggles of blacks inside the United States against domestic colo- 
nialism with the anti-colonial struggles in the Third World. 
This is how the discussion on economics or structural inequali- 
ties evolves towards political abstraction. This is something 

that I will be defending, by referring to Trotsky, as moving from 
particular to general. 

At the heart of the Marxist discussions on abstraction 
lies the question of value, which is understood as something that 
conceptually advances the vulgar understanding of economic 
worth towards a more complex process of dialectical change. This 
is why Lenin read Hegel: in order to come up with the theory 
of the “abstraction of value” that would “reflect nature [of capita- 
lism] more deeply, truly and completely”.?? The important 
thing in this philosophical demand for abstraction is, as Jairus 
Banaji convincingly argues in his study of the concept, finding 
ways to move from the abstract thought “straight to practice?” 
The “power of abstraction” is firmly based on this premise: to 
move from economistic theories to political practice—one has 
to remember that Lenin read Hegel in order to understand 
Marx. Basically by abstraction in a theoretical sense, we under- 
stand a political possibility as a journey from the simple to the 
combined. This device will prove to be helpful when dealing with 
the leftist politics of Shepp, seeing in Marxism this possibility to 
reflect through his art a concrete political struggle: “The immedi- 
acy of death escaped me totally until I was shot in a high school 
brawl. And when I slipped quietly from the ghetto into that finely 
chiseled white world of James S. Jones, I went never knowing 
that implicit in my egregious oppression was the creation of un- 
dying Marxists.”*° 

As much as there exists this possibility to claim abstrac- 
tion as a device to advance political practice, there is also “bad 
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7 abstraction”—hypothetical and unmediated abstraction—which 


often discusses processes through their immediate presence. It 
is abstraction “devoid of any form of appearance, hence something 
purely abstract”.** The abstract understanding of politics in jazz 
scholarship falls into this category. It is often detectable in how his- 
torical context is invariably discussed as a different set of complex 
determinants, without authors needing to decide upon anything in 


particular. Usually, pseudo-objectivity is the main characteristic 
of this wrong abstraction manifesting itself in the intellectual ope- 
ration of arbitrary explanations. Being the complete opposite 


of what Marxists understood from 
abstraction, which is a dialectical 
process containing a “dimension of 
immediacy (of concreteness) and 
dimension of universality (universal 
in its abstract form)”, the pure- 
formalist abstraction of jazz scholars 
is usually indifferent towards the 
“historical sources” (especially of its 
‘own making). This mode of presen- 
tation usually operates through abs- 
traction which does not “[know] its 
own limits”.?’ By limiting the scope of 
abstraction whilst expanding it into 
the international conjuncture, my ex- 
posé of the political dimension of free 
jazz will prove to be useful, especially 
when applied to the discussions regard- 
ing racial capitalism and on the issues 
concerning the contested relationship 
between nation, state, and racism.”* 
Through this theoretical arma- 
ture I will oppose the historical read- 
ings posing the notion of “relational 
indetermination” as an absolute inde- 
termination of pure creativity, which is 
often the philosophical ground of post- 
colonial theories.”° Easily applied to 
artistic formations, this mode of abs- 
traction mistakes the particular, paro- 
chial or local with the historical and 
political conjuncture, and cannot resolve 
the conceptualisation of dialectics as 
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a play between “the infinitely small and the infinitely large”.*° 

In jazz scholarship, this is detectable in confusion regarding the 
culture of black jazz musicians, delegating the contradictions 
either to unmediated authenticity or abstraction devoid of any 
form by “over-contextualising” the situation. As a result, concrete 
questions regarding the institutions of racism and capitalism 
are never asked. This is what Banaji, referring to Marx’s study 
of Democritus, describes as a pure illusion of interpreting 

the world through formless and objective atoms without content. 
The most visible manifestation of such abstract framing is 

in explanations of the politics of black struggles including the 
politics of free jazz, which could be roughly characterised 

as political abstraction of extending the context of the situation 
to whatever arbitrary causes and relativising the importance 

of the concrete and practical dimensions of political struggles. In 
order to picture these two different abstractions, we can give an 
example of C. L. R. James. When in The Black Jacobins he writes 
that “in politics all abstract terms conceal treachery”, he refers 
to the capitalist abstraction of reducing exploitation to a mere 
technical manipulation, and calls for a language that does not use 
“cheating abstract words”.*! 

There is also another reference to abstraction in the 
writings of James, which is based on a philosophical reading of 
Lenin’s notebooks on Hegel, alluding to a possibility to grasp 
the mediacy as a guiding light for the international socialist strug- 
gles. James complained that “[to] say something so broad, so 
complete, so abstract, is to say nothing”.*? He was interested in 
being part of ongoing international political struggles and to 
find the “form” of these concrete manifestations as a “peculiar 
kind of Universality”. “By making it so abstract and then tying 
it up with the concrete, the abstract Universal itself has become 
aconcrete”, is what James wrote.® This is what I will be doing 
in this text. 


“CONGO, YES! YANKEE, NO!”: 
JAZZ DURING THE COLD WAR 

The real “complexities” of jazz politics become apparent once they 
are situated in the global context of Cold War policies. Similar 

to Abstract Expressionist painting, jazz music was seen as a sonic 
weapon of US foreign policy used against the culture of the 
socialist and communist bloc. Penny Von Eschen’s unsurpassable 
book on the role of jazz music during the Cold War gives valuable 
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information about this network. From Willis Conover’s—who was 
a jazz disc jockey on Voice of America in the fifties-commentary 
saying that the US won over the Soviet Union with the help of jazz 
music and blue jeans; and Dizzy Gillespie’s—who was nicknamed 
as “jam-bassador”—claims for royalties (from Eisenhower) for his 
activities in fighting against red propaganda; all the way to Louis 
Armstrong’s visit to Katanga after Congo, where he stayed at Moise 
Tshombe’s palace while Lumumba had disappeared and was 
soon killed with the help of the CIA because of his alignment with 
communists. 

Von Eschen’s book is rich with these examples and as a con- 
clusion to this history she is calling for a “jazz approach to foreign 
policy” that could provide more subtle and nuanced evaluation of 
global ideological contradictions.** Jazz is, as a result of this, 
pictured as transcending the big issues in transit lines with politics. 
Despite abundant examples of jazz musicians being instruments 
of US foreign policies, Von Eschen asserted that when Gillepsie de- 
manded that “ragamuffin” children be allowed into his concert 
in Africa, the surreptitious meetings of Benny Goodman’s band 
with Soviet jazz fans, or Randy Weston’s insistence on wearing 
dashikis in West Africa, “the jazz ambassadors sided with the forces 
of change and innovation and created new ways of supporting 
movements for equality and liberation wherever they went”.*® 
Nowhere in the book is concretely discussed in what terms the 
jazz musicians’ involvement in Cold War foreign cultural 
diplomacy could subvert this ideology, 39. qi a, p.39. 
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vocabulary and rituals of daily lives, including harmless habits 
of the ways colonised persons listen to radio, or centuries-old 
gender positions in feudal societies. There is no reason to think 
that jazz was exempt from this new language, especially 
considering that the musicians actively playing jazz were mostly 
blacks who followed attentively what was happening in 
Africa. On the other hand, the African decolonial activists and 
theoreticians passionately followed bebop and other pro- 
gressive jazz music as they sought their liberation struggle to 
be part of the same contemporary and emancipatory position. 
As Robin D. G. Kelley in his passionate defence of the “distinctive 
modernity for both Africans and African-Americans through 
the jazz as a path to the future” argues, this network should be 
understood as political and not in synchrony with official state 
diplomacy.** During the sixties, this dialectic also had a con- 
crete manifestation; for example, in parallel with the State 
Department’s tours abroad, there was also an attempt by the 
United Nations Jazz Society (one of the officers was Bill Dixon) 
to use jazz as a “vehicle for progressive diplomacy, especially 
in support of African and other Third World nations”.*” 

This is where the ideology of the official State Department's 
jazz tours fell short; the decolonial militant politics of the sixties 
did not fit into the subtle “jazz approach to foreign policy”. As Vijay 
Prashad is arguing, “the unity for the people of the Third World 
[in the sixties] come from a political position against colonialism 
and imperialism, not from any intrinsic cultural or racial com- 
monalities”.** Thus, the critique by Fanon of Armstrong’s tours in 
Africa supported by Pepsi are fairly reasonable, when he wrote 
that “the United States had plunged in everywhere, dollars in the 
vanguard, with Armstrong as herald and American Negro diplo- 
mats, scholarships, the emissaries of the Voice of America ...”*° As 
already mentioned, Armstrong, during his tour in Africa stayed 
at Tshombe’s palace, a general who was responsible for the murder 
of Lumumba. Armstrong might have been unaware of this, as 
Von Eschen claims, but in the context of rising radicalism of the 
sixties, when new jazz musicians were involved in politics with 
more unambiguous terms, the alignment with Tshombe meant 
capitulation to the enemy. As a matter of fact, the turning point 
in the sixties for most progressive jazz musicians was the murder 
of Lumumba on 17 January 1961. Lumumba’s murder was also 
a turning point for anti-colonial and black liberationist movements, 
but also for African-Americans who explicitly manifested their 
rage by storming the United Nations headqauarters in Manhattan 
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on 15 February 1961, interrupting the session of the Security 
Council meeting on the Congo Crisis. Among the participants in 
this demonstration were members of On Guard, an organisation 
whose membership included jazz musicians such as Max Roach, 
Abbey Lincoln, LeRoi Jones, and Shepp. Demonstrators con- 
tinued to protest in the streets of 
Manhattan chanted “Congo, yes! Speaks, America Answers: 
Yankee, no!” to clearly distinguish Modern. Jazz in Revolutionary 
their position from the United States. Times, Harvard University 
For Komozi Woodard, this action a Cambriden Meta: 
was a mark of the early manifestation 37, Ibid., p. 56. William 
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despite the fact that the whole economy, especially the military 
industry, was run through complicated but strictly regulated 
network of state officials, intelligence services, and oligarchs. 
Parallel to this, less abstractly, it reinforced the idea that the 
Soviet Union and the rest of the communist states were totalitarian 
regimes defying the freedom of thought and the essence of 
democracy. The entire Cold War abstract ideology was sitting 
on this hot bed of double-binds. At once defying the social 
and cultural effects of a totalising network of military-apparatus 
controlling the state, the US was at the same time presenting 
any political option critical to this understanding of global 
capitalism as totalitarian, be it communist or anti-colonial. Seen 
from this perspective, the function of jazz concerts in Eastern 
European and African countries could be understood as part of 
this project of Cold War contradictions. State Department’s jazz 
concerts during the late fifties and beginning of the sixties in 
Prague, Kinshasa, Algiers, Istanbul, and Moscow, at once served 
to abstract the idea of cultural freedom from political and 
economic freedom, and present this process of abstraction (and 
alienation) as dissent against non-democratic states. In other 
words, jazz concerts during the Cold War were seen as testimony 
of American free economy in opposition to Soviet unfree culture. 
The analytical logjam, if there was any, of this cultural 
interpretation of the Cold War is evident from the misgivings 
about incorporating the struggles of activists into this narrative. 
Before going into detail to discuss the activist sources of jazz 
politics, it is important to disclose the ideological poverty of the 
Cold War paradigm. As David Caute wittily observed, there was 
no organised and systematic US cultural policy during the Cold 
War, the decisions were the result “not only of political nervous- 
ness, compromise, and continual vigilante howling, but also of 
a commonsensical approval of European taste and opinion”.*! 
What Caute had in mind was the CIA and State Department’s 
support of Abstract Expressionism as the cultural weapon of free- 
dom during the Cold War. The CIA theory is not far from the 
truth, as the paintings of Mark Rothko, Jackson Pollock, and Franz 
Kline came to the Antagonismes exhibition in Paris from Vienna, 
where the Congress for Cultural Freedom, an anti-communist advo- 
cacy group, had exhibited them as part of the campaign to counter 
the city’s 7th World Festival of Youth and Students in 1959, 
which was seen as a “communist youth festival”. It is telling that 
the CIA mounted the same exhibition in 1962 at the National 
Gallery in Helsinki to oppose the 8th World Festival of Youth and 
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d Students taking place there. Further, the CIA sought to counter 
Shepp and Dixon’s concert with an anti-festival including a hip- 


ster cool jazz gig. 

In spite of these examples showing the strong ties bet- 
ween CIA and Abstract Expressionism, one has to remember 
that this instrumentalisation of modern art was happening after 
this art was co-opted by the state; additionally, this process was 
happening quite clumsily and unwillingly. The utilisation of art 
and musical movements (abstract painting and modern jazz) by 
the state apparatus is always happening after co-optation by the 
private market, which anyway is connected to state support (as 
it is now in our current neo-liberal conditions). Translated into 
political language, it is possible to say that the state uses art for 
its purposes once it has been validated by the private market. 

It means when the radical core of artistic forms and expressions 
struggling against existing representational regimes and insti- 
tutional structures has already been appropriated. The state is 
always late, it arrives to the scene when the work is already done. 
When the state incorporates art to its structures, it always does 
this as an “after the fact” gesture. For this same reason, the state 
never completely appropriates the excess and the contradictions 
of the art works, be it painting or improvised free jazz music. 

Considering the analytical logjam of Cold War ideologies, 
it is of utmost interest to oppose any conceptualisation of jazz 
modernity through the logic of consumerism. It is in the consumer 
market field where the Cold War is strongest. The Abstract 
Expressionism of the CIA and the State Department is one good 
example; when it became instrumentalised in the late fifties, 
theoretician Clement Greenberg was claiming an “umbilical cord” 
between art and private wealth, while at the same time cleaning 
off any leftist, political connotations from Abstract Expressionist 
prehistory. As already mentioned, the state can never completely 
appropriate the radicalism of art, there is excess in it which escapes 
complete institutional formalisation. Interesting research has 
been done by Hugh Wilford who studied the activities of the Ameri- 
can Society of African Culture (AMSAC) financed by the CIA to 
support an alternative to black politics of leftist anti-colonialism. 
AMSAC had difficulty finding viable alternative to both militant 
nationalists and leftists such as 
W. E. B. Du Bois or Paul Robeson. 41. David Caute, The Dancer 
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even sponsored one issue of Présence Africaine, but despite this 
direct State Department links it never succeeded in purporting its 
agenda without coercion and opposition. What is more important, 
as Harold Cruse mentions as well, they never managed to 
repress the transnational, non-governmental leftist networks. 
Further, some support of AMSAC was used in resourcing the 
oppositional projects never visualised by the CIA, for example, 
some aspects of jazz pianist Randy Weston’s visit to Nigeria.*” 
That state is always late and dull in its foreign cultural ope- 
rations can be read in open letter sent by the editors of establi- 
shed jazz magazine DownBeat to President John F. Kennedy in 
1962. Reminding the president of his statement that “jazz is 
our most effective cultural ambassador”, the editors complained 
about the selection of musicians for this task. Claiming that 
“the demand behind Iron Curtain is decidedly for modern jazz, not 
for Dixieland or semi-vaudeville bands”, they recommended 
Thelonius Monk, Quincy Jones, and Miles Davis instead. This 
curatorial mediating nervousness of DownBeat was typical 
and symptomatic to Cold War liberal ideology. They were aware 
that jazz alone will not end the cold war (“one cannot combat 
Marxism-Leninism with the work of Thelonius Monk”), but still 
attempted to recruit this art for patriotic national ends: “jazz 
musicians from the United States could contribute substantially 
toward inducing a thaw”.** Not everyone, especially not all black 
jazz musicians, in the United States, was agreeing with DownBeat 
editors. Jazz musician Hakim Jami, for example, was reported 
saying that when he hears people talking about “that Iron Curtain 
that used to be around Russia”, he thinks “shit, they moved that 
here and put it in front of the jazz musician”.** None of the black 
jazz musicians shared the thoughts of Benny Goodman, a million 
seller white-mainstream jazz clarinetist, who in 1956 is reported 
saying that the “victory over racism in America had already 
been achieved”.** Besides, there was a growing number of black 
jazz musicians distrusting whether the war involving jazz 
was cold at all. Frank Kofsky, writing about the ideology of Willis 
Conover’s influential trendsetting jazz radio programmes in 
Voice of America reminds that “the VOA grew out of the office of 
war information, a central ministry of propaganda of the sort 
established by every wartime government, at the close of the Second 
World War”.*¢ 
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JUNK PILE OF CULTURE 


Adding to this tricky game played by the State Department, which 
was attempting to use jazz—music of black Americans—for its 
global imperialist policies and war against communism while at 
the same time oppressing blacks inside the United States with 
such harsh measure comparable only to colonial regimes. Some 
theoretically, most intuitively, black militants in the beginning 

of the sixties understood the Cold War as ideologically responsible 


for the maintenance of racist struc- 
tures. With their art and writings, both 
Du Bois and Robeson, and a dozen 
other activists “were projecting the 
interrelatedness between Cold War 
and the suppression of Black people at 
home”.*” 

The transformation of the move- 
ment itself from civil rights activism 
towards more explicit militant anger 
was especially visible, and this was 
réflected in the various radical expo- 
nents of revolutionary nationalism. 
The intellectual and artistic trajectory 
of Shepp is the best example of 
this transformation: emerging from 
the “Marxist end of the Black Arts 
political spectrum”,** he was involved 
in different community projects and 
literature groups. By the mid-sixties 
Shepp was the most outspoken 
representative of the anti-imperialist 
Third Worldist leftist jazz position. 
Fred Ho, jazz musician and revolutio- 
nary, identified Shepp’s music as an 
art of resistance with its “pro-oppres- 
sed, anti-oppression character: with 
the militancy the musicians displayed, 
with its social history of rebellion and 
revolt, and with its musical defiance 
to not kow-tow to, but challenge and 
contest, Western European ‘classical’ 
music and co-opted, diluted, evisce- 
rated commercialized forms that 
became American pop music”.*® This 
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was part of the black political subjectivity, which Frank Kofsky 
rightly described as representing the “loss of faith in a peaceful 
and gradualist American dream”.*° There were two visible out- 
comes of this change; the first, questioning the already 
existing forms of organisation in the ranks of black activists, 
especially manifesting itself in criticism towards the Civil Rights 
movement; and the second, internationalisation of this disbelief 
by applying the effects of decolonisation to the “self-image” of 
blacks in the United States. These two political traits were united 
in the nationalism theory of Black Power. Kofsky’s book, Black 
Nationalism and the Revolution in Music, argues this nationalism 
to be a principal source for politicisation of free jazz. By present- 
ing nationalism as “unmanageable” from the point of view of 
acceptable Civil Rights “liberalism”, Kofsky delineates the core 
form of free jazz as an expression resisting this assimilation. 
This is how he writes: “Just as white liberals started to defect from 
the campaign for black liberation when it swerved from its 
original civil rights orientation toward a more nationalist stance, 
so, too, did prominent white writers and business executives 
react with implacable hostility to the various manifestations of 
black nationalism in jazz.” 

The thesis of black nationalism in jazz should not be 
understood, as many subsequent postmodern theoretisations 
attempted retroactively to do, as a question of identity. Natio- 
nalism of the blacks in the sixties referred to something more 
edgy; it was the principled resistance against the co-optation 
or recuperation by the state apparatuses. Idea of nationalism 
was to be outside of the United States’ liberal nationalism. 
Jones described this as resistance to “danger of being forced 
into that junk pile of admirable objects and data the West knows 
as culture”.®* Jones’s [later Amiri Baraka] book, Blues People, is 
the first attempt by a black writer to expound the theory based 
on this “anti-assimilationist” culture: “The Negro could not ever 
become white and that was his strength; at some point, always, 
he could not participate in the dominant tenor of the white man’s 
culture.”*? This boundary from white culture was possible in 
two ways, seeing in nationalism a complete departure from every- 
thing America represents, and the second, linking this natio- 
nalism with global decolonial struggles. 


INTERNATIONALIST NATIONALISM 
Writing about the history of militant black movements in the 
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sixties, with particular focus on the 
network of Revolutionary Action 
Movement, Robin D. G. Kelley 
cites a radical manifesto of that period 
which concludes that black nationalism 
is “really internationalism”.* This, 
and all of the discussions about inter- 
nationalism or distinctiveness of 
black nationalism in the sixties were 
not formalistic propositions; it was 
a blueprint targeting concrete state 
institutions and structures. Best 
exemplified with the thesis “nation 
within nation”, or Black Power’s 
concept of experimental nationalism— 
presented as a contradictory, oppo- 
sitional, and emancipatory position— 
anticipating in these “broad experi- 
ments” a new programme for black 
liberation. This was nationalism, 
which subsequently Baraka discovered 
in riots, which were directly linked 
with the underground currents of black 
urban proletariat uprisings. Politically 
separatist, this dialectical nationalism 
was based on the Maoist theory of 
antagonism of “one divides into two”. 
In the popular language of the time, 
this new nationalism was described 
as revolutionary, or organisational 
nationalism, against cultural nationa- 
lism; the latter usually mocked as 
“pork chop nationalism”.** Arguably, 
this all makes sense when compared 
with international dimension of 
Similar struggles. As Vijay Prashad is 
asserting, the anti-colonial struggles 
were “internationalist nationalisms”® 
referring to very concrete inter- 
national organisational structures such 
as Non-Aligned Movement or various 
Third World organisations; regardless 
of their widespread positions, the 
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engagement with these tendencies requires study and analysis 
of each particular case. It is not universal, abstract, formalistic 
internationalism. There are only moments when certain 
struggles in certain specific conjuncture are international. 

In the introduction to an already mentioned collection of 
recent writings on free jazz, editors claim that “jazz has always 
been global—post-national”*’ with this aiming to abstractly 
criticise the provincialist academic sociological studies of jazz. 
I want to correct this by claiming that jazz was not always global; 
it became so when related to specific international struggles. 

As Thomas Porter in his article on jazz in Freedomways maga- 
zine wrote: “There is no abstract black music. There is black 
music reflecting different political positions of black people. 
Ramsey Lewis’s music is not the same as Cecil Taylor’s. So when 
we talk about black music, we mean the most advanced, the most 
socially conscious music which historically has been the music 
called ‘jazz’”.*® 

What the author had in mind was the specification of the 
national question, seeking to achieve through introducing the 
relevance of class struggles, which he did by citing Shepp who 
in one interview had described jazz music as performance that 
“transmits a class experience”.” To picture this strange, political, 
disequilibrium between nation and class, and internationalism 
and capital, he refers to Robert Rhodes’s unpublished manuscript 
on colonialism noting that “there is nothing more internatio- 
nal than colonial products, there is nothing more parochial than 
colonial labour”. I think this formula explains everything. 
Considering this asymmetric relationship as a core of the pro- 
blem, it is possible to concretely decipher the forms of the 
historical trajectory of capitalism as a condition of the perma- 
nency of racism. 

The fulcrum of this contradiction and troublesome con- 
ceptualisation is an argument that capitalism has, till today, 
preserved unfree slave labour. As Banaji has convincingly argued, 
the vulgar Marxist scheme claiming for correspondence 
between modes of production and forms of exploitation does not 
hold anymore. Capitalism is inherently split with its own 
inconsistencies. These uneven contradictions are the hotbed of 
racialised capitalism. Still prevalent forms of slavery in highly 
developed technological capitalism is proof of this—Rhodes’s 
disequilibrium refers to this anomaly—and as Banaji proposes, 
the progressive elements attached to bourgeoisie is historically 
wrong. His research, based on Marxist understanding of 
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historically complex relationship between modes of production 
and forms of exploitation, proposes a specifically materialist con- 
cept of history. Banaji disbands the remnants of teleological and 
evolutionist ideas by claiming that the feudal economic forms of 
exploitation (i.e. coercive, unfree, slavery based labour) are 
‘persisting in the contemporary conditions of highly developed 
modes of productions such as ours—a descendent of the pre- 
vious two centuries of bourgeois and modern capitalist systems. 
Thus, by arguing for “intrinsic connection between bondage 
and capitalism”, Banaji clarifies that slavery and unfree labour 
are an intrinsic and permanent reality for capitalistic modes 


of production. 


Nevertheless, the question still remains: why this anachro- 
nistic form of exploitation, i.e. slavery, is reproduced through the 
racialised bodies reduced to a raw material. What is the “logic” 
behind racism that continuously reproduces slavery through 


the bodies of black people. Or, as 
Cedric Robinson accurately queried, 
what are the reasons that “the 
organizers of the capitalist world 
system appropriated Black labor- 
power as constant capital”.** Some 
of the most influential militant 
theoreticians in the sixties opposed 
the straightforward economistic 
interpretations of racism under 
capitalism by introducing politics of 
racialised subjects instead of vulgar 
Marxist schematisations. Robinson’s 
intervention is part of this tendency, 
with all of its shortcomings due to 
simplification and caricaturisation 
of Marxism, which has advanced the 
strong theoretical intervention and 
historical research critical of bour- 
geois tradition. It is through this line of 
reasoning that some black activists in 
the US sought to envision nationalism 
that is not bourgeois, parochial and 
oppressive. 

Harold Cruse’s intervention in 
the sixties was aimed exactly at this 
contradiction. His text “Revolutionary 
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Nationalism and the Afro-American” written in 1962 played 

a decisive role in organising the ideological postulates of Black 
Power movements, especially within the openly leftist Revo- 
lutionary Action Movement. Cruse’s thesis is that blacks in the 
United States represent the most organised revolutionary 
subjectivity ever to be politicised through the uneven logic of 
global capitalism: “What is true of the colonial world is also 
true of Negro in the United States”. Refusing to attach any 
cultural, or aesthetic, singularity to the black subjectivity, Cruse 
insists that it is the working-class urban proletariat among the 
blacks that constitute this revolutionary force and concludes by 
declaring that this class should be mobilised in the language of 
Black Power. His critique of American Marxism departs from the 
observation that while working with abstract schemes lacking 
the understanding of concrete dynamics and fierce conditions of 
oppression, the leftists are far from offering any viable analysis 

of the situation. They have failed to recognise the source of the 
revolutionary subjectivity: “The revolutionary initiative has 
passed to the colonial world, and in the United States is passing 
to the Negro, while Western Marxists theorize, temporize, 

and debate”.** 

In years to follow, the idea of the black working class 
being at the centre of political struggles became so evident that 
the certain demands of black nationalism needed no proof to 
manifest their claims for class struggles, be it through political 
organisation or artistic forms. Jones’s Blues People, as it was 
already mentioned, is an example of this; published in 1963, it 
is the first book arguing that jazz music (starting with bebop) 
holds a segregationist position in culture by fighting against the 
“whitening” of radical demands of the black proletariat. It is a 
refusal of integrating into the conservative oppressive values of 
white America by denying white and black middle-class culture 
of any progressive qualities. When writing that “Bebop was the coup 
de grace, the idea that abruptly lifted jazz completely out of the 
middle-class Negro’s life”** he evokes Eric Hobsbawm’s argument 
that jazz is among “the few twentieth-century arts that owe 

nothing to middle-class culture”.® The conclusion Jones draws 
from this observation differs from Hobsbawm who is interested in 


figuring out institutional objectives of jazz community (i.e. record 


industry, audience, media, etc.). For Jones, positioning jazz as 
against middle-class culture enabled him to construct the history 
of the development of black culture as something uncompro- 
misingly separated from the whites bourgeois world. The formula 
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was based on this correlation: more secessionist and separatist, 
more complex and progressive. At the beginning of the sixties, 
the political outcome of this hostility towards the middle-class 
was not yet apparent in the writings of Jones. In the subsequent 
years, this argument, through the organisational skills of the 
Black Arts Movement, has evolved into an explicit political position. 
To summarise, already in the early sixties Jones understood 

the radical animosity of new jazz towards middle-class culture as 
something completely un-American, notably when he gave 

an example of Shepp’s refusal to admit “so called ‘Mickey Mouse’ 
timbres to beautiful effect”.®’ By the mid-sixties this middle- 
class contempt grew into a full hostility towards everything Ameri- 
can and white, summoning for an outright struggle for inde- 
pendence—“the struggle is not simply for ‘equality’, or ‘better jobs’, 
or ‘better schools’, and the rest of those half-hearted liberal 
cliches; it is to completely free the black man from the domination 
of the white man. Nothing else.”** 


CONSTANT STRUGGLE WITH AMERICA 
Un-Americanism was a mix bag of anti-capitalism, counter-bour- 
geoisie, community work, anti-colonialism, communism, and 
many other things seen as opposite to cultural values of the middle- 
class. The political horizon it promised became evident through 
the writings of militant black activists openly declaring their align- 
ment with anti-capitalist internationalist conjuncture. The most 
radical and sophisticated presentation 
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in the United States, they are one of the world’s largest minorities, 
bigger than most of the nations of the world; and that they are 

so organically a part of the way the American system operates that 
their refusal to play this role can disrupt the system irrepara- 
bly.”® This is politically the most precise formulation of the loss 
of belief in a gradualist American dream. I will argue that the 
politics of free jazz should be understood as the pride of being part 
of the race that can damage the image of the world’s strongest 
and nastiest empire. 

The conservatives in the United States, trying to present 
their country as a land of democracy opposed to the totali- 
tarianism of Soviet-run countries, knew that racism in America 
was its “Achilles heel before the world”.” Blacks in the United 
States wanted to make this weak point even more vulnerable. 
As militant black activist and writer Jack O’Dell wrote in 1967, 
“racism is an American export as common as Coca-Cola”.” For 
people like O’Dell, if there were no black militant movements 
and before that the civil rights movement, the celebration of the 
bicentennial of the US Constitution would have taken place 
under the conditions of highly developed fascism. Black sub- 
jectivity representing the most progressive and advanced 
political position pushed the boundaries of formal democracy 
to unforeseen limits and at the same time challenged the 
bourgeois definition of nation-state. This political lesson of radical 
distantiation from the state—or “putting the state at a distance”— 
is one of the most stimulating (and essential) lessons of the move- 

ment. In the same article about the bicentennial celebra- 
tions of the US constitution, rightly titled “Paradise Lost”, O’Dell 
writes concisely what this state meant for the blacks: “the United 
States of America as a society has always expressed in exagge- 
rated form all of the contradictions characteristic of the capitalist 
world order”.” What Jones, in his essay on avant-garde jazz, 
described as “the incunabula of jazz and blues”” had mostly to 
do with the contradictions of representing the most progressive 
political subjectivity inside the crucible of a capitalist system. 
The jazz musicians whom Jones describes as representa- 
tives of “contemporary black secularism”—Ornette Coleman, 
Cecil Taylor, and Archie Shepp—are with each of their acts dec- 
laring they are in this world; refusing to engage their art with 
religious, obscurantist and mystical withdrawal. Being in this 
world, acting through the chronicles of today’s actuality 
is the strongest point of their art; they were contemporary of 
their times. Their music, Jones wrote, declares to be part of 
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the place where they are at the present 69. 


moment. Their urge is to “make it in 
America”; their music wants to have 
“the freedom to exist in this”, in the 
brutality of towering capitalism.” The 
difference from Europe is that “jazz” 
in the United States had to exist out 
‘there in the gnawing presence of the 
market, clubs, labels, and within the 
crushing reality of racist structures. 
For instance, in one early account of 
Shepp’s career, the author observed 
that “as [a] musician Shepp has been 
confronted by America on all levels. 
From the record industry through the 
night clubs to the critics, Shepp is 
in constant struggle with America.” 
Producing avant-garde music 
in the surrounding of such developed 
racial capitalism was one of the most 
important achievements of free jazz 
in the sixties. The fact thatthese 
records are still heard as fresh today 
is indebted to this history. America, 
which made out of Shepp and other 
avant-garde artists experts on capita- 
lism and racism, has given a primary 
lesson of how to envision art that is 
antagonistic to the state. The lesson of 
this history is jazz music, which Shepp 
in one discussion referred to as “one of 
the bloodiest, dirtiest, ugliest business 
I know. It is precisely American. It is 
profoundly, thoroughly American, 
and I think that if we’re going to talk 
about jazz music and musicians and 
how we make our living, it is a dirty 
business.”” One cannot talk about 
Jazz and avoid talking about America, 
but this should not be done like many 
right-wing commentators who reduce 
jazz to an “indigenous American 
development”, as Lawrence Levine 
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did in his essay deciphering the history of jazz as an expression 
of cultural independence from the “former (European) imperial 
power”. For Levine and a myriad of other academics, jazz is 
an “expression of that other side of ourselves [sic!] ... the positive 
side of newness and heterogeneity”.” 

We have to tirelessly underline that jazz happened in 
spite of American nation-state institutions; it is the product 
of struggle and resistance. Shepp matured in opposition and 
contradistinction to this America of newness. What all jazz 
musicians did was to resist the institutions softening their edgi- 
ness and pulling their art down into what Baraka called the 
“admirable junk pile called culture”. 


LIMITS OF PATRONISING LIBERALISM 

This co-optation was done through very concrete institutional 
structures, primarily the institution of jazz critics responsible for 
“helping to perpetuate the reign of white supremacy in jazz”.”6 
The pivotal role in this institutionalisation was played by DownBeat 
magazine throughout the fifties and sixties, a time when the most 
exciting musical forms of jazz were emerging. By studying the 
writings of established white-American critics about jazz (by 
men like Leonard Feather, Ira Gitler, Martin Williams, and Dan 
Morgenstern, among others), Kofsky depicted their stubborn 
refusal to accept the novelty of this music. The establishment did 
everything to resist new jazz, with racist arguments claiming 
that white jazz musicians are equally excluded from the music field 
dominated by blacks, referring to this alleged inverse racism 
as “Crow Jim”; all the way to questioning the artistic and musical 
innovations as arbitrary cacophonies, serving to discredit the 
formal innovations of black avant-garde jazz musicians. Jazz, which 
was the only artistic expression allowed to blacks in the United 
States (“jazz was [the] only music you allowed to us””) was strip- 
ped of its social context and bureaucratised by white critics to 
the extent that it did not permit any “radical” forms in jazz to exist. 
Kofsky is a rare example of a jazz critic who vociferously exposed 
and opposed this closure. It is not surprising to read sometimes 
even progressive scholars dismissing Kofsky’s radical comments 
as “dogmatic and rigid”, and compare his slander of conservative 
right-wing critics to the “Moscow show trials”.®° 

Kofsky, as mentioned earlier, was one of the first jazz critics 
who was not terrified by the “nationalism” of jazz. He could make 
sense of it as a political opposition towards the ongoing cultural 
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assimilation by American institutions. In his later text criticising 
the revisionist book by Williams, one of the editors of DownBeat, 
Kofsky correctly pictures the intellectual heritage of these critics 
as a “quarter-century or more of anti-Communist Cold Warfare 
on top of three centuries of racist values”.*! The national psyc- 
hosis of racist anti-ccommunism was the hard currency of 
DownBeat Cold War hysteria, even against authors such as Nat 
Hentoff, a leading progressive critic whom Kofsky also listed 
as a liberal “white critic”. When he reviewed a jazz concert for 
DownBeat, Hentoff suggested that “[he] would try to adapt to 
a jazz coming-together those principles of ‘participatory demo- 
cracy that are being developed by such student groups as the 
Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee and [the] Students 
for a Democratic Society in the course of their efforts to change 
society”.® Predictably, this suggestion was confronted with 
comments accusing Hentoff of falling 
under the influence of Jones and 
disclaiming this “too much militancy” 
as anon-musical intervention. Stcees Glage Cait 
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and anger that the CIA and FBI and their extensions in cultural 
institutions were hysterically disturbed by it. 
“I am about 28 years in these United States,” writes Shepp, 

“which, in my estimation is one of the most vicious, racist social 
systems in the world—with the possible exceptions of Northern 
Rhodesia, South Africa, and South VietNam”.® Shepp portrays 
the economic status of black musicians, which to my knowledge 
is the best diagnosis of the whole racial capitalism of the music 
industry, as: “you own the music, and we make it. By definition, 
then, you own the people who make the music. You own us in 
whole chunks of flesh.” Reducing blacks to raw materials as the 
cogs of the machinery of capitalist reproduction is what David 
Roediger and others have discussed as anachronistic forms of 
primitive accumulation coexisting with contemporary capitalism. 
Roediger’s argument, when pushed to its logical conclusion 
that anti-racism could become anti-capitalism, makes sense only 
in these harsh inhumane conditions of contemporary capi- 
talism.®* Shepp, himself a victim of this inhumanity, captures 
the essence of this “economy” and opposes to it with “politics” 
going beyond the local and daily measures of struggle: “Our vindi- 
cation [unleashed collective rage] will be black as the color of 
suffering is black, as Fidel is black, as Ho Chi Minh is black.”®” 
Black, as Ambalavaner Sivanandan was writing, was the “political 
colour”®; it is a genuine international gesture denouncing the 
parochial politics of American patriotism. The underlying thesis 
of these statements is emphasised through the claim of primacy 
of politics over economics. The struggle was not a matter of only 
providing a comfortable life for the community; the point was 
to conceive a new community, or as Baraka was saying, to have 
“a new beginning”. James Boggs meant this when he wrote that 
“the Negro revolt is therefore not just a narrow struggle over 
goods and for the development of the productive forces” but a new 
horizon, which he named as “dialectical humanism” or a kind 
of new human responsibility “in the distribution of material abun- 
dance that will allow everyone to enjoy and create the values 
of humanity”.® 

To achieve this, art should be openly engaged with the 
contradictions of capitalist formations and consequently the para- 
meters of artistic practice should be altered: “I am an antifascist 
artist. My music is functional.”® This alone deserves a full philo- 
sophical treatise regarding the social functions of the aesthetic 
process, which Shepp extends even further by giving a blueprint 
for the Black Arts Imperative in capitalist America: “I play about 
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the death of me by you. I exult in the 
life of me in spite of you ... My music 
is for people ... I will not let you mis- 
construe me. That era is over.”*! These 
lines should be read over and over, 
especially today when prevailing radi- 
calism of the black radical tradition 
is, through afro-pessimism, diverted 
towards the reactionary necro-capita- 
lism lured with dystopian bodypolitics. 
Bringing forth life as opposed to 
death and surrender was the flagship 
of black radicalism in the sixties. As 
Houston Baker Jr. wrote, referring to 
Baraka and his comrades, “rather than 
study the tortuous coils of the dying, 
they sought to bring forth new life. 
Black writers were in the forefront of 
this effort.”* Or, similarly, when Jesse 
L. Jackson, a leader of PUSH (People 
United to Save Humanity), declared 
that “our commitment is to life” he 
meant to declare the political conse- 
quences of “the world’s rejection of 
empire as a category of life”.* 

The reaction to the announce- 
ment of black political subjectivity 
by a leading free jazz musician in the 
pages of DownBeat was comparable 
with mass hysteria and it lasted for 
more than half a year. Readers com- 
pared it to Mein Kampf, threatened 
to unsubscribe from the magazine, 
found equivalence in Klu Klux Klan’s 
terror, and dismissed it as commu- 
nistic propaganda. The whole echelon 
of jazz aficionados, whom Shepp 
mentions in his essay including res- 
pectable editors, critics and other jazz 
musicians, wrote angry and anxi- 
ous replies. George Russell, who is 
often reported as being influential 
to John Coltrane, wrote with typical 
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anti-communist impatience attacking Shepp’s statement as a ref- 
lection of “popular delusion”, adding that “when African students 
return from Moscow with tales of harsh treatments and when 
one is killed for having affair with a white woman, when jazz and 
free comment must be an underground affair, then it is a duality 

to preach Russian democracy and not practice it at home”.* 

The scandal with Shepp’s DownBeait article clearly 
demonstrates the limits of patronising “liberalism” in the United 
States, and it is not surprising that the only voice praising this 
text is a letter sent from London by Charles Radcliffe, anarchist 
and a future member of the Situationist International, writing 
that “it is unreasonable for [an] intelligent artist to look on the 
persecution of his people with blithe indifference”. Shepp, for 
years coming, paid heavily for speaking out about the offensive 
reality of racism and capitalism in the United States. 


ABSTRACTING NATIONALISM: 
THEORETICIANS ON FREE JAZZ 

Shepp, as most other free jazz musicians playing in America— 
“despite its essentially vile profile, so much beauty continues to 
exist [t]here”*’—justified their attempts of placing art at the fore- 
front of the black struggles in a society of racialised capitalism. 
Where beauty existed despite the “vileness and adversity”, the 
political mandate of artists required something more than 
generalised abstract statements. Shepp’s claim for anti-fascist 
art meant a radical and concrete stance in regards to oppresive 
structures of the United States. At the same time, he was 
repeatedly underlining the unevenness of threads connecting 
art to politics: “I don’t want to discuss Marxism in relation to 
art. Any discussion of Marx must necessarily be political, anyway. 
A defense of art in Marxist context sounds like an apology; and 
I think it speaks for itself, a good part of the world’s people having 
chosen it.”*8 

In no way did militant activists reconcile with artists’ 
understanding of politics, complaining that art in the last instance— 
through its institutions—was a white capitalist affair. This is 
how Cruse, in his influential The Crisis of the Negro Intellectual, 
criticised Shepp and Jones. The anti-white nationalism of these 
artists was individualistic according to Cruse and it lacked the 
organisational form that would lift that nationalism to political 
and communal realities of Harlem. Their anti-white nationalism 
was cultural, never emancipated from American (i.e. white) 
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categories. Organisationally, Cruse 
wrote, this individualistic-cultural 
nationalism was a reflection of artistic 
ideology, “functioning in cultural 
and artistic spheres without being moti- 
vated by a serious, well-thought-out 
literary and cultural critique on the 
white society they are attacking”.*° 
The reverse side of Cruse’s 
criticism of nationalism in art can be 
found in Philippe Carles and Jean- 
Louis Comolli’s influential Free Jazz/ 
Black Power, originally published 
in 1971 in Paris. Carles and Comolli 
criticise Baraka’s concept of national 
identity as particularism closing off 
the artistic possibilities that jazz 
music might provide through its form 
overdetermined by contradictions. 
Opposite to Cruse, but with more nuan- 
ced analysis, Carles and Comolli see 
in Shepp and Jones’s understanding 
of jazz the reflection of universal 
aspiration (of form) positioning against 
understanding of art seen through 
the lenses of cultural values of bour- 
geoisie, i.e. as a purity of idea, crea- 
tivity equivalent to God, a place 
for boundless pleasure, etc. As they 
write, “everything in free jazz is 
done to upset this ‘purity’, to counter 
its qualities”, proposing that epistemo- 
logically “the multiplicity of cultural 
codes at play in free jazz alone 
opposes a polycentrism to Western 
ethnocentrism”. The reference 
to multiplicity, or polycentrism of free 
jazz implies that as a musical form it 
is inherently heterogeneous, or more 
precisely, it is overdetermined by 
contradictions. Based on this evaluation, 
the form of free jazz is seen as a 
“complex and precise network of over- 
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determinations between all levels”,*” referring to aesthetic devices 
of free jazz opposing the separation between politics and art, 
between context and form, and introducing non-musical (i.e. 
non-artistic) elements into its own making. Famously, by 
stating that “its ‘history’ is that of the forces that make jazz as 
much as that of the forms that jazz makes”, they demonstrate 
this process by referring to Shepp’s music as a field “where the 
entire history of black music is rewritten and actualized”.1" 
The musical experiments of a critical reading of the history of 
jazz, as they argue Shepp is doing, further questions the “cultural 
and economic alienation of jazz”.‘° The ultimate conclusion of 
their reading clarifies these historical roots of free jazz attitude: 
due to the fact that free jazz is “most heavily laden with non- 
musical (cultural, ideological, commercial) investments”, its form 
is the radical emancipation from other jazz styles, such as blues 
and bebop.’ To summarise, free jazz does not play anymore 
“jazz game”, where capitalism and its ideology always wins. Carles 
and Comolli argue that the “militant status” of free jazz has to 
be drawn from this aspect of “productive contradictions to the 
extent that they are truly problematic”, and disrupting ideo- 
logical narratives by rendering the formal model of free jazz as 
a possibility to deconstruct the workings of institutions. Albeit 
of being in the limits of crude Althusserianism, they discover in 
this aesthetic militancy “the goal to make black masses aware 
of the nature of the painful exploitation they suffer daily”.‘°* By 
bending the stick over one extremity, to use Lenin’s favourite 
formula, Carles and Comolli succeeded in showing by virtue of 
what forms free jazz music is political. Especially by disclosing 
the way sources of historical references are re-evaluated through 
free jazz, their intention was to point at the dialectical nature 
of this form. This, in a way, was the answer to Cruse’s criticism of 
Shepp as an artist lacking the clear understanding of his own 
historical sources. 

This abstraction in the theory of Carles and Comolli, when 
bent over the other side, faces some problems in addressing 
the question of nationalism, which they interpret as a concept 
restricting the open, heterogeneous, and contradictory forms 
of free jazz. For them, Jones is symptomatic of this closure, who 
in spite of pointing out important facts and determinations 
enabling a political reading of the evolution of jazz forms, stops 
short due to the fact that he is insisting on nationalism as a funda- 
mental determinant.’ One explanation given to this failure is 
Jones's reduction of the multiple determinants of (jazz) contra- 
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dictions to binary opposition between black and white, African- 
Americans and Westerns, as the play of identities. At the core 
of this dualism, they argue, is the misreading of racist ideology 
as a political category, which they see as a byproduct of capitalist 
expansionism serving its own legitimisation. To this they add 
the problem of Jones’s cultura! nationalism and his insistence 
on particularism, with its similarities to Cruse’s critique, which 
mistakes the real conditions of exploitation with symbolic for- 
mations. Instead of this identity based particularism focused on 
the question of race, Carles and Comolli argue that the politics 
of free jazz should be extracted from the “common goal being the 
destruction of the capitalist system (in America and in the 
world)”. As a result, they judge, Jones failed to connect the poli- 
tics of the African-Americans to the transnational and 
transethnic struggles against imperialism. 

Critique of Carles and Comolli was situated in a strange 


“no-man’s land” as Eric Drott com- 


ments wittily, which is France of the 
1960s where successful arguments 
for free jazz radicalism were expected 


to be aligned with a vision of “art 


form{s] that transcend both national 


and ethnic divisions”.’® The alleged 


cultural particularism of black power 
did not fit with the French conception 


of universalism and it proved to be 


problematic for the advocates of free 
jazz. As a conclusion, the form of pro- 
ductive contradictions inherent in the 
model of free jazz, which Carles and 


Comolli were arguing for, faced the 


fundamental but very concrete contra- 


diction of race and nationalism that 
was unavoidable when discussing 


jazz in the context of highly developed 
racism within American institutions. 
To summarise, Carles and Comolli’s 
theory of race and nationalism was too 


abstract to make sense in the daily 


situation of black living in the United 


States. Their position was already 
criticised in the sixties as “aesthetic 


leftism” that disregarded the concrete 2008, p. 566. 
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conjunctural forces such as race and nationalism. By abstracting 
race and nation from politics, Carles and Comolli’s otherwise 
interesting thesis on the form of jazz overdetermined by contra- 
dictions suffers from the representation of politics as too con- 
ceptual. Carles and Comolli, as a result accused Jones of abstrac- 
ting the political situation of blacks by not relating it to trans- 
national struggles, while they, in an inverse conceptualisation, 
abstracted nationalism from a political struggles of the people 
for whom it meant a concrete and very actual reference. 


RACE, ADVISEDLY 
What Carles and Comolli failed to mention was the implicit con- 
nection made by black militants between international struggle 
against imperialism and domestic colonialism. Jazz musicians 
active in the United States strongly understood the relationship 
between these two. As Nikhil Pal Singh has densely formulated, 
for black militants “there was not an analogy but homology 
between Vietnam and Watts”."” In one interview in the beginning 
of the seventies, it was Shepp who claimed that blacks, whose 
bodies lived through this connection between racism and colonial- 
ism, to be in a particular position to talk about the ubiquity 
of racism: “even before we begin a real, meaningful analysis of 
Vietnam and where we are in this country, is to deal with the 
factor of racism ... even Communists said this years ago ... [but] 
we are the common denominator of that experience in America, 
and so when we say it’s [a] racist country we say this, how do you 
say that, advisedly.”™ 

Singh’s studies have immensely contributed to the compli- 
cated discussion regarding nationalism by putting “race” at 
the forefront of theoretical debates based on black radical thought. 
Through focusing on a few of these discussions, we will be 
able to point at some essential features of this question and come 
up with a more precise conceptualisation of race in regard 
to black cultural practices. By ousting liberal theories of nationa- 
lism, which is, as Singh interprets, an American project of 
whitewashing the race question, he outlines the thesis based on 
a “particular apprehension of universality by black people”.*” 
Achieved through historical and contemporary struggles, the 
intellectual roots of this position goes all the way back to Du Bois’ 
claim that “a belief in humanity is a belief in colored men”. 
Singh, from this proposition, singles out the fundamental 
antagonism built on “race-based internationalism” against 
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“non-race nationalism”."* What is particularly emphasised is Du 
Bois’ project to portray black workers as at the centre of every- 
thing. These were workers with unruly subjectivities, spoiling 
American liberal democracy by considering their struggles as 
international, thus causing American foreign policy to capitulate 
in global Cold War dynamics. They were indeed the Achilles heels 
of US post-war modernity. Alluding to Adorno, Singh formulated 
this antagonistic position of racial belonging of blacks in the US 
as something similar to negative dialectics, “operating at scales 
that are both smaller and larger than the nation-state.” To sum- 
marise, the racial dynamics are hardly ever corresponding or in 
sync with the nation-state; they always represent a distortion 
challenging the “state-eye view”. This aspect of contradictory for- 
mation of race is something that Carles and Comolli fail to notice. 
Referring to O’Dell, communist black activist and the 

editor of Freedomways, Singh defines the political logic of black 
militants as being against “formalistic 
and amnesiac race neutrality”. 110. Singh, Race and 
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with Leninism and Maoism, then with the textbook interpretation 
of Marx’s writings. Before dealing with this political Marxism, 
which would lead us to the heart of the problem, we continue with 
the discussion on racial implications vis-a-vis debates on the 
social dimension of free jazz. 

There is an article published in a scholarly journal of law 
studies with a telling title: “Critical Race Theory: Archie Shepp 
and Fire Music”, written by John Calmore, providing some of the 
clues to this discussion. Critical race theory developed in the 
eighties from leftist scholars of law who, by advancing the thesis 
of critical legal studies arguing that the legal structures “func- 
tioned to legitimize social power in the United States”, claimed 
that race and racism was a central pillar to hegemonic power.'” 
More than a scholarly methodology, the critical race theory move- 
ment had the agenda of “placing race at the center of its intel- 
lectual inquiry”, by disclosing the limits of liberal scholars’ studies 
of the civil rights movement. Apart from researching the con- 
crete premises of how “law constructed race”, they were, as activist 
heirs of Black Power movement, also intervening against liberal 
institutions “arguing that race simply didn’t exist.”"* The main out- 
come of the movement was to dispute the equation of “theoretical 
and political project organised around the concept of race” from 
the liberal and academic projects around “politics of identity”."* 

Today, the movement is mostly identified with its principal 
theoretician Kimberlé Crenshaw’s thesis on the intersectionality 
of racism, which can mean many things including hypothetical 
intersectional movements although it originally meant the 
totality of the structures oppressing the blacks in the US, be it cul- 
turally, legally, economically, politically or sexually.” Critical 
race theory is pointing at how these racist superstructures are 
continuously reproduced within the arbitrariness of law. 

The main argument of the scholars is to oppose the neutrality 
of jurisdiction in capitalism and to point at the constancy of 
this arbitrary violence based on race. Situating this shift in the 
study of race during the militant sixties, scholar of law Gary 
Peller, in his much cited “Race-Consciousness” text, discussed 
in which ways nationalism of Black Power was labeled as the 
“racist philosophy” by mainstream scholars and media and tar- 
geted militants as advocates of “segregation, and appartheid”. 
Similar to the “Crow Jim” discussion in the pages of DownBeat 
magazine, the mainstream tried to relativise the systematic 
aggression of fascist structures of the United States by finding 
symmetrical correlation with the violence of black urban 
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proletariat (as it was expressed in up- 
risings, riots, and general anger of 
the will of the people). To this abstract 
and formalist notion of universal and 
centralised representative democracy, 
the black militants responded with 
local, community based projects and 
with theories of nation that were 
presented as “the time-bound, messy, 
and inherently particular social 
relations”. Politically intended as 
oppositional to the project of bour- 
geoisie—framing the nation as cultu- 
rally completed identities—this 
examination introduces nationalism 
as a “critique of liberalism”, targeting 
the abstract neutrality of the nation- 
state." Alleged state-nation neu- 
trality, or objectivity, is at the core of 
the dominant legal discourse, which 
Crenshaw has labelled as “perspec- 
tivelessness”.’*3 Used to reduce con- 
flict and devalue the relevance of any 
particular position, perspectiveless- 
ness in law is primarily “stripping 
away the analysis of any particular 
cultural, political, or class characte- 
ristics”.'** Ideologically, the techno- 
cratic perspectivelessness, or in 

this context the racialised color-blind- 
ness, operates as “individualized 
opportunity based on the operation of 
a free-market economy”. 

This is exactly what Shepp 
meant by claiming his music to “trans- 
mit a class experience”, and later 
coined an inimitable slogan “white busi- 
ness, black music”.!*° To make sense of 
the structures of racial-capitalism one 
should read accounts of any black jazz 
musicians living in the United States. 
Telling is the biography of Lester 
Young, tenor saxophonist, whose life 
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is a history of racism through daily humiliation, harassment and 
death.!”’ Reading about Young’s daily experience of arbitrary 
violence, we can concretely understand the reasons why black 
jazz musicians opposed integrationist politics. For them, the 
reality of the United States was not characterised by numerous 
Supreme Court decisions, which only (formally) promised 

a better life, if they did even that. Their reality was “the history 
of lynching and race riot over nearly a hundred years”. This 
was the inherited history of all jazz musicians.’7® 


BLACK PROBLEMATIC: 
DOMESTIC IN A FOREIGN SENSE 

Another strong strand of communism in Shepp’s thought was his 
resolute position against war. As quoted at the beginning of the 
text, Shepp claimed that “jazz was anti-war”. This alone deserves 
some attention and could be argued as a principal political line 
of the black militant tradition in the United States. The anti- 
militarism had two intertwined sources; first, arguing that wars 
waged by America elsewhere in the world were politically the 
same as domestic wars against blacks inside the US; and second, 
showing more structurally the direct links between neoliberal 
capitalism and the military-industrial complex. The reason why 
many black militants like Shepp saw in communism a critique 
of these structures can be explained with the fact that capitalism 
was understood as the primary cause of their wretched life. 

During the sixties, being against war and being against 
racialised capitalism in the United States meant more or less 
the same thing. As O’Dell was reported saying: “I have never 
met anyone who joined the Communist Party because of Stalin 
or even because of the Soviet Union. They joined because the 
communists had an interpretation of racism as being grounded 
in a system, and they were with us. ... The great reality of 
my generation was segregation, fascism, and colonialism. The 
communists were on my side in all of those things.””° The 
organisational effect of this position was the mass participation 
of blacks in the peace movement. Considering that in the fifties 
defending peace was equated with being communist, radicalisation 
of black militants by choosing the position explicitly on the left 
or communism meant deepening this line of demarcation. This 
was famously stated already in 1949 by Robeson in the New York 
Times that it is unthinkable for American blacks to go to war “in 
the behalf of those who have oppressed us for generations, 
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against the Soviet Union, which in one 
generation has raised our people 
to full human dignity”.* The result of 
this statement was a mass hysteria 
induced by Cold War anti-communism, 
which almost cost Robeson his life in 
1949 at Peekskill. Similarly Du Bois’ 
claim that “Harlem stands for Peace 
and Civil Rights; for Peace among all 
nations, before and behind the Iron 
Curtain” constitute just some of the 
testimonies of this anti-war activism of 
African-Americans. If abstracted 
from the conjuncture of the sixties, the 
origins of this anti-war position in the 
black radical thought can be read in Du 
Bois’ most poetic and bitter book from 
1920, Darkwater: Voices from Within the 
Veil, asking “how could America 
condemn in Germany that which she 
commits, just as brutally, within her 
own borders?”!85 

Defining the black problematic 
as “domestic in a foreign sense”, Singh 
argues that in the United States it is 
possible to detect, in the clearest way, 
the “connection between racism, 
war, and liberalism in development of 
capitalist power”. Particularly 
referring to economic subordination 
of people under the discipline of 
colonialist capital (or capital under 
the aegis of war), Singh refers to 
formation of capitalism erasing borders 
between waged labour and unpaid 
labour, or free and unfree labour, 
which is usually seen as the precon- 
dition for the liberal capitalist produc- 
tion, and as we already discussed, is 
the core of capitalism. In the con- 
ditions of war, “free, unfree, and slave 
labor is united”, creating a context 
where racism plays an ideological role 
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for enabling the materialist condition for normalisation of an eco- 
nomy based on primitive accumulation.” Singh draws his 
inspiration from the writings of Rosa Luxemburg, and following 
her, dismisses bourgeois nationalism as the core ideology of 
“racial liberalism”, which he argues being an apparatus by which 
“war became normalized as policing, and police action licensed 
war”.* Referring to Jones’s description of black music as “the 
changing same”, Singh situates the constancy of racism as “the 
ceaseless reinvention that characterize[s] the operation of race 
in modernity”, alluding to the totality of the “epistemic field” 
governing the question of race.” To this Foucauldian nightmare, 
Singh uncompromisingly opposes by disclosing the logic of 
war as a constituent of nation-state ideology. 


CONNECTIONS BETWEEN 
War industry constantly feeds this combined apparatus of network 
of capitalism, imperialism, racism and nationalism, while at 
the same time conditioning the reproduction of this apparatus. 
As Du Bois famously wrote, “the cause of war is preparation 
for war”.* The political conclusion of this, partly for Du Bois in 
the twenties and manifestly for the legion of activists in the 
sixties, was to oppose the Cold War discourse and instead debate 
the actual conjuncture as the ongoing global war. The conjunc- 
ture during the period of radicalisation of Shepp at the beginning 
of the sixties was different from what Fred Halliday describes 
as the First Cold War period, which he situates sometimes around 
1946-57, with traumatic moments including the expulsion of 
Yugoslavia from the Cominform, the Korean War, and the division 
of Germany.” The sixties, especially 1962, was marked with anti- 
colonial struggles, politicisation of the Third World, and the Sino- 
Soviet split, which was fuelled around the question of national 
liberation movements, guerilla struggles, and the true principles 
of Leninism, understood as an uncompromising position against 
war and the military-industrial complex. When Shepp and Dixon 
performed in 1962 at the Helsinki Youth Festival dedicated to 
peace, the Cold War was not present because of governmental 
transactions and bullying, but through the legacy and actuality 
of these international struggles. 

One of the definitions of the Cold War is “the situation 
of arms buildup without outright wars”. This is officially true 
when the Cold War is seen as the military tension between 
superpowers; but as Mary Kaldor reminds, there were many 
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wars that were not cold at all happening in the Third World. Since 
1945, all wars have been fought in the Third World. In 1963, 
Third World nations, absorbed around fifty percent of the world 
arms transfer, even without outright wars. A decade later 
nearly two-thirds of the military business was done with the Third 
World, and in 1975 the proportion reached a peak of seventy- 
five percent.“° Reading these numbers one can easily picture 
the world of activists in the beginning of the sixties. One does 
not need to be Noam Chomsky to see Aa ona 
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jazz musicians to politics unbound from the state, which was 
seen as the fulcrum of capitalism spinning the military-industrial 
machinery.'*? 


ART IN AMERICA: A LILY IN SPITE OF THE SWAMP 
The ultimate question for Shepp and other free jazz musicians was 
how to play music in the midst of American “vileness”. The 
Chicago Surrealist Group member Franklin Rosemont compares 
this dilemma with the twentieth century radical aspirations 
of refusing to compromise with any étatist (governmental and 
institutional) mechanisms of the state. In order to depict this 
position against a “chauvinistic attitude to jazz”, Rosemont quotes 
Shepp who was recorded saying that “Jazz is a symbol of the 
triumph of the human spirit, not of its degradation. It is a lily in 
spite of the swamp.” With this unique metaphor; Shepp gave 
the right diagnosis of art (free jazz) in America (capitalism). During 
a discussion on black nationalism, Shepp declared jazz to be 
the “only language that you [establishment, whites] allowed to us 
[blacks}”; with this also positing challenging queries regarding 
the status of political art in general.# 

One of these, considered by many to be the principal con- 
tradiction, was allegedly the “difficult” or “complex” form of free 
jazz music. This alone is used by liberal writers to depict jazz 
as alienated from its social and political context, and further vali- 
dating the structures (cultural, economic, institutional) of the 
establishment. Consequently, implying that the value of free jazz 
should be measured through the registers of record industries 
and its artistic production legitimised through the patronage and 
authority of mainstream establishment. 

Despite its experimental and difficult form, free jazz was 
repeatedly described by its practitioners as socially determined 
art to be valued through its social content. When Shepp claimed 
that “jazz had to do with the cotton crop economy of the South”, 
he perhaps reacted against the Shklovskian dictum that prevailed 
among American literary critics at the time. They claimed that 
art theoreticians should “engage in the study of the internal laws 
that govern literature. [Bringing] up the analogy of a factory, 
one could say that neither the current state of the world cotton 
market, nor the politics of cotton trusts, should interest 
artist[s]”.“*° Shepp was not a formalist in this sense; he was inte- 

rested in the world of cotton market as well. In order to put the 
economistic determinism of jazz—based on cotton crop economy— 
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on a right theoretical track, one has to read this statement as 

a declaration of jazz sensibilities owing its existence to strong 
oppressive structures; or as a Maoist would say, the contra- 
dictions of jazz existed as very strong antagonisms. Thus, the 
attempt to limit the abstraction of jazz with precise and concrete 
social determinants is a reflection of this position; or as Shepp 
declared on another occasion, free jazz was “a rebellion against 
ultra sophistication of jazz”.“* Considering this “politics” of 

free jazz as an expressive opposition against institutions and 
establishment (including also opposition to academicism, curating, 
and cultural management), it is 

possible to expand the question of “diffi- national liberation struggles, 
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the accounts of free jazz musicians, there was no contradiction 
between free jazz and black audiences, nor between “avant-garde 
and black masses”. 

Important analysis in this regard is done by James Edward 
Smethurst, who discusses the dialectics of free jazz form as “popu- 
lar avant-garde”, claiming that on a formal level jazz expressed 
what was seen in politics as a mass movement. Smethurst refers 
to “popular avant-garde” as art that is genuinely popular while 
retaining a counter-cultural, edgy and experimental side. Histori- 
cally it carried on the legacy of the Popular Front from the 
thirties, and politically, “a popular avant-garde promoted by the 
Black Arts movement circulated far beyond the boundaries 
of the ghetto (and old-style bohemias, black, white, or inter- 
racial)”.*° Following this, it is viable, as many scholars have 
done, to claim for relation between the experimental art forms 
of free jazz with unruly forms of black nationalism and com- 
munity struggles, Still, this comparison should not be interpreted 
as a metaphorical one, as Smethurst convincingly argues 
by showing that no art in the United States “reached a non-elite, 
transregional, mass African-American audience to an extent 
that was unprecedented for such a formally (not to mention politi- 
cally) radical body of art”.**‘ Considering the popularity, as 
Smethurst lists, of such avant-garde (new, and experimental) 
artists such as Jayne Cortez, Coltrane, Baraka, Shepp, Sonia 
Sanchez, Askia Toure, and others, it is difficult not to advocate 
with his claim that “the Black Arts movement was arguably 
the most influential cultural movement the United States has 
ever seen.”152 

As if confirming Du Bois’ thesis that “a belief in humanity 
is a belief in colored men and women”, the argument on “popular 
avant-garde” is attaching an indispensable political value to free 
jazz. The principal of this political conclusion, for Smethurst, is 
to oppose the claim that federal support of black artists co-opted 
the radicality of their position. Often, this theory about the assimi- 
lation of radicality of free jazz has been backed with the history 
of Larry Neal, whose trajectory from militant writer of the Black 
Arts Movement to a commissioner of arts for the District of 
Columbia, serves as proof of the limits of popular avant-garde 
thesis. Neal’s trajectory is a clear example of recuperation by 
the state, but the dynamics taking place between performer and 
audience, which is at the core of “popular avant-garde” thesis, 
presupposes the existence of supra-institutional channels for 
such communication. Neal, himself, has written about this in 
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1964, in the critical review of Ralph 
Ellison’s understanding of jazz, 
claiming that “the real issue is the 
function of art, not in the Marxist 
sense which also proves to be inade- 
quate for us, but in the sense that 
what is expressed and felt. And, as in 
jazz, there is a unity between the 
audience and the performer”. In other 
words, not through representational 
schemes, Neal wrongly calling them 
Marxist, but as a consequence of 
direct encounters between artists and 
the audience defying mediations by 
institutions. 

As a matter of fact, claiming for 
non-Marxist bonds should not devalue 
the political and activist aspects of jazz 
and community relationships. Regard- 
ing this particular community aspect 
of free jazz, the argument of Smethurst 
concerning the politics of “popular 
avant-garde” gets its proper meaning, 
which is the uncompromised 
opposition towards the objectification 
of black struggles from the point- 
of-view of state institutions. To be more 
precise, by attaching the strong 
popular (mass) base to free jazz for- 
mations, Smethurst dismisses the 
alleged problematic between art and 
people; thus, does not attempt to 
interpret the relapse (co-optation) of 
the strong forms of free jazz as 
the logical outcome (or the historical 
necessity) of its unresolved contra- 
dictions, primarily referring to the 
dissonance between masses and 
avant-garde. If one really wants to dig 
into the reasons of this co-optation, 
the best way to do it is to look at the 
persistent institutional investment 
backed up by the governmental 
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support systems to demount the political and formal novelties 
of free jazz. Albert Murray is usually seen as a key figure in this 
institutionalisation of jazz. Compared to Jones’s “blues people”— 
black musicians and audience—who use music to grind the axe 
of political critique, “Murray’s concept of the blues”, as Gennari 
eloquently writes, “is primordial and mythic: music as purifi- 
cation ritual, a cleansing of the body, the home, the village, 
and the nation of evil spirits big and small”. It was primarily 
jazz musicians who were opposed to this classical scheme of 
jazz history and claimed the importance of politically explicit 
positions and underground currents. Reacting to Ken Burns’s 
documentary Jazz, Ho wrote his own history including a break- 
away from Newport Festival in 1960, Shepp and Max Roach’s 
album dedicated to Mao Zadong, Iranian saxophonist Hafez 
Modirzadeh’s “chromodal discourse” theory and many for- 
gotten things.” Situating them as counter to representational 
regimes of a Ellison/Murray kind of “mainstream, pro-Yankee 
integrationist/imperialist political position regarding ‘jazz’ as 
America’s ‘classical music’, which legitimates the music 
according to bourgeois, Eurocentric standards of American art”, 
Ho opposes with characterisation of jazz as a musical resis- 
tance to oppression by quoting Shepp’s lyrical metaphor that 
“jazz is a lily in spite of the swamp”.*** 


SUMMONING TO HISTORY 
Another important aspect of this co-optation, through frequent 
references to “blues continuities” and the idea of “the changing 
same”, is the invocation of history through the embodiment of 
tradition. As a consequence of this, the continuum of black cul- 
tural references in jazz is interpreted with vague references 
to customs and myths. This shift, for some, meant giving up the 
uncompromising, urban, and progressive free jazz forms, for 
the sake of folk, traditional and more populistic patterns. Shepp’s 
trajectory after the seventies is often used as an example of this 
artistic revisionism. Here, we reprint Shepp’s paper “Music and 
Black Identity”, delivered in Finland in 1977, when this turn 
was seen as a widespread reaction to experimental music. Despite 
identitarian position Shepp claims for black music, the paper was 
read in a festival discussing music as political activism—other 
festival speakers included Robert Wyatt, Frederic Rzewski and 
Pete Seeger. This general and abstract reference to “black music” 
as an identity and tradition, is reminiscent of Carles and Comolli’s 
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observation that Shepp’s saxophone “summons to sessions, where 
the entire history of black music is rewritten and actualized”.*” 

In spite of some very obscure references to tradition 
in regard to jazz music, such as “diasporic music”, “whole black 
continuum”, or “the communal ‘function’, which author and 
musician Giinther Lenz lists in his text on avant-garde jazz and 
tradition; at the centre of all of these problematics was the 
question of how to politically accord the role of free jazz in black 
society. Following the previous discussion regarding the audience 
factor in free jazz music, it is possible to link the question of 
tradition to this quest; but above all else, I will argue that the refe- 
rence to tradition comes from a very specific historical reality. 
Quoting Shepp’s defence of jazz tradition as “both continuity and 
discontinuity”, Lenz argues that this interest towards the past 
was neither to revive nor conserve the historical elements, but to 
“reveal their historical consequences”.”* History, in Shepp’s case, 
and this could be applied to most other free jazz musicians, was 
intrinsically related to the question of truth, or more precisely to 
“evoking and exposing the truth”.®* 

Most of the time, this continuum is referred to as “black 
radical tradition”, which is conceptualised with very broad 
historical sources—as claimed by the editors of a book on the 
current debates around this tradition—by connecting it with 
enlightenment philosophy or Eurocentric core and white Marxist 
thinking. To this caricature of historical genesis, the authors 
in this same book discuss the black 
radical tradition as a “break Madison, 1988, p. 147. 
with the totality of racial capitalism”,° 154. Gennari, Blowin’ Hot and 
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Sidran’s dictum that “you cannot lie in the blues”.'* For Shepp, 
as he wrote in his introduction to Sidran’s book, the tradition 
meant this unilateral declaration of dedication to the regimes 
of truth. An important thing to mention in this regard is that 

the tradition they had in mind was underground: a mixture of 
urban proletariat struggles, hobo surrealism, jazz excesses, and 
the activism of various militant black organisations. This is the 
world that Kelley poetically described as “radical imagination”, 
including specific historical moments such as the anti-bour- 
geoisie of Carribean surrealists, the anti-militarism of Du Bois, 
unionisation of Industrial Workers of the World, militant anti- 
racism of Race Traitors, the communism of Shepp, the 
Trotskyism of Grace and James Boggs, etc., a constellation of 
modern positions against state perpetuated racial-capitalism.' 


ART MUST NOT BE LEFT 
TO THE IMAGINATION ANY LONGER 

When Singh, referring to O’Dell’s life and writings, situates the 
radical tradition as the “accumulated history of the black freedom 
struggle as a form of knowledge and an art of politics”, he is refer- 
ring to the strange equilibrium between art and politics that we 
have in mind." It is curious that O’Dell’s appeal to the “art of 
politics” was done through reference to Coltrane and Charlie 
Parker, who repeatedly insisted on the importance of “knowing 
your horn”, by this implying the priority of dedicated knowledge 
in achieving this social commitment. Learning politics through 
music was the standard of Shepp. In his early theater piece Junebug 
Graduates Tonight, originally published as The Communist in 
1963, Shepp summarises this point succinctly: “I gave Junie his 
first dictionary. Told him to look up the Bird ... the Charlie Bird. 
He said he couldn’t find the Bird. That was his first introduction 
to... life ... to the world of ... facts!”164 

The demand for learning, or developing skills, was a political 
choice as well; it was as Jones (Baraka) described, a “Negro 
fluency” using jazz as an artistic form to bring forward and transfer 
the social experience. Defined in this way, the forms of free jazz 
urges better and more precise elaboration of its artistic merits. 
It requires something more than the popularity of its avant-garde 
forms, something which is able to elaborate on this aspect of 
social engagement. In other words, when dealing with the radical 
aspects of free jazz, we need to find the right artistic language 
to speak about political capacity or social responsibility of these 
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forms. As Shepp often argued, jazz needed its own language, it 
needed to speak with its own words. Commenting on the groove 
of Dionne Warwick, Shepp in one interview from 1965 says 

“we have to have musicians who can speak. That is important 
because things are too easily misconstrued. Things are too 
easily interpreted if left to the imagination. Art must not be left 
to the imagination any longer.” Calling things by their names, 
urging for precision and condensation, is something done by 
the left black militants since the sixties, summoning a scientific 
understanding of social contradictions as a shield against ideo- 
logical obscurantism. Famous is James Bogg’s text, “Black 
Power: A Scientific Concept Whose Time Has Come”, implying the 
organisational as well theoretical consequences of the rigour 


of the Black Power slogans. We can also 
mention Thomas Porter’s text on jazz 
published in Freedomways journal 
proposing—against mystical and 
reactionary cultural nationalism 
—a need for a “scientific concept of the 
function of art in society”. 

Today, this claim can-easily 
raise eyebrows among scholars 
of the black radical tradition, whose 
ideological maxim is insistently 
making a case against scientific langu- 
age as an inheritor of Western 
European racist structures. As notori- 
ously claimed by its principal 
theoretician, the black radical tradition 
is the opposition to the “system of 
capitalism and the beliefs in ratio- 
nalism and science”, which are 
among the several legacies in Western 
civilisation’s inherent racist struc- 
tures.’®’ The interrelationship of racist 
structures with rationalism and 
science, when posited in such abstract, 
vague, and broad context, can mean 
many things at the same time. Here, 
I do not want to reiterate an early, crude 
Althusserian thesis about science 
being the antinomy of ideology, but 
I would claim that compared to 
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prevailing obfuscations taking place in discussions around identity 
within black radical tradition, afro-pessimism, and “blackness 
as being”, the demand for precision and scientificity of these con- 
cepts is a step forward in sobering from a long lethargy of post- 
modernist confusion. Especially that today the “un-logic” of this 
tendency, as brilliantly demounted by Annie Olaloku-Teriba, 
arrived at such dimensions of devaluing the political significance 
of the history of organised black struggles throughout centuries. 
Instead of the historicisation of black struggles, the 
logic of new tendencies particularly within the Afro-pessimist 
position are rooted in ethnocentric views claiming for totality 
in theorisation of anti-blackness. With this step, the absolutist 
dystopia of Foucauldian biopolitics has reached yet unprece- 
dented ideological horizons, obscuring the sufferings of black 
bodies without needing to refer to intersectional solidarity and 
to the long histories of achievements through organised struggles. 
The anti-blackness of Afro-pessimism is a new name for post- 
modernism, which from the eighties repeatedly claimed for the 
equation of black signifying practices with post-structuralist 
tactics.*** Inserting empty abstraction into this representational 
totality, the anti-blackness, as Olaloku-Teriba writes, becomes 
an “unrelenting and totalising beast, an omnipresent hindrance 
to selfhood”, which as a result is “impossible to effectively 
resist”.'®° This leads to a prescription of politics where organising 
is futile and any struggle is pointless. Understood in this way, 
the blackness of afro-pessimism is also responsible for reactio- 
nary expressions in artistic practices, partly detectable in the 
prevalence (more than ever) of conservative formal expressions, 
the strange mixture of symbolism associated to ethnic belonging, 
technological fetishism, and religious motifs. This revisionism is 
further backed by the ubiquity of pessimistic topics withdrawn 


from the disparate registers of psycho-affective necro-capitalism. 


Creation of blackness as a social death is, as Asad Haider in his 
intervention rightly claims, “the most reactionary separatist ten- 
dency ... granted a pseudo-philosophical status”, having a con- 
crete political and organisational effect in shaping some of the 
tactics defined by the Black Lives Matter movement. As Haider 
convincingly argues, the result is rather representational and 
symbolic, withholding the class struggles to such an extent that 
the “persons of colour activists’ would focus on police brutality, 
ethnic studies, and postcolonial theory; the increasing cost of 
living, the privatisation of education, and job insecurity became 
‘white’ issues”.””° 
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When Grace and James Boggs 
ask “what black movements in the 
United States can learn from Lenin?”, 
they refer to political experiences 
that are not symbolic and representa- 
tional." They claim that blacks can 
learn that the most explicit manifes- 
‘tation of contradictions by witnessing 
that in the US, the most developed 
form of capitalism and brutal oppres- 
sion co-exist; black masses can chal- 
lenge the logic of the capitalist chain; 
and what is most pressing, they would 
understand the importance of “the 
subjective factors” in opposing these 
“objective conditions of the time”. 


CONCLUSION: JAZZ COMES 
FROM THE LEFT 


“Panoramic view of the street. 

Jazz comes from the left. — Noske 
(Justav) comes from the right. 

At left, banjo body enlarged. — At right, 
machine gun.” 


This is how Paul van Ostaijen, a Dadaist 
poet, writes in the aftermath of sup- 
pression of the Socialist Revolution 
in Germany, when in 1918, Gustav 
Noske, the minister of defense, ordered 
the murder of Rosa Luxemburg and 
Karl Liebknecht, two eminent anti- 
militarist communists. Jazz, in the 
imagination of the avant-garde artists 
from the beginning of the century, 
since its inception into the popular 
culture, was on the opposite side 

of Noske and war. The anti-war thread 
of jazz music is also interwoven with 
global anti-capitalist movements, 

as I tried to discuss with references 
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structural theories of black 
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Louis Gates, Mark Abel com- 
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to O’Dell and other black activists whose militant struggles 
against oppressive structures of the United States gradually turned 
towards explicit pacifist activism in the eighties, in the age of 
“exterminism” as E. P. Thompson called the superstructure of the 
war machinery. By arguing that the political core of anti-war 
activism of black jazz musicians, primarily through reference to 
Shepp who declared himself to be an anti-fascist artist, I claim 
that the anti-American, anti-capitalist, decolonial, and socialist 
dimensions of free jazz should be understood from this position of 
uncompromised critique of militarisation of society and culture. 
Naturally, the position against war pushed black movements to 
align with movements demanding for the imperatives of life. 
By shedding light on the pre-history of Black Lives Matter, which 
is, again, an explicit political position, the aim of this text is to 
point at the rich tradition of concrete oppositions against the state 
institutions within the black movements. These concrete strug- 
gles, I contend, were the everyday life of black jazz musicians; 
antecedent to its internationalism, and source to its militant secu- 
larism. Instead of arguing for the symbolic “sacred sonic linka- 
ges” of free jazz musicians’ connection to the spiritual past of 
slavery, the insistence on secular and political dimension of 
free jazz aims to show that the radical politics of Shepp does not 
“oversimplify the ideological dimension of the music”.!* On 
the contrary, it enriches the context to the point that we start to 
understand politics as the sole language enabling us to grasp 
the real merits of jazz as an art form. 
Further, I argue that when Shepp is claiming that his 
“music is functional” he injects a political logic into it that defies 
the academic and normative reasoning of the social mandate 
of free jazz. In his early essay on Shepp, Jones writes that “[Shepp] 
is critically aware of the social responsibility of the black artists 
... In this sense, ethics and aesthetics, as Wittgenstein said, 
are one”.’”* A researcher on Wittgenstein could feel depressed 
in trying to locate the exact source of this quote alluded to 
by Jones. This is a waste of time, one cannot get closer in under- 
standing the political imperatives of black arts through the 
authority of Wittgenstein. For Jones the reference to Wittgenstein 
was an arbitrary example, expected to have the same effect 
as for example the reference to “the logical”. By putting the 
emphasis on a concrete side of the argument, that is the social 
responsibility of the black artists, Jones is moving away 
from the speculative theorisation towards the possibility of 
logic grounded in the secular world of politics. Simply put, 
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what Wittgenstein meant for him was a sober logic illuminating 
politics and arts. 7 
This is exactly the opposite of highly fashionable position 
of Fred Moten who, by pointing at the fact that Jones, who at 
“a certain moment in the trajectory of his career found the work 
of Wittgenstein useful to his meditations”, speculates on the 
possibility of interpreting black (free jazz) music as a montagical 
gesture, and “an immanent critique”, which is done through 
improvisation.” This immanency, as he thinks of it, is achieved 
through the devices of the aesthetics of black radical tradition 
that are part of “the systematic oscillations that never ends”. 
The famous dictum of Moten, that “the <i Ga ood ai 
avant-gardeisablackthingandthe | ot and Intervention: What 
blackness is an avant-garde thing” is —_ Is tobe Done?”, The Deadly 
a result of this aesthetical philosophy ea api phage as and 
based on phenomenology, which is Phila delphia, 19 83, sp: 108-10. 
“like an ‘active forgetting’ embedded 475. Ralph M. Radano, New 


i i isation of things Musical Figurations: Anthony 
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tnemBelyes 3 University of Chicago Press, 
From all the evidence that we 994, p. 69, 70. 
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; ; “New Tenor Archie 
that things do not move in themselves, Talking” [1965], Black Musio, 
especially in the political movements 5, 171. 
that are against capitalism and racism. 177. oe In the Break, 
ons : s. " 88, ’ 
They need a political subjectivity, ce sigan THe ERae 
as Boggses have repeatedly claimed p. 130. 
for, to break from the oppressive sb re p. nes 
iecti iti 180. Ibid., p. 130. 
structures of objective conditions. In et roc caltea psunualé 
Moten’s philosophy of aesthetics, it theory is abundant with such 
is these objective conditions, the super- examples of grim counties of 
structures that matter above every- ects Atta ie ae 
thing else. When referring toJones’s ih, first attempt to express 
(Baraka’s) writings from the sixties, _in economic terms the refusal 
Moten claims that the situation at = ie pees 
eae A . n 
that time was politically deteriorating tition”. This promise of free 
because of “Third World national jazz was co-opted, according 
liberation was already being engulfed to Eee ae aeepen Suii 
. sucn as 
in the emergent neocolonial forma- Dixon slarted to orgenise na 
tions of global capitalism”.*° From the an association, and guild, and 
accounts of the picture given by black aa ruhecneely he _ 
activists there is nothing indicating anes ms hee pnt fae 
Moten’s obscure visualisation of 


jazz left the realm of noise and 
“already encoded decline”.'** unbounding dissonance 
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Thus, by deliberately choosing to look at the social mandate 
of free jazz from the perspective of Shepp, the aim of this text 
is to move as far as possible from pessimistic and fatalistic posit- 
ions by insisting on the life and optimism of struggles; as well 
as to draw the balance sheet of Shepp’s radical aspiration towards 
secular and international stance as a possibility to move forward. 
To act upon the call for secularism and politics is also a way to 
benefit from the tradition of the black struggles whose political 
evidence is still possible to actualise under the mandate of 
Du Bois who declared that to believe in humanity is believe in 
coloured men and women. Finally, this position introduces 
a form, the language, which is not intimidated by institutional 
logic and rationale claiming for pseudo-objectivism of the 
possible. It is the language of revolution and break, holding its 
authority on prospects of new beginnings. 


Rinamimmencal tail aerate tee, 


and joined the ranks of political 

and union organisations, they 

gave up their real subversive 

potential. As a result, Attali 

complains, free jazz was the 

same as the “violent wing 

: of the black movement [that] 

I failed in its attempt to break 

I, with the [capitalist] repe- 
tition”. Jacques Attali, Noise: 
The Political Economy of 

: Music [1977], translated by 

} 7 Brian Massumi, University 

of Minnesota Press, 

Minneapolis, 1984, p. 138, 140. 
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A NOTE TO THE COMMUNIST: A JAZZ ALLEGORY Archie Shepp wrote The Communist somewhere between 1959 
and 1963, as he tells in an interview published in this book. 
That is the period between his graduation from dramaturgy at 
Goddard College and participation at the World Festival of Youth 
in Helsinki. It was also a period when Shepp was a member of 
the Communist Party of the United States and involved in African- 
American activist groups like On Guard Committee for Freedom. 
The play premiered in 1965. Because of a grant he received from 
Rockefeller in 1967, the title of the play, without any alteration 

in the content, was changed into Junebug Graduates Tonight: 

A Jazz Allegory. With this title, the entire play was published in 
1971 in Black, Drama Anthology (edited by Woodie King and 
Ron Milner, Meridian Books, New York, pp. 33-75), where here 
printed version is taken from. 
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PROLOGUE 


(A bombed-out church, MUSLIM, JESSIE, JULIE, SONJA, CELIA, 
AMERICA, UNCLE SAM, BILLY.) ' 
(Music.) he F 
MUSLIM: | 4 
A nigger’s ass is like a tree, 
Dispensable. 
He's only.safe when he’s like me, : oe 
Invincible. : nm 
Toodleloo, you've placed your bet : 
That Christian jive is all you'll get. 
Unschemable, irredeemable, 
Deemockrable, hypockriful. 
Tleave you wanting from afar 
Your sweet love that always will be near to me 
But I must go off to fight a war, 
For freedom’s price is in a knife. 
(Music.) 
Phe JESSIB: Honey, wait a minute. Sonja, you're his daughter. 
3#°3' Tell him how much we need him. 
JULIE: Let that nigger split, Jessie. He ain’t never treated 
you like a wife, nor me as your sister. 
JESSIE (sings): I don’t want him to go. * 
JULIE (sings): Better let that nigger go. 
JESSIE: I don't care what he’s done. 
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_JURIRY « “Men make love for fun. 
» “JESSIE: (rigs) ¥ 
Well, now, Mama. That ain’t ne way 
To treat a man. I mean, if he 
Don’t wanna do a song and dance 
You gotta to ake it like it is. 
Yeh, yeh, yeh. 
CELIA: Hey, Billy, where you been? 
BILLY: I gotta pocketful of money, and the world to spend. 
CELIA: What is that, Jessie. What is that? 
BILLY: Hey, where’s Junebug? _. , 
JEssizE: Yes, where is my son? Tonight’s his night. He’s 
gonna turn the banker out, all God’s victims gather *bout. 
(Sings.) 
Just as he prophesee’d 
Rich man, pays, mellow days 
JULIE: What are you doing here? 
(Music.) ; 
AMERICA: He’s Uncle Sam. I’m America. (sam feels her 
thigh.) He’s a dirty old man. mae 
UNCLE SAM: She’s a dried-up twat. 
(Music.) 


ACT 1 
Scene I 


(As the curtain opens, we see a kitchen table covered with 
an old piece of oil cloth. CBLIA, JESSIE, and JULIE are seated 
around the table.) 

ceLia: Sour milk. Jéssie, there’s sour milk on your breath. 
You're lactating. e 

JESSIE (squeezes her breast with her hands): Where? 

CELIA: It stinks in here. It distinctly stinks. I don’t mind 
that you ain’t got no money. But you stink. 

JULIE (Squeezing an imaginary insect between her fingers) : 
When you squeeze a bug in your hahds it’s like having a man, 
don’t you think? But after all, when a man’s gone he’s gone, 
eh, hun? You're not listening. : 

JESsiz: Shh! 

* CELIA: I will nat! 

JULIE: She's listening for her man. My, there’s such a mar- 
velous breeze coming in at the window. 

Jessiz: If you don’t like it here you can Jeave. After all, 
this is the Lord’s house. The idea! It stinks in here. Have you 
ever been inside the White House? 
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CELIA: No. Have'you? = — 

JESSIE: That’s beside the point, But I can imagine the odor. 
There’s nothing like the smell of money and musty old antiques 
kicking around. . 

CELIA: I would like for once, just for once, to own an 
antique. “one E : ; 

JULIE: Your home is an antique. Your man is an antique. 
Your very life is an antique. By now, my dear, you should be 
priceless. For sale! For sale! A-musky Negress with fat breasts 
and a plump butt! She eats, she sleeps, she starves when you 
don’t feed her. She bloats up when you pump ‘her, ha ha. Look 
at that gentleman there. See how his-eyes light up. He's taking 
out his wallet. A thousand-dollar bill. Ob no, sir. Her child was 


sold for two. And a girl af that. ¢ 
CELIA: I don’t like your sense af humor. 
JULIE (laughs) :,No? < s iar 
CELIA; No. - a 


JULIE: Get your feet off mine or I'll kill you. 

CELIA: You wouldn’t dare! 

sue: Is it Saturday? . 

gessig: No. It’s Friday. 

(Dreamily sings: “Juhie Graduates Tonight.”) 

: Junie graduates tonight, 
Junie makes his speech tonight. 
He’s gonna tell ’em-like it is: . * 
My.chillun starve, : 
The landlord a 
Or Jud tDay, . . : 
‘There'll be a mighty price to pay. 
White she-devils roam the land 
Will thé Devil tenipt my Iamb? 
Heaven help hitn-be 
A Christian man, ' 
The man of God, 
A man, 
And free. 

CELIA: Your pumpkin turns into a prince. 

sessie: Yes, oh yes! My Junebug graduates tonight. 

CELIA (fo JULIE): You pinched me. 

Jessie: What can I give him? It ain’t right Junebug should 
graduates school without a present. After all, he’s the very 
first member of this family to.-. 

CELIA: It’s gonna rain. I can feel it in my corn. 

suLie: I'd give him a gun or a Molotov cocktail. 
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cELIA: Why do Negroes love the color red? 8g F 
4<gULG ‘Its for the ‘blood that flows in‘torrens inside us, 
beneatir your-tiress, everywhere. ‘ 

CELIA (looks down into her bosom): J don't see anything. 

JULIE: It’s there in your eyes. You, your baby, you’re both 
covered with blood! 

CELIA: Oh no! Please don’t say that. My baby must be born 
strong and healthy.’ : : 

JULIE: What will you feed it, roaches? naa 

CELIA: Yes, roaches at first. But later when his father finds 
a job there will be food—lots of it, Tuna. 

JULIE (laughing): Tuna? 

CELIA: Yes, { love tuna. At ‘hight, I dream about whole 
tunas swimming about in the ocean, live. Spawning, loving, 
little tunas, big tunas .. . . little tunas, big tunas, tanas that suck 
my liver from a spoon. (Sucking the air pruriently.) Ssssssssss. 
GREEN TUNAS! RED TUNAS! PURPLE TUNAS! SOCK- 
IT-TO-ME TUNAS! (4 mirage.)*LOOK AT THAT GREAT 
BIG ONE OVER THERE! .. . BABY: . :: DON’T THROW 
THAT ONE BACK! MAN HE’S A BIG BLACK HIP 
TUNA! Just like that wonderful television commercial . . . 

JULIE: Why don’t you sell your television? 

CELIA: Sell my television? I don’t know: I never thought of 
that. It cost four thousand ‘dollars, you know." : 

JULIE: Four thousand dollars? Where would you get four 
thousand dollars!? tet : . 

CELIA: WE'VE ONLY PAID . . . WELL, FIVE DOL- 
LARS. That’s what the ad said, you see. A dollar down, a 
lifetime to repay. I-eouldn’t fesist. My Marcus was working 
then. He brought me hore a beautiful‘ cat’ arid a diaper for 
the baby and a television $0 I wouldn’t-be lonely when he went 
to the latrines. Now there are no.more latrines. There are only 
his work clothes, those smelly old clothes that stink like Jessie. 
Sometimes, late at night, when the baby kicks me hard, I get 
up and I take the clothes out of the closet and I smell them. 

JULIE: You smell them? 

CELIA: Yes, and I have beautiful visions of money . . . Oh, 
it’s too painful to think. 

JESSIE: ‘I’ve only had my prayers to offer. Tonight J'm say- 
ing the biggest prayer ever. I Wartt a home, for him, and a 
future somewhere out of this dirty hble forever. 

JULIE: Don’t you know that nobody hears you when you 
pray. 

JESSIE: Maybe not anymore, but once they did. 

JULIE: No one ever heard you. 
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JESSIE: But maybe my boy will be a president. Yes, maybe 
my boy will be a president or something even finer. Maybe 
he'll bea... : 

(JULIE is almost dreamlike.) 

Jessie: Yes, yes. Late at night I see him reading. (She gets 
up quickly. They sit puzzled. sussie gets a large book,’ JULIE 
snatches it from her hand. 

JULIE (examines book): MALCOLM X! Nigger ain’t got 
no last name. This book frightens me. 

JESSIE: There’s a miracle in that book. 

JULIE: A miracle? 

JESSIE: That’s when somebody tells the truth, and nobody 
else believes it. , : 

JULIE: Ah! ' 

JESSIE: No, it’s true! At night he reads it and I see him 
ee with a fire. It can only be the truth. What else could 
1 * 


CELIA: Well, maybe he drinks. 
JULIE: She’s mad, Our mother died of the same disease. 
CELIA: Truth? . 
JUlE; As.long as there’s a song, niggers will sing it. As 
long as there are lies, niggers will believe them. 
JESSIE; No, no, look here, see . . . (Points frantically at a 
passage in the bogk,): 7 
CELIA: Once I hada beautiful dress the color of mud. It 
had spangles and tassles. Sometimes I used to walk from Fifth 
Avenue over by St. Patrick’s Cathedral . ... clear to the river 
where the United Nations delegates hang out. I cquld feel their 
eyes boring through me like a tick in a bitch’s flesh. I’d set on 
the park bench and feed arsenic to the white pigeons before 
they crawled up my black thighs to die. Then the ju-ju man he 
come and set next to me one day, and he Say... Celia... 
Celia, come and set with me to the auction block. Git away, 
I say to the old deVil man, and kept 6n a switching down that 
big silver street . . . (with a touch of nostalgia) but then I 
was raped and my Marcus wouldn’t let me wear that dress 
anymore. ; ? 
JULIE: Maybe he thinks it ain’t his baby. 
JESSIE (enjoying it just a little) : Julie! 
JULIE: Hell, all that. promenadin’ ’roun’ the church and 
sumthin’s gotta give. 
CELIA: I'll have you know it wusn’t me that gave it up. ; 
JULIE: If you ask me, that husband of yours has got a 
“proplem,” ; , 
‘CELIA (indignantly): What do you mean Marcus got a 
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“propleny’? Just/b¥cause he ain't always in yur ugly face 
talkin" ashi ‘putting on airs like that brokendown friend 
o” yours, Billy. ; 

JuLrE: Don't you worry ‘bout Billy. 

CELIA (carrying on): ... and furthermore when he intro- 
duces Junie. ‘ 

JULIB: Who? 

CELIA: Marcus. He’s going to introduce Junie for his speech 
tonight. ‘ 

JULIE: For what? . ; 

CELIA: Tonight before Junebug makes his valedictorian 
speech. ’ 

JULIE: Who asked him? 

CELIA: Junie did, of course. 

JULIE (slowly): Kiss my ass. Whut I'm wondering is who 
the hefl’s gone introduce Marcus. You know when that boy 
shoots that white powder in his veins he don’t know Saturday 
from Sund’y. Why he’s OD’d more times in this kitchen . . . 

CELIA: He done no such a thing. sere 

JULIE: Then what the hell would you call it' when a man 
lays out flat on his*back hollerin’-how the moon's gopina turn 
him into a wolf that féeds‘him death? Pe eae 

CELIA: He has ,.. fits... spells, you might say. 

JULIE: SHEEEIT! Stop feelin’ sorry for’ the nigga. I won- 
der where that Billy is! 

CELIA: He be fefawned! 

JULIE: How you know? 

CELIA: I didn’t mean he is, I mean he felt like it! 

JULIE: You've got your nerve, chile. 

CELIA: Then ask your niece. es ada 

JULIE: Sonja!? That’s a lie! A bold-faced mothafuckin’ lie! 
Jessie, make her say so. es oe a a 

JESSIE: I wouldn't make that chile.say nothin’ Jike that. 

JULIE: Where did I put that ‘nigger anyway?, (Calls out.) 
Billy! Billy! bs 

CELIA: He’s outside waiting for you. : 

JULIE: That’s right. Let him waif. A-man can start to take 
a woman for granted, you know. Resides, I hate him. He’s a 
cripple. A man who can’t serve in the army is embarrassing to 
have around, especially at parties when all the others are show- 
ing their wounds. I want a man with a hollow chest or 2 plate 
in his head or a gaping hole that bleeds when peaple are 
around. Then there’s the GI Bill, that always helps. I tell you, 
it's absolutely disgusting. Who ever heard of a crooked spine? 
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JEssiz (moves as in a dream): GOOD EVENING, JES- 
SIE. MY, WHAT A WONDERFUL SON YOU HAVE, 
WHY I’VE NEVER SEEN A SMARTER BOY. REALLY? 
DO YOU THINK SO? REALLY; MRS. MOORE? (Sings.) 

Could I steal a brighter sun? : 
No more than two worlds can equal one. 
Junie turns hollow days to mellow. 


My Junebug, my son 
° Is a valedictorian. : 

(A loud noise is heard outside as if a bomb were being 
exploded.) 

Jessie: What was that? 

JULIE: They’re testing. Or maybe jt was a Negro church. 
Or maybe it was a grenade on Lenox Avenue, announcing the 
war of the races. a 

JESSIE: Really, Julie! ; ‘ 

JULIE: Yes, that’s what it was. It’s that because I want it to 
be that. 

JESSIE: But why? Junie belongs to you too. He belongs to 
all of us. ‘ 

JULIE: Oh, go to hell! I don’t need no little boys. I can get 
a man any time I want. 

- JESsie: You should have had a child. I always said that. 
Look at Celia. = ” 

(JULIE glares contemptuously at CELIA who is fast asleep.) 

JULIE (af CELIA): A woman oughta smell like hyacinth and 
vanilla flavor in a close room. Look at me, I’ve still got my 
shape. When the wind lifts my skirts the corner blows real 
hot, baby! A 

(Enter sonj&, a young fool.) ; : 

SONJA (clapping, singing, doing the twist): Who’s making 
love to your sweet baby, when you are out making love? 

JULIE: Miss young fool. 

sonya: Mind your beeswax. : 

JULIE (sticks out her tongue): You'd clean’ your mammy's 
dirty kitchen. 

SONJA: Mose is cute, but I dig bread. 

Jessie: You're beautiful. Your brother will be proud. 

SONJA: It’s ugly and the house stinks. When I go to school, 
the white girls laugh at me. 

JULIE (cynically): Maybe you've gota chip on your shoul- 
der. te ‘ 
sonJA: ‘So big, baby, it spills oVer into continents and 
worlds. i 
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Z SDLIB: But.cah you put your.finger on it? Would you know 
thé-riscal if fie bit you between your legs? 
“ Sonza?’l séé him curled around my mammy’s throat. 

JULIE: Your mammy’s been dead for a long time. 

JESSIE: Julie! What a thing to tell a child. 

JULIE: She’s got to grow up sometime. 

JESSIE: There's a beautiful man, a beautiful man some- 
where, somewhere waitin’ for my Sonja. One day, she'll make 
love to him and then... ‘ 

JULIE: He'll send her back. 

SONJA: Mama, what happened when the pie was cut? Why 
didn’t you get your share? Why does Papa cry these days and 
sleep with other women? : 

JESSIE: Your father’s a good man, girl. I nevér seen ‘him 
wrong, exceptin” maybe once or twice and I understood. If I 
was a man I would have done the same. 

sonsa: Oh yeah. 

JeEssIE: You ask me that, when your mouth would go 
hungry without a mother? 

sonJA: Then let this mouth go hungry. 

JESSIE: I don’t understand you. 

SONJA: You never have. But you'll see one, day. One day 
Pil take a big tall cracker in a white hat who's got millions to 
burn. My babies will drive Rolls Royces for wagons. I'll never 
go hungry again. 

JESSIE: You're so young to be bitter. 

JuLie: Let her be. May God make a good whore of her. 

JEssig: Your humor makes me want,to spit up flies. 

JULIE: You'd better save them. It’s all You’ve got! 

JEssiz: If there’s an honest man, it’s your father. 

SONJA: But he beats you. I’ve seen hit: 

JESSIE: He was beaten. They'll beat him for the rest of his 
life, unless your brother can save us all. 

JuLiE: A black man needs savin’. 

JESSIE: America needs savin’! 

JULIE: My country 'tis of these. America I do love you. 
America? My, what a white word that is. Even on paper it 
seems white. It smells white, tastes white. It stinks white. 

Jessie: There's no white or black in a word: There is only 
power and corruption and dirt which takes us all in the end if 
we ain’t careful. Every day my mari used to go out into the 
ditch through all seasons and when he came home there would 
be substance in his eyes from the wind.‘His hands would be 
bleedin’ from the pickaxe and his teeth started to drop out. 
When he beat me I cried not out of anger at him, but at that 
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thing that made him beat me. The ignorance of a lifetime. 
The hatred that is kept alive through ignorance. 

SONJA: I saw him with that woman. That woman who wears 
torn stockings and green eye shadow. She’s not even a good- 
looking trick. , 

JESSIE: You saw no such thing! ; 

JuLIE (laughs uproariously): Get your foot off mine. 
(cELIA is asleep. JULIE kicks her.) Wake up. I say, get your 
foot off mine, you lazy bitch! 

sonja: And he cries. I’ve seen him cry, Do you know how 
repulsive it is to see a man cry? 

gessiz: Shut up! 

JULIE: You fool. Keep your feet to yourself. 

CELIA (drowsily): Oh, I was just having the most beautiful 
dream. I dreamt about a hugetuna... 

JULIE: Who cares about your stupid’ dreams? 

JessiE: If you knew the feél 6f the shovel in your hand, 
if you lived through a térrible day without no letup, if you... 

SONJA: Mama, 1 kniow-only that my dress is torn and the 
white girls laugh. What fixes a dress? It takes bread, you eat 
bread, you spend it, you roll it into a ball and you sleep with 
it. Who cares if'it doesn’t talk. It acts. That’s the thing. Give 
me action. (She does a furious twist.) 

Enter BILLY, a dancer with a curved spine. fle starts to 
twist with sonJA. They become almost obscene.) 

suuie: Ah, Billy, my love, I’ve been waiting for you. Give 
me a drink. (He doesn’t hear her, she is visibly annoyed.) 

: He was a gimp 
With a limp 
And he danced 
Like a monkey. 

BILLY (stops suddenly): My name is Billy, baby, not Gimpy. 
Don’t ever say that again! 

JULIE (screaming): Gimp! Roach Gimp! Monkey Gimp! 
Mickey Mouse Gimp! 

SONJA: Kill her, Billy. She wants to die. 

JULIE: Go on, murder me. Kill me if you dare! 

(BILLY walks away.) 

You know what, Billy 

You could’ve been a big-time pimp. 

Instead the whores all call you “Gimp.” 

The draft makes you exempt . P 
Nobody wants a spade who limps. 


You could’ve been a numbers’ mah 
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A wealthy bloke what deals in coke 
But you're anonymous. 
Where can I find a man with nuts? 


Old Desdemona tricked her gentle Othello, 
He at least wasn’t yellow, 

When “Miss Ann,” broke 

He cut her throat! 


By now I’ve given up the thirst, 

You'll never be.a Negro “first.” 

All of the lamp shades 

Made from Gimps. . 
(to sonJA) Okay,”baby, move out. Poor Billy, did I hurt your 
feelings? Come here. (pmLLY whispers something in her ear.) 
Oh, go on, you fool! You know I detest the feel of you in bed. 
Besides, we ain’t got no bed. The finance company repos- 
sessed it. 

BILLY: I might as well become a faggot! 

JULIE: Or a politician. But you have no money. 

_ BILLY: A man can die from loneliness and poverty. Which 
is worse I don’t know. I’d masturbate but it only makes: me 
hungrier. I would steal, but I’m a coward. ‘ 

(Miusic.) : 

Is there an answer to this kind of problem? (Sings.) - 
I'm a Virgin. Thirty years. ’ 
I’ve been hurtin’. Thirty years. 

T need a gal 

Someone to lie with me 
Never had a chance 

To know romance 
Guess nobody likes 

My monkey dance. | 

But with you at my side 
Til make you proud 

To lie down with a man 
Just as proud as J can be 
To lay down with a man like me! 

JULIE (throws him the book): Here, take this and live with 
it for a year. 

BILLY (to audience, clutching the book t6é: hif chest with 
mysterious passion): Do-you think if I learned this book, that 
a woman could like me? I meaty lay down with me honest to 
God like people are supposed to? I mean, would you... 

(BILLY drops to his knees, kisses and strokes her thighs 
frantically, passionately.) 
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JULIE: That ought to hold me for another hour. 

BILLY: I love you, Julie. I mean neither of us is gettin’ any 
younger... ‘ 

JULIEg: Shut up! You foul-mouthed little cripple! Get away 
from me! Now! You hear? Now! ~ 

(SONJA offers BILLY.a knife, he refuses it.) 

BILLY (slow, intense): If I didn’t Jove you so much, didn't 
need you so, I'd... (Softening.) Julie, I didn’t mean no harm. 
I mean about you gettin’ old and all that. I'll see you after 
Junie makes his big speech, huh? Just like we planned. 

JuLIe: Get away from me! You make me feel like. 1 wasn’t 
no woman at all. 

JESSIE: You'd better go, Billy. Take that book with you. 
There’s a miracle in it—I et make her love you. 

BILLY: Yeah, yeah, you've gotta be right, (He exits.) 

SONJA (whilé closing knife): One day Fil cut her myself. 

JULIE: Don't be too sure, honey. Pm. tough titty. I've been 
through war and ‘calamity: Seen‘tny father hung, my mother 
violated, watched blood flow in stréets like great rivers. 

SONJA: Then I'll beat.you at your own game. 

Jessiz: When will Junebug be here? What's taking him so 
long? We'll be late. A boy only graduates once in a life, you 
ee I’ve heard it said it’s the greatest moment in a-person’s 

e. ; 

JuLtE: In Carolina, the niggers’ got their schooling on rainy 
days. On good days they worked the fields. 

songa: Oh I detest them people with all their airs. 

JEssIE: Hush! You're talking about the principal and the 
school officials. 

JULIE: Well, your Junebug could have the decency to be on 
time. 

JESSIE: Yes, where is Junebug? 

JULIE: Probably getting drunk or taking heroin. That 
wouldn’t be novel. : 

JESSIE: Oh no, not my Junie. 

JULIE: I mean your husband, you fool. 

JESsIg: Yes, perhaps so. I’ve always wanted to try heroin 
myself. 

SONJA: Suppose he was to refuse? 

JULIE: Refuse what? 

sonyaA: His diploma. Suppose he was to say, Ill have 
nothing to do with this annual sacrifice. Suppose he was to say 
in his vanedictorian address... ° . 

(Music. The lights go out quickly.) 
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(The lights come up on the other side of the stage where 


JUNEBUG ard AMERICA, a white girl, are seated on the grass | 


beside a pond in a park.) : ; 

JUNEBUG: I'll raise an army of niggers and tell America the 
truth. I'l tell them to visit my hovel and take water for a meal. 
I'll tell them that my anger has turned from bitterness to-rage 
at this shit of a system which murders me and mine. 

AMERICA (with a heavy southern drawl): Ha, ha. Oh, June- 
bug, you are such an idealist. 

JUNEBUG (throws a pebble into the pond): See the way that 
pebble sinks. That’s how far the truth goes in this land. 

AMERICA: Will you undress me again and tell me how beau-. 
tiful I am?- 

JUNEBUG: No. In fact, that was the last time. 

AMERICA: But once more so that J can see the water and the 
trees reflected in your.eyes. ; 

JUNEBUG: It’s getting dark. A black man is invisible in the 
dark. But then he’s invisible in the light too, ain’t he? ? 

AMERICA: You know, loving you is like being held by the 
night. I feel its arms gripping ‘me ever so tightly. With you I 
die a sweet death. oo 

JUNEBUG: Give me some money if you want me to love 
you. 

AMERICA: Don’t be silly, darling. You can’t buy love. 

JUNEBUG: Oh yeah, yeah. It can be bought and sold. Lives 
are bought and sold. 

AMERICA: How much would you charge? 

JUNEBUG: Enough to bring-my entire race out of bondage. 

AMERICA: Well, I'll think about it, but I don’t believe Daddy 
has got that much money. 

JUNEBUG: He can raise it. Tell him to cut out smoking 
cigars for a week. Tell him to stay home with his wife once 
in a while. Tell him to auction off a factory for charity——no, 
not for charity . .. for love. 

AMERICA: Yes, love is wonderful, isn’t it? 

JUNEBUG: You know if you didn’t pay me, I’d, beat you up. 

AMERICA: Would you really beat me, darling? Here and 
here, so that it hurt. Then would you kiss me and we'd start all 
over again? 

JUNEBUG: You're clouding the issues. You always do. Why, 
right now I should be at home preparing my speech. Instead 
Pm goosing you by a silly pond. And all for free. In a few 
years when you're out of college you'll look back on me as 
your nigger fling. You'll marry a banker and turn liberal. 
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AMERICA: Oh, Junebug, do you really think so little of me? 
Are you angry with me? Will you beat me? Please. Oh, June- 
bug, darling. My groin’s on fire. Take me. (She throws back 
her head in exaggerated frenzy.) 

JUNEBUG (oblivious of her passion): One day, one day 

America will have to answer and what will you say? 
AMERICA: Hand me my skirt. 

‘JUNEBUG: I mean what else? . 

AMERICA: I’m cold and hungry too. 

JUNEBUG: Yes, yes. What else will you say? 

AMERICA: Oh, stop this silly talk ané hand me my clothes. 

JUNEBUG: Why do you wear that silly hat? : 

AMERICA: I'm fascinated by its cojor. 

, JUNEBUG: There.ain’t no black stfipes in it. 

AMERICA: Oh, .Junebug, you're sch, a: dunce. Who ever 
heard of black stripes; Why, that's:like green marmalade, or 
purple bombs, Yes, that’s it exactly,-a.purple bomb. Ha, ha, ha. 

JUNEBUG: Your throat is beautiful in the moonlight. 

AMERICA; Am I really? ' 

JUNEBUG: Just your throat. I want to rape it. I want to 
make. an incision in it. I’m a black Dracula and you are a 
tender lonely white throat. 

AMERICA: But where’s the rest of me? 

. JUNEBUG: Hiding. (He kisses her.) 
AMERICA: That was good-bye, wasn’t it? 
JUNEBUG: No, not yet. 

AMERICA: But there is someone else, isn’t there? 

JUNEBUG: Yes, that face there in the pond. 

AMERICA: Oh, darling, what’s in a face? 

JUNEBUG: My sister’s eyes. 

AMERICA: I detest your sister. 

JUNEBUG: But you've never seen her. 

AMERICA: I don’t like her name. a 

JUNEBUG: You don’t know her name. _ | 

AMERICA: I've heard about her. She’s a whore. 

JUNEBUG: She only takes enough to pay for food. 

AMERICA: Then that’s worse because she’s a sentimentalist. 

JUNEBUG: When she was fifteen I found her with a frosh 
behind the bushes. 

AMERICA: I know that place. 

JUNEBUG: Yes, the place where the busts of Plato and Soc- 
rates are standing. 

AMERICA: Did you try to stop then)? ‘ 

JUNEBUG: No, shé seemed to be enjoying herself. Besides, I 
helped to eat the food she brought home. ‘ 


“ 
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AMERICA: And you blame:me for that? ai 

guppbuas Should I blame it én the busts of Socrates and 
Plat62.of should I gd back to the library to pray? ~ 

AMERicaA: You know what I think? 

JUNEBUG: No. : 

AMERICA: Don't be nasty. .(Pause:) You're in love with me. 

JUNEBUG: I walk the stréets looking for love and | take it 
where I find it. From a bitch, from:a queer. It don’t matter. 
I'd steal it from the earth if it would ‘give me an orgasm. 

AMERICA; You still havén’t answered my question- 

JUNEBUG: Maybe I do love you. So what? 

AMERICA: Last night, last night I had a wet dream. 

JUNEBUG: You mean-you cried in your sleep? 

AMERICA: You‘never-take me seriously, do-you? 

. JUNEBUG: I dreamed I pissed blood in my bed and soaked 
it up-with your tissué-papér skin’. ... stuffed you down the toilet 
with your head above water-level so’I-could see your eyes. 

AMERICA: You don’t take me:seriously at-all!- 
(Music.) 
JUNEBUG: ' 
The weather forecast stays the same 
‘You never say, “Let freedom reign” 
I know the score, . 
My lot’s with the poor. 
Gendarmes are lurking * 
to steal in 
and kill more. 
Not a word , 
Or else the turnkey’s stirred. 
Easy does it. 
Play his funeral dirge. - 
The Lord knows 
I’m gonna make a place for me and mine 
Sunshine all the time. : 
I'll make the earth proclaim. 
Let freedom reign! 


Now you're supposed to ask me if I’m bitter. 
_ AMERICA: Give me your love and I'll make you a rich 

nigger. F 

JUNEBUG; I have you. (He turns away.) 

AMERICA: Then why dovyoi turn away from me? 

JUNEBUG: One day I'll come back ‘to kill you. 

AMERICA: Yes, but right now, put your head here, right here 
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between my thighs and there you'll find the scene of America. 
Of fish and roaches, of syphilis and money; of power and cor- 
ruption. My groin is a judge’s jaw and it will chomp you up 
and spit you out like pork chops and fat dripping, boy. 

JUNEBUG: I haven’t read enough. too 

AMERICA: You ain’t lived enough! You can be had at a 
price! . , ' 

JUNEBUG;: I can’t be had at any price! 

AMERICA: I could take you home, put you in a nice warm 
bed at the back of the house. Fill your belly. Why, you could 
be borough president. Wear a black patch over one eye and 
hang signs on unnamed streets. You could take a church, any 
church. Use it any way you-liked, Have sex with the sisters, 
corrupt the deacons. Oh, can’t yousee it, Reverend Junebug. 
A sign! Yes, a sign! “Come unto mg all-ye that labor and are 
heavy-laden” and I will give youahevWwind . ; . at a price. 

JUNEBUG: You shut up! Shut up! You're talking to a black 
man. 

AMERICA: A niggerand a Christian, too? 

JUNEBUG: Baby, my-Teligion is nigger! Go down to Cuba 
and find me an atheist; But I'll show you a revolution. 

AMERICA: Poor, foolish, frightened boy. 

JUNEBUG: I ain’t afraid. Not really. 

AMERICA: Have you thought about death? You know what 
happens.to violent people here, ; * 

JUNEBUG: I’m not violent. If I’m angry it’s at power. Not 
men. I hate no man. But you see sometimes the truth is black. 
I-gon’t know . .,s somebody has to have the courage to tell the 
simple truth. ; 

AMERICA: Oh! You can hate me a little. I don’t mind. It’s 
all so beautifully complicated, isn’t it? When a thing is neither 
itself or another. Neither black nor white. Only shades of 
yellow. A little cross-section of truth! 

JUNEBUG: America, you are insane! 

AMERICA: Then save me. It must be you. 

JUNEBUG: But I have to save you on my terms. Not yours. 

AMERICA: Oh, don’t bea fool. I could swallow you up in a 
minute. You're like a little black minnow in a swamp full of 
snakes and crocodiles and man-sized turtles. 

JUNEBUG: Don't try to scare me off. 

AMERICA: You're already scared. Go out into the world 
armed with your, unabridged copies of Marx and Lenin and 
Y'll bring you back-a corpse picked clean by the worms. You 
saw what happened to your ‘Lumumba, even the Secretary- 
General. Go back further. ; ~ 
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JUNEBUG: Don’t go back. Go ahead if you dare! 

AMERICA: Oh, I’m sick of talking. Sick of ideas and idea 
men. If I had balls I'd rape myself. Why must you be so diffi- 
cult. Why can’t you be like you were? You know, a pig foot 
and a bottle o’ beer, that sort of thing. You don’t even like 
fried chicken and watermelon. What kind of a Moor are you? 
You're not worth a wet dream. You aren’t romantic. Karl 
pte was a white man! He wasn’t no nigger. Don’t you know 

at? 

JUNEBUG: It’s gettin’ late. I gotta go meet my old man. 

AMERICA: Do you really believe all that stuff your daddy 
tells you? 

\FUNEBUG: I’m taking him some food. : 

AMERICA: How come you never take me there with you? 

JUNEBUG: He don’t like white folks. 

AMERICA: What does he do all by himself every day? Pre- 
tendin’ to be prayin’, I'll bet he’s really jerkin’ off or readin’ 
dirty books, 

JUNEBUG: Sometimes he don’t say nothin’ for hours, and we 
leave each other like two ghosts in the night. Then‘there are 
times when he shouts and won't let me go till the morning. 

AMERICA: But what does:he.say? + 

JUNEBUG: J gotta go. 

AMERICA: You know sump’n? V’lk’bet you can’t even get it 
up there anymore. (He ignores her.) .. . Your daddy’s one of 
them there nigger A-rabs ain't he? (He bristles.) 

JUNEBUG: Lay offa my family! 

AMERICA: Ha, ha. A nigger “revolutionary” and a nigger 
A-rab. You bastards'll get strung up for sure. i 

JUNEBUG: I told you, lay off. Why you ain't fittin®? to wash 
my mama’s-dirty drawers. Oh, I don’t know why I waste the 
time. You ain’t worth it. (Turns to go.) 

AMERICA (as only a white woman can): You come back 
here, nigger! You hear me! Who are you? Junebug! Nigger! 
I took you off the streets and fed you! I made you! 

JUNEBUG: You're tryin’ to make somethin’ I’m not. ’'m a 
black man, not a white man. You see this shirt. Well my 
name’s painted there, baby! Junebug Gibbons, it says, ex- 
cannibal-turned-Christian. Son of Jessie the maid and Sdm the 
janitor. Sam's got nothin’ and Junebug’s got nothin’. Hunger 
is my name. Kill! is my name. Do you think I can’t Se past 
your tricks? I taught you how to swing your ass to jungle 
music, baby. But I don’t need you no more for cheap thrills. 
One of these days soon now I’m gonna take this shirt offa my 
back and... ' 
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AMERICA: You’re gonna make me wear it! You want to 
make me a slave now, is that it? 

JUNEBUG: I thought about that a lot of times . . . a lot of 
times. Yeah it’s a season for choice. I don’t know, one minute 
I’m talkin’ like my father, the next I’m (Suddenly, beseech- 
ingly.) DON’T YOU SEE, AMERICA, THERE AIN’T 
MUCH TIME LEFT TO DECIDE? ; 

(Enter UNCLE SAM with a pointed beard, wearing an under- 
shirt. and red, white and blue shorts. He is hatless and he 
wanders on the stage oblivious of the two lovers. He seems to 
be looking for something.) 

AMERICA: He looks familiar. 

JUNEBUG: What are you doing here? 


UNCLE SAM (bewildered): I. . .-[ lost.my clothes. And my 
hat. I can’t find my hat. What’s a man without his hat? Do you 
have any war bonds? rt 


JUNEBUG: Who did this to-you? 

UNCLE SAM: Freddie Douglass, Johnny Brown, and a young 
buck they called Bird: I remember I was alone. And the 
sound of the night kind of frightened me. (Music.) It was like 
a sound of a bird but harsher. Then they leaped on me and 
beat me and cursed me and spat at me. It was terrible. When 
they left, I was naked and my bonds were .. . (weeps) my 
bonds were gone. Do you know what that’s like? No, you 
don’t, do you? Bread . .:. (music) it’s like . . you can feel 
it, man, touch it, roll it into a ball . . . it’s like .. . action, man. 

I dig action. 

Real satisfaction 

Harlem riots, 

Watchin’ the cops kill kids 

Is kicks! 

When the billionaires make war 
I stay calm. 

Nothin’ thrills me 

Like the flow of napalm. 


Burning fiesh- 

Is a unique aesthetic 

Prurient 

Kinetic 

It’s a bitch 

to match ’em 

Death in action. , 
AMERICA: Haven't I seen your photograph somewhere? 
UNCLE SAM (perking up): Why yes. Yes. That was me. A 
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cocky hat’ahd a turned-up nose always accompanied by a 
a s 
‘AMERICA: Your figure is disgusting. 

UNCLE SAM: I've balled a few chicks in my day. 

AMERICA: Ha, ha, ha. 

UNCLE SAM: You find me amusing? 

AMERICA: Your knees... 

UNCLE SAM: What about my knees? 

AMERICA: They’re like door knobs. (She wrenches his knees 
like door knobs.) ‘ 

UNCLE SAM: Ha, ha, ha. Oh stop it, I’m ticklish. * 

JUNEBUG: How can you laugh when he’s lost his dignity? 

AMERICA: His dignity? His dignity? Ha, ha, ha. 

JUNEBUG: Shut up! 

(They both stop laughing abruptly.) 

UNCLE SAM: Yes, I’ve spoiled it, haven’t I? I mean you 

were about it... . about to... lay her, weren't you? 

* JUNEBUG: No such thing. I’m going to raise an army of 
communists. I’m going to turn white into black. Rich into 
poor. Evil into good. ; a 

UNCLE SAM: That’s a neat trick. 

ete Yes. Exactly what I told her. Her mother was,a 
whore. - 

UNCLE SAM: Do you really find my figure disgusting? - 

AMERICA: I’m only bored with you. Bored with your lies. 
Who would ever think that ’'m a product of your knobby 
sperm? Do you realize . . . here, feel my breasts. (UNCLE SAM 
touches her breasts and snickers to the audience.) Feel my 
en (UNCLE SAM tries to run his hand up her slip. She slaps 

int. 

UNCLE SAM: I was only trying to carry out your request, 
my dear. 

AMERICA: I want a hard-on! A real live honest-to-john 
hard-on. Not you. 7 

UNCLE SAM: I've lost my clothes . . . and my bonds... . 
where are my bonds? 

AMERICA: I want life forced up me with a fireman's pump. 
I want it to come out squealing America! Let it be red, let 
it be black, let it be Technicolor, but let it shout America! 

JUNEBUG: Let it be free. 

UNCLE SAM: Free? I can't imaginé a-mdn without capital. 
The marketplace. Let there be a marketplace and stocks and 
bonds, and action. (Pops his fingers.) J dig action . . . Lots of 
..- The one they called Bird . . . I can’t forget him. His eyes. 
He kicked me in the face. But I couldn’t take my eyes off his. 
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Do you play the saxophone by any chance? 

JUNEBUG: No. 

UNCLE SAM: Oh come, you must play something. I’ve never 
known a nigger who didn’t. 


JUNEBUG: Have you ever been lynched? ; 

UNCLE SAM: Give me back my hat, You stole my hat! 
(Sings.) 

I'm a yankee doodle pansy 

A yankee... : 

No, that’s not it .. . I’ve forgotten the words. 

It was so long ago. ; : 

AMERICA: You'd better leave, you're embarrassing me. What 
about Guantanamo. we 

UNCLE SAM: Remember the ‘Maine. 

AMERICA: The War of 1812. °° ' 

UNCLE SAM: Tippecanoe. 

AMERICA: The Montoe Doctrine, “UNCLE SAM NEEDS 
you!” Be 

UNCLE SAM:*Yes, yes. That’s it! 

JUNEBUG: I’m your son, but you don’t recognize me. . 
(He reaches out to the old man beseechingly.) 

UNCLE SAM (with utter disgust): Please. 

AMERICA: Sing me an old song. - 

(She sings “America the Beautiful” and continues singing 
it quietly under UNCLE SAM’s speech:) 

UNCLE SAM: I had.a son. But he’s ‘dead now. Leaped from a 
roof. That’s the way to go, a poet’s death. Byron. Yes. Byron 
was his name, or was it Charlie? What was I saying? Oh yes, 
the Bird. He kicked me in-the face but I couldn't take my eyes 
off his. And there’s nothing homosexyal ‘about me. Oh ho. 
There, feel: that muscle . .. go on, feel it. (AMERICA touches 
his arms and recoils in disgust.) I used to pose for a painter. 
That’s where I got my uniform. We heed a hero! 

JUNEBUG: Did I tell you that story? ~ ° 

AMERICA: What story? 

JUNEBUG: About the library. I found Malcolm, bound in a 
smelly dew-rag. 

UNCLE SAM: Sounds like a public library! * 

JUNEBUG: Couldn’t afford to buy the book. I once saw my 
mother cry from gas pain. 

UNCLE SAM: Why, that’s absolutely obscene! Didn’t you 
learn from Ben Franklin, our poet laureate? A penny saved is 
a... what... help me, I’ve lost my line. Well, prompt me, 
goddamn you! . ‘ 

JUNeEBUG: If I weren't a pacifist; ’'d-murder you. 
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UNCLE.SAM: Well, then do it and finish me off. I’m sick. 
Help mie, I'm sick. America, you’re a white woman. Play your 
role. és:you've done so well in the past. 

AMERICA: I’m not a white woman, and I wish you'd stop 
spreading that silly rumor. ’'m .. . well, I’m cobalt, uranium, 
copper, manganese, hydrogen, chlorine, florine, H,, fire, water, 
ee elements, that’s me. But most of all I’ve got ego without 

S. : 

UNCLE SAM: Well, you won't get any of that here. Help me, 
young man, I’m ill. 

JUNEBUG: I wish I could. 

UNCLE SAM: You-can, God damn you, give me back my 
trousers or I'll catch cold. 

JUNEBUG: But I don’t have your trousers. 

UNCLE SAM: Then make me a new pair. 

JUNEBUG: Without stripes? 

, UNCLE SAM: Without stripes, with stripes, God damn! 
(Sneezes.) ee you see, I’m catching cold. a 

JUNEBUG: I've got to go. I have a speech -to write. 
mother. will be worried., . : 1 Eve 

UNCLE SAM: Give me your clothing . . . pl . + Bi 
your clothing... Tmcold. : : . ? ore aes 

JUNEBUG: I’m bashful. All these people. - 

UNCLE SAM: Are you a nigger or aren’t you, damn it. 
(JUNEBUG pauses, then takes off his~-shirt,. goes to the old 
man and gently puts it around him.) God bless you! God bless 
you, son! Have you got any bonds? . . 

JUNEBUG: I'vé got iy gO. : 

UNCLE SAM (with unaccustomed power): i 
UNCLE SAM { NEEDS you! aed a oore ae 

JUNEBUG: .That’s, what you said a long ti . “now, 
I don’t need you. . - ;, . peau ae ue 

UNCLE SAM: Why, that’s silly. I only made that up just now, 

JUNEBUG: I've got to go. . 

AMERICA: Junebug, come back. . ‘ 

JUNEBUG: ve got to tell my pop. , 

AMERICA: But Uncle Sam is right, he does need you.: 

JUNEBUG: I've gotta tell my pop that I gave away my shirt 
and I found new dignity. . ’ . 

(Music.) 

AMERICA: “2 
Poor foolish frightened boy. ‘ 
Leave well enough alone. 

Junebug is our summer play 
Take me before you’ve gone. 
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You think you gonna make a world 
Where men are free and such 
But if you don’t give in 
I'll make you bend 
YV'll kil you— 
I love you that much ‘ 
"Cause I’m just a girl who needs 
. You to herself alone. 
z You to herself alone. 


ACT HU 
Scene 1 


é be _ 
(The place: anywhere. Characters: ¥tUSLIM, JUNEBUG, UNCLE 
SAM, SONJA, COWBOY, OLD NEGRO MAN, OLD NEGRO WOMAN, 
OLD WHITE WOMAN, BIRCHITE, SbS GIRL,’ PANTHER BOY, PAN- 
THER GIRL, PIG, DAR, WHITE LIBERAL, RETARDED BLACK GIRL. 
The MUSLIM sits in a ‘dark room. His head is bald. He is 
wizened. He is Black, He sings.) 
MUSLIM :* : 
AL 


ALLA 
AH-HA-LA nae 
They stole my land and gave me the boot! 
I have his God and he’s got the Loot! 
The godamned white man ain’t fit to shoot! 
ALLA, AHLAA 
(Speaks, over background music.) 
Give up eatin’ pork, fools. It's white man’s flesh. Totally un- 
clean, -these’knees of mine. I hate them. I’m always on them, 
(Sings.) I've gotta ‘get off my knees. It’s painful everi to pray 
for that reason.’ Ohh I almost had him, two, no, ‘three days 
ago... seems longer somehow. If J] could have taken his 
skinny head here I'd .. . Forgive me, Alla. Forgive me. I didn’t 
always want to hurt him, but J let him into niy home and he 
picked me clean, you know what that’s like? Of course you 
know what I mean. A wife I had, dead now. And sons, lots 
of sons. Ohhh Alla, where are my pretty babies ... gone... 
to the ground. But I’m gonna meet that son of a bitch ii the 
promised land or hell, I don’t know which, and when I get 
him. (He brings the sword down on the floor.) Hah! Hah! 
(Enter JUNEBUG . . . the MUSLIM is startled. He lets out a . 
stifled sound.) a 
MusLm™: Obhh, it’s you. 
JUNEBUG: You can’t hate him that much. 
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MUSLIM: It gets worse. But anyway, what are you doing 
here? (Gives him the once-over.) You've been doing some 
thinking, haven't you? 

JUNEBUG: That song, it frightened me. 

MUSLIM: See this hand. Look at it. It’s your father’s hand. 

JUNEBUG: When did he die? ° 

MUSLIM: A long time ago. 

JUNEBUG: Those stories you told. They weren't true. 

MUSLIM: White men have stockpiles of the black anatomy. 
Sometimes they even murder their own. I see you brought 
some bread. (He snatches the-bread and devours it raven- 
ously.) But what about the rest of the family? Have they 
enough to eat? 

JUNEBUG: I don’t know, sometimes I forget. i 
brings home a little. ne 

MUSLIM: Where does she get the money? 

(JUNEBUG furns away. The old man smiles cynically.) 

JUNEBUG (intensely): Papa, I gave away my shirt tonight. 

MUSLIM: Get up off your knees, boy. 

JUNEBUG: This old man was cold and he needed mel 

MUSLIM: To make his bed; to wipe his ass! 

JUNEBUG: I felt like... 

MUSLIM: Get up off your knees, boy. 

JUNEBUG: I do my best! 

MUSLIM: aH son can do better. 

JUNEBUG: Mama's waiting, Papa. The stove is gettin : 

MUSLIM: Like an icebox. A Titch is only a aave ante 
grave’s a ditch. But I won’t go back to that. No, not that... 
ninety degrees in the shade, and I was in the sun. You know 

how that feels. No, you don’t. And then the work stopped and 
the money, and your mama dreamin’ a black could be any- 
thing at all, while the devil squeezed and squeezed. 
JUNEBUG fa don’t know. 
_ MUSLIM: How could you know? Dry up... Oh, 
times. There were times. Ha, ha, Mr. Black Sam, ie 
hat and a funeral suit. So what if nigger wears a gold: chain 
ee . a ees obhh Mr. Black Sam, I don’t 
amn i oO die... Ain’t nobod carry 
home. I’m one walk home. asi: et 
JUNEBUG: You see, Papa, they w i 
eed urine ee, Pap y want me to accept this 
MUSLIM: Of course, you can’t, boy. They want to bu 
out. Why, next they'll ask you to be a iawyer then a jude. a 
JUNEBUG: I know all that. 
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MUSLIM: I've been waiting for you. Are you with us? 

JUNEBUG: Sometimes I am. Sometimes I don’t even under- 
stand myself. This evening, I met Uncle Sam. I slept with 
America. : 

MUSLIM: Oh? That Sam, that old man, that bastard. 
(Sings.) I know you of old, boy, I Know you of old. You, J ack 
of Diamonds. ‘ A ; 

_ JUNEBUG: It’s like they think I’m committing a crime or 
something. 

TLS: Your only crime was to be born black. They'll 
always hold that against you. It'll never change under this 
man. If you know how your mother suffered with you, and the 
others. . 

JUNEBUG: But you left us. : e 

MUSLIM: I can't speak of love, it’s been ‘burned out of me. 
I can tell you about revenge ahd that’s my love for you. — : 

JUNEBUG: It’s easy for you Kerejin this room. Prayin’ and 
swearin’ oaths. Get out of the turf and you'll see it’s a lot 
different. 

MUSLIM: I told you I’d never go back. 

SUNEBUG: Listen. You can hear the drums beatin’ out there 
like a hammer slammin’ into steel. 

MUSLIM; So you're gettin’ to be your own man now, are 
you. (Approaches slowly, menacingly.) But can you fend off a 
karate chop to the jaw? What if some ofay thug should hem 
you-up one night with that white gal and stick a knife to your 
throat? (He pulls knife from beneath his garment and holds it 
at JUNEBUC’s throat.) I got my own special treatment for 
niggers who sell out... (Pushes him roughly but with a hint 
of affection.) Scamp! Go fetch m’glasses. 

(JUNEBUG gets his glasses. He and the old man seat them- 
selves. The MUSLIM reads silently from the Koran, every now 
and then commenting, Yeah! Yeaeah! . . . er Amen! Occasion- 
ally he breaks into wild laughter! Finally lapses into a deep 
silence. He begins to doze off to sleep.) 

JUNEBUG: Papa... . 

MUSLIM: Yeah, boy... 

JUNEBUG: Papa... F 

MUSLIM: What is it, son... 

JUNEBUG: I was thinkin’ about gettin’ me a suit of clothes 
for graduation. I mean J never owned a suit, or anything like 
that... (MUSLIM dozes back off.) 1 mean what do you think 
about that, Pa? oa : 

MUSLIM: A nigger in a tuxedo is still a nigger to me. 
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JUNEBUG (flaring) : I didn’t mean no tuxédo. 

MUSLIM: NEW SUIT, eh? Heh. Heh. That’s what we need 
in this family, another cleric. 

JUNEBUG: Don’t you never say anything nice to folks ever? 

MUSLIM: You're soft like your ma. If your sister had been 
a boy, by the prophet, there’d be a revolution to suit a few .. . 
What are you gonna do with your new suit after twenty years 
of unemployment? 

JUNEBUG (defiantly): I’m gonna show ‘em. 

MUSLIM: What? , ; 

JUNEBUG: That a black man’s got dignity. ‘ 

MUSLIM: And what's your dignity, boy? Can it make a 
woman love you? Can it stop Whitey from rippin’ out your 
guts? Your dignity gonna make you free, boy? | 

JUNEBUG: When I took that shirt ‘off tonight it was like 
handing that old man back all the lies he’d ‘fed me all my life. 

‘MUSLIM; Now you're naked for the second time. : 

JUNEBUG: Oh yeah? Well; I get down the best way I know 
how, In my whole life you never give me nothin’, not even a 
toothpick. ‘ 

MUSLIM: Why you young punk. I’m your daddy. Me! Sam! 

JUNEBUG: But I'm gettin’ to be a man-now; Pa I’m lookin’ 
at the world my own way... Pa... . I'd like it if you'd come 
tonight . .. to hear my speech .. . I know you don’t like them 
folks much... : 

MUSLIM (awake, rearing up slowly): What did you say? 

JUNEBUG: Well, if you won't do it for me, do it for Ma and 
them, huh? 

MUSLIM: So they sent you here. 

JUNEBUG (hesitates): I came because I wanted to. Because 


MUSLIM; You what? 

JUNEBUG: I want to know who I am, and you're the only 
one who can tell me. 

MUSLIM (laughing): Ha, ha. Don’t you know that, boy? 

JUNEBUG (insistently): I learned something this evening... 
Are you listening to me? 

MUSLIM (ignoring him): Well Whitey ain’t gonra‘tell you, 
that’s sure. ‘ 

JUNEBUG: Goddamn! Are you listenin’ to me? You walk 
out this door, one block past the ghetto, you'll see that your 
sword ain’t nothin’ against a tank or a plane. Just look up in 
the sky. You gotta live long enough to be free. You don’t own 
the ground you're standing on. Even your prayers belong to 
the landlord. 
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MUSLIM: My prayers are between me and Allah. 

JUNEBUG: Only because you’ve got your soul. That’s what 
stands between you and enslavement. Look, they brought you 
here four hundred years ago with that other bible in your 
hand and now you're tryin’ to put one to me. 

MUSLIM: But that ain’t no put-down! : 

JUNEBUG: Depends on who's putting it down. Some of them 
had black skins like you and me. But they weren't black. It’s 
men’s desires that makes them brothers, not the color of their 
skins, That’s what I found out tonight. 

MUSLIM: You're just a kid! You’d be raped in jail. 

SUNEBUG: You got it all figured out; ain’t ya? 

MUSLIM: I told you to quit sassin’ me, boy. 

JUNEBUG: You're gonna do it ‘all by yourself, ain’t ya? 
Folks laugh at you in this room! They think you're crazy! 

MUSLIM: Do you think so too -,. . ? If you do, then get 
outta here and don’t come back no more. I don’t need nobody, 
you understand! Not you, your mama, not nobody! I been sold 
out too many times by. you cop-out burr-headed niggers. This 
time I do it alone. Then you'll see. 

JUNEBUG (incredulous): You can say that about her? 
(MUSLIM turns away.) We're your family! Papa, I wake up in 
the mornin’ with this thing. If my sister turns another trick I 
can’t say what I won’t do. : 

MUSLIM (motions toward scrim at right. Nude white girl 
and black man): This is your family! Handkerchief heads and 
cunt-mongers. Sold out to the Man! (Apparition disappears.) 

JUNEBUG: God! Won’t you never wake up in a sane state? 
I'm falkin’ about what’s possible. The world can’t ever be the 
same again. An African heart and a black skin scares the Man 
to death. Well, goddamn who do you think he’s makin’ all 
these bombs to kill anyway? I went to school with guys . . 
we can’t even look into each other's eyes anymore. 

MUSLIM: Look! Yonder! 

(The lights fade and come up behind the scrim slowly. 
SONJA and the TEXAS CowBOoY embrace wantonly.) 

cowsoy: Hey, Sonja, let’s try something else. 

SONJA: What? (He whispers in her ear. She reacts vio- 
lently.) Are you crazy? I don’t do that! ‘ 

- cowBoy: Come on. I'll give you a hundred dollars to do it. 

SONJA: Let me see the money. 

(cowsoy reaches into his pockets, slowly pulls out a wad 
of bills. She laughs and embraces him. Lights fade.) 

JUNEBUG (sinks to his knees, turns to MUSLIM slowly): 
Has it come to that? 
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MUSLIM: Worse. They put her in a sweatshop sewing on 
men’s zippers. Now she makes more taking them off. 
*JUNEBUG: I'd give my life for your freedom. 
MUSLIM: You dare to patronize me. That liberals’ trick! 
TOGETHER (at each other defiantly): AMERICA IS ME 
AND I AM AMERICA! 
JUNEBUG: NIGGERS OF THE WORLD, UNITE! 
MUSLIM: It'll take a switchblade knife for that. 
JUNEBUG: You don’t scare me. 
MUSLIM: You've got to kill the beast. There’s no living with 
him. 
JUNEBUG: Yes! Goddamn, kill him back when he murders 
you! But I mean... 
MUSLIM: Murder begins and ends with him. 
JUNEBUG: No. It’s power. It’s power that stops killin’. 


Power is the iceman’s tongue. (To the audience.) Get on with. 


it out there. I know you're waitin’ for me! (Holds out his 
arm.) See that scar? That runs clear up to my eyeball. But I 
got a jackknife, see. I'm capable of murder! Don’t you think 
that I ain’t! 

MUSLIM (comes up from behind and slips‘a knife into his 
hand. He points to someone out in the audience): Go on! 

JUNEBUG (drops knife): This won’t do me no good! 

MUSLIM: Ha, ha, you’re scared. ; 

sJuNEBUG: HOW MANY TIMES HAS YOUR BLOOD 
BEEN SPILLED FOR BULLSHIT?! 

MUSLIM (grabs him by shirt, starts to hit him, thinks better 
of it): SHUT UP! .. . Oh, I’m sick to death of you intellec- 
tuals. You got a lot 0’ white ideas, boy, learned from white 
men who mean you no good. Nonviolence. Don’t you know, 
cattle prods can kill. They can stefilize. 

(Enter UNCLE saM on his knees.) 

UNCLE SAM: I’m cold. 

MUSLIM: Go to hell or I'll slash you, boy. You know niggers 
carry knives. ‘ ‘ 

UNCLE SaM: I'll do anything. I’ve got money. 

JUNEBUG: I don’t have any more to give you. You seé, I’m 
poor and my sister’s a whore. . 

(MUSLIM kicks at UNCLE SAM.) 

MUSLIM; It’s a new day, boy. 

UNCLE SAM: Help me. I'm cold and America won't speak to 
me, I think she loves you. 

MUSLIM: Don’t listen to him. It’s a trick . . . what about 
Cicero? 

UNCLE 8AM: My world is ‘coming down around me. See 
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that. (Produces crumpled dollar bill.) There’s blood in old 
George’s eyes. Thank ‘God we can’t see his hands. But the 
sins are as much the'son’s as the father’s. Don’t treat me as I 
treated you, you know better. 

MUSLIM: I’m a crazy nigger. I don’t know no better. I want 
to see you bleed. 

(MusLim™ begins to beat UNCLE SAM.) : 

JUNEBUG (stops his arm): Papa! ... A poor white man 
and a’poor black eat the same crumbs from the same table. 

MUSLIM: I know that story and a few others. I know my 
enemy. I know that he owns Arkansas and ropes off streets in 
New York. I know he’s a philanthropist and likes good paint- 
ings, but I’ve seen the: mines and the, thousands of miles of 
track, and mortar, and the holes dug in the ground by men 
who become less than men. Moles. I’ve seen the crooked hands 
of the old women, eating rancid fatback and moldy greens. 
But my white brother—the beast. He'll never learn. I leave 
him to this. (Points to UNCLE saM.) This is his future. The lion 
who turned out a lamb. 

UNCLE SAM: It’s cold . . . cold as a bald eagle... ACH- 
TUNG! ... Are niggers the beasts locked in for the night? 
Give me a count of the dead and the living. This concentra- 
tion camp is overcrowded as it is. It’s cold . . . The walls of my 
rooms were done up in satin. Black cigars and virgins from 
Vassar. Young boys from the best prep schools. We’ve become 
a race of bigots and homosexuals. How did we allow that to 
happen? You know, once I had lunch with old JP right in this 
very spot. I = PP-—interest equals principal, rate . . . ? Drat! 
I've forgotten the principles, of profit .. . What are they ... 
what are they now, quickly .. . Asia, you vast empire, you sun 
for my setting flag. Africa, you teeming jungle that I raped. 
America beneath me, Cuba, Venezuela, you starved, forgotten 
masses, my kinsmen, ‘you ex-slaves, now men. We are ex-men, 
now slaves, lam ...lam:..Iam ashamed. No, not ashamed, 
Not before you. Where’s my money?. This year I think 1 will 
give a million dollars to Latin America! What is that in pesoes? 
Sam? Who shed blood for the Glory of Empire! Dictators 
springing up around me. Communists, religious fanatics. They 
come out of the walls. Coup d’etats like springing spikes jab- 
bing me in the back. Come back! Come back, America! Or 
were you ever there? Were you just something I dreamed one 
day with Madison and Paine and Lincoin and Douglass and 
Brown? Where are our heroes? Perhaps this boy is our hero. 
This innocent child who will surely die at my hands. This 
child who in his innocence speaks only the truth and.gave me 
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his shirt. I'd join you, boy, I swear, but no... no... it’s too 
laté to turn back. More vigor in our. Cuban policy. That's it. 
Keep, the wetbacks down. Stone the niggers. Blow them up. We 
need bigger bombs and men who aren’t afraid to use them. We 
need burly brainless men with guts. Rednecks, men out of the 
black manse. Our middle-income projects won’t be safe, our 
suburbs, our ranches, our thousand-acre farms, oar Rockefeller 
Centers must be kept safe for Democracy . . . Yes, Democracy. 
(Looks at his hands and begins to cry.) Democracy .. . 
Democracy... : 

JUNEBUG: I know that I must die in this thing, but can’t we 
save America? : 

UNCLE SAM:,I don’t know. I don’t know. We need a mini- 
mum wage! Jobs, food for the impoverished! A great society! 

JUNEBUG: I have’a book, but I haven't learned. I want to 
save my sister. , 

MUSLIM: It’s too late for her. She knows. Three states is 
what I ask. , 

JUNEBUG: I ask for America. All of it. 

(LIGHTS FADE SLOWLY. Fhe sound of a tambourine. Enter 

three, women upstage left; two, are Negro and one white, 

accompanied by. a Negro-man. These are the. sit-ins: They 
are surrounded by white. people on either -side. In the ex- 
treme upstage rear is the figure of a cross.) 

PROTEST CHORUS: ; 

Hey now! Hey now! (Clapping hands.) 

We got the man by the balls! . 

But the money’s ten feet tall 

Hangin’ ‘mighty low. Hangin’ mighty low. 

Hey, now. Hey now. a 7 , 

PANTHER CHORUS (spoken): Your:shit don’t cut no more 
cheese. Y 
(sung): . 
Pleeze Mr. Chahlie. I'm off my knees 
Nothin’s hangin’ down. 

(Protesters repeat song with OLD NEGRO MAN as leader.) 

DAR (shouts over them): It’s obscene. That’s‘what {t is. 

Pic: All niggers has got skinny legs and high asses! you ain't 
fittin’ for a lampshade, nigger: en ‘ 

BIRCHITE (with armband): 1 don’t know about that. 

(SDS GIRL Starts to cry.) 

PANTHER (trying to comfort her): Hey now. Hey now. (The 
others are silent and obviously frightened. He stops abruptly.) 
Hey now. Hey... 
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BIRCHITE: Nigger, your head would look good on my wall. 

(PANTHER slaps him down in retaliation.) ; 

PIG: Shoot the bastard, don’t just hit him. (Then to the 
audience.) You see, it’s not that I’m against the Negroes’ rights. 
It’s just that they never had any. : 

DAR: I hate a buck with all my heart. 

PANTHER: Drop dead, bitch, we’ve got the same daddy. 

PIG (to OLD NEGRO WOMAN): Hey, you gotta lot o’ spirit! 

(He pulls her to him by the buttocks and kisses her. She 

recoils in disgust. Suddenly she bursts into laughter. The 

PIG goes after her. She draws out a knife.) 

CHoRUs (in unison): Kill the nigger. Kill the nigger. Kill 
the nigger. Kill the nigger. ; : 

WHITE LIBERAL (fo OLD NEGRO MAN): Tom, stop it! These 
are ungracious people. 

OLD NEGRO MAN: How long have'te got to endure this? 

WHITE LIBERAL: You think L-don’t want to kill him? 

OLD BLACK WOMAN: (pulls oitt.a razor): Then do it! 

WHITE LIBERAL (shocked): We took an oath. Stop! This is 
insanity,-can’t you see that? If you get us, there are others 
who'll take our place tomorrow. Why have we come through 
all this, being more human than you? Tomorrow there'll be a 
new president in this land. 

cHoRUS: Not'in Mississippi. Kill the nigger! Kill the nigger! 

SDS GIRL: No, wait! This.is Chicago 1968—the people have 
the right to demonstrate peacefully. 

BIRCHITE (fo PIG, as they advance on the sit-irts): Say, don't 
I know you from Salem? 

* pro: Well, maybe... . 

BIRCHITE: Nothing like the people exercising théir dem 
cratic rights. 

PANTHERS: My people will win this right, and if my people 
win, America will win. 

OLD WHITE WOMAN (with a basket of flowers,’ approaches 
the RETARDED BLACK GIRL): That’s odd! I like the things you 
say, young woman, young man. Here . . ; take these. (The 
girl turns to take the flowers. The OLD WoMAN takes out a gun 
and shoots her.) , % : 

JUNEBUG (from offstage): T'll take your staff. Who'll join 
me?... Well? ... Is there no one? 

MUSLIM (0 JUNEBUG): Now, you join me? 

(JUNEBUG hesitates.) : 

MUSLIM: You wear my patiente~thin, boy. Oh, I know, 
you're depending on your white liberal friends to bail you out 
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of this thing. But.there’s got to be some blood shed, boy, don’t 
you see that? A nigger’s scared to die, that’s his problem. 
‘JUNEBUG: I'm less afraid of the liberal than the Gestapo. 
MUSEIM: When you were a child, I wept for you because 
I knew the white man had stolen your dream, or worse, would 
never allow you your dream. I am a black: man. Proud for the 
second time because I’ve found, beneath the centuries of 
Tarzan and Aunt Jemima, a culture older and richer than 
time itself. (Pulls out. sword.) This is my brand of protest, 
not that I would be violent. No. But because men make me 
so. All-ah ... Allah, save.this child’s mind. 
JUNEBUG: My roots are as African as yours. You are my 
father. All I know is America. ; ' 
MUSLIM: Your veins will run rich into the earth, into the 
sewers. Here, take this. (Tries to force the sword on him.) 
JUNEBUG (takes something from the inside of his under- 
shirt—it js a Nationalist flag): Y£ you'll take this and join 
me. We'll do more than you ever dreamed to aid our African 


brothers, Oil for the Venezuelans. Liberty and Fraternity for . 


the Americans., 

UNCLE .SAM:, Now, there’s a point. - - : 

(Lights fade; lights come up slowly on stage left on SONIA 
and the cowxoy.) : 74 

cowgoy: I never had it like that before, honest. Will you 
marry me? soa 

SONJA: I... I can’t... ’m busy. 

cowxoy: You got somebody else? 

SONJA: You might say that. 

cowsoy: Christ, you coons are fickle. I just. offered to 
marry you. You. know what that means. You know, Edwin 
Walker's a pefsonal friend o' mine. . 

songa: Who's he? : 

cowboy: Why, just the greatest patriot America ever pro- 
duced, And smart! Hates presidents. You know, you-might 
say he hates mgs’ everybody ceptin’ Mr. Hunt .4..° 2. 

SONJA: I'm cold, . - te 

cowsoy: Here. (Offers his short. He. kisses her.) 

SONJA: Have you got any more money? 4 

cowsoy: No,.[ spent, it,all. You know, New York sure is 
purty. 1 always heard it was a big nasty:oF town, full o’ niggers 
carryin’ syphilis, and Jew dawyers. Course, some Jews are all 
right. See we got a few ‘in Dallas. You ever hear o’ Jack Ruby? 
The town won’t be the same without him. . 
, SONJA: Man, your talkin’ makes me sick. You’re not even 
a good-looking trick. 
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cowsoy: I’m sorry. ‘I tried, honest. See, I’m kind o’ shy 
ever since I got that plate in my groin. A steer nicked me, 
you see, : , 

SONJA: Are you an honest-to-God cowboy? 

cowBsoy: Sure. , : 

sonya:-I mean, do you rustle cows and alt. that? 

cowsBoy: Oh, no, we ain’t stole no cows since grandpap 
died. There’s a legal way of doin’ that kind of thing now. 

sonya: I always thought Tonto was kind o’ a gas. 

COWBOY: Sun’s comin’ up. ‘ 

SONJA: Yeah..I gotta go. Mama will be worried. 

cowsxoy: You ain't gonna leave me now? 

SONJA: I gotta buy groceries. 

cowsoy: Well, what's the matter with the rest of your 
family? : ae 

songa: No work, and my aunt Julie’s too old to trick. 

cowgoy: Don’t you ever: think about the future? What 
about. when you get-old?, 

SsONsA (dreamlike): The future? Yeah, I use to. Papa used 
to talk about schooling and pretty dresses, parties, and beaux, 
and food to eat and... oh... it’s too late for me now. 

cowsoyY: But you're only sixteen. 

SONJA: No, no, I'm a million years old. I could drop dead 
now from hardening of the arteries. 

Music.) Zz 

. Walkin’ streets is borin’ 

Trickin’, runnin’, scorin’ 
Makes a gitl seem-old... » 
Att the fellas think that you are ninety-nine 
When you're just sixteen ~~ ; 
And livin’ clean. 
Youth is wasted 
Once it’s tasted 
Jitterbuggin’ ain’t forever. 


a 


How’s a girl like me to 
Meét a guy 
Who’dwanna ti, 
Take her home to ma. 
A wretched thing 
Like me 
A tramp ‘ eat 
. Who's sweet sixteen. ” 
J drink a lot too. Mama would kill me if she knew. But then 
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Mama’s funny.’She knows a lot o’ things. It’s hearing them 
said out loud that hurts her. 

cowBoy: My mama’s like that too. (He touches her.) 
Baby, I want some more. (Wantortly. ) 

Sonja: You gonna pay me first, or I'll yell “rape” just like 
you said your mammy did when her houseboy wouldn't make 
it with her. ' 

cowsoy: Now, I didn’t exactly say that. I mean, Maw 
wouldn’t want a thing like that to get out. 

SONJA: You're like a big baby, you know that. 

cowpoy: Then you do like me a little. 

SONJA (putting on her boots in a chair): Just then I did. 
But mostly I hate you. Or better still, I hate what’s been done 
to you and me. I mean we ain’t people no more, Cowboy. 
We're legends and myths. But one day, my legend’s gonna 
smash yours to bits. (She knocks him to the ground.) 

cowBoy: I didn’t do nothin’. 

SONJA (jabs at him as he lies on the floor with the bottle): 
It's funny, on television you bastards look ten feet tall. But 
right now I pity you. 

cowsoy: We won this land fair and square. ’ 

SONJA: Here. (Takes a slug of whis from the boitle, 
ae to the cowboy. He tries to kiss her. She pushes him 
away, ; : 

CowsoY: Please, just a little bit. You got me crazy. 

SONJA: You know what I’m thinkin’ now? 

cowsoy: No, what? 

SonJa: I’m thinkin’ I'd like me a pink Cadillac to ride up 
and down Harlem's streets with. This is me, Sonja. Who? 
What's my last name? I don’t even know that. But a Cadillac 
has got meaning. It means you’re somebody. You ever walked 
along 67th and Park Avenue, Cowboy? “Oh, it must be won- 
derful ta live in New York!” I been in it all my life and I 
never seen it. Except maybe from the outside. I'd like one day 


to go inside Rockefeller Center and while everybody was . 


lookin’ smear shit on the walls. Just to let folks know that that 
was as much mine as it was his. I’d like for once in my life to 
take a busride through Carolina and Mississippi, dance in the 
rivers and streams, Alabama, let it run through my fingers and 
hair, let it course down my legs. I’m that river and that stream. 
It’s mine. But I’ve never seen it. You ever been scared? I mean 
really scared? I been scared since my midwife slapped me on 
my ass. I been so scared so long that now I’m a killer inside. 
If I had a rusty nail, I’d jam it in your eyes, your mouth, into 
your testicle. I'd like to kill you slow, Cowboy. The way you 
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killed me. You know how you got the President. That’s how 
I'd like to get you. Americans would forget. They wouldn't 
even want to know. Maybe they’d even put me on the investi- 
gating committee. 

cowgoy: Now, you hold on a minute, there, Topsy. Don’t 
you forget your place. You're talkin’ to a white man. 

SONJA: Ha, ha! A white man! You're no more than a red-+ 
neck fiunky.-A status-seeker in denim breeches. Your daddy 
worked for the same man as mine, only he threw your daddy 
bigger crumbs. 

cowsoy: Would you marry me, honey? I’li change, honest. 
Look, you said you wanted a pink Cadillac. I'll buy it for you 
and more. You name it. The sky’s the limit. 

SONJA: I changed my mind. You know what I want? 

cowBoy: You just name it. : 

SONJA: I want me a hundred ‘billion dollars in small bills. 

COWBOY: Honey, I ain’t got that kind o’money. Even Mr. 
Hunt ain’t got that kind o’money. 

SONJA: Then get it from the government. You know how. 

cowsoy: They'd shoot me for treason. Call me a liberal. 

soNJa: They call my folks “niggers.” Could you live with 
that? . 

cowsoy: I can’t. I’m a hundred percent American. Look at 
them veins. 7 

SONJA: I'll settle for Park Avenue as a low-income housing 
development. Adam Clayton Powell as President. 

cowsoy: A nigger for President? Man, you're really way 
out there. : 

SONJA: Take it or leave it. 

cownoy: A nigger for President. Bang! Bang! Bang! Boy, 
this little shootin’ iron makes a great sound when she pops off. 
I love to play cowboys and Injuns! Bang! Bang! Just let me 
catch a nigger President with his bubble top down. I’m sorry. 
I guess J lost my head. ‘ 

SONJA: You ain’t brushed your teeth for a long time, have 
you? 

cowsoy: Now you hold on a minute... 

sonJa: Get outta here. I’m sick o’you. Your face turns 
white in the morning like your heart. (She turns away.) 

cowgoyY: What do you want from me! Name it! 

SONJA: I want your death! You incredible son of a bitch! 

(Starts as if to go.) 

COWBOY: Honey... wait a minute .... 

SONJA: I’m goin’ home and I’m gonna pray that you die. 

cowsoy: Come here, you black bitch. No nigger tramp is 
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gonna talk to me that way. (He slaps her, wrestles with her 
to the bed.) 

SONJA: Die! Die! Die! 

cowsoy: It'll be good this time. Better than last, I promise. 

(MUSLIM enters from wings carrying a short cord. He 
Strangles the cowBoyY.) ‘ 

SONJA: FATHER! (She embraces him.) 

MUSLIM: My: dearest. I’m sorry I arrived so late. (Lights 
begin to dim very slowly.) : 

(JUNEBUG enters from wings. At first they are unable to 
make him out; upon-seeing that it’s him, they become more 
composed but still seenv a little uneasy.) 

MUSLIM (fo JUNEBUG): That’s one down... (He laughs 
hysterically, seems almost giddy with a Strange power.) 

JUNEBUG: Where will you go? 

MUSLIM (more composed): I’ve made plans for . 
(Sounds of someone approaching. Lights are almost twilight. 
They try to hide themselves in the near darkness. The MUSLIM 
pulls out his sword threateningly.) Now’s the:time to play his 
fun’ral .dirge. (He raises his sword as if to attack. UNCLE SAM 
is unaware,of what's happening. JUNEBUG ‘instinctively stays 
his hand, the MUSLIM slaps him. They confront each other for 
@ hard implacable moment, sonya appears confused, unwilling 
to choose between them.) : 

JUNEBUG: Papa, just then you had that same look in your 
eyes that he has. ; 

_ SONJA (urgently, not looking at JUNEBUG): Papa, there’s 
not much time. We’d better go. (They start walking off.) 

JUNEBUG: Where will you go? 

MUSLIM: To hell perhaps, but then you may see us sooner 
than you think, (They exeunt, JUNBBUG exits.) 

(UNCLE SAM comes stage center in the darkness carrying a 
pistol. He has the air of a mock villain, but there is something 
more sinister about him now. He appears younger, harder. He 
starts to examine COWBOY lying on floor..Spot comes up sud- 
denly. He feels unnatural, exposed in the naked light. He 
shivers. The pistol embarrasses him. He smuggles it inside his 
coat.) Does anyone know who did this thing? .. . (Smugly.) 
Good . . . We'll blame a liberal. (Music.) Or perhaps a liberal 
with a pink pink past. They’re always good for a hanging. 
Let’s have a red bait! 

A good old-fashioned red hate. 

Just let them yell till they're blue in the head. 

They're still red. Negroes’ rights, civil strife. 

A Cuban fracas, a Dallas shakeup, Zanzibar, Shangri La 
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Blame it, blame it on the reds. : 
Lil’ Lee Oswald was catchin’ a flick. 
Took a rip ‘et patrolman Tippat 


The papers said the cop was dead . 

Who dunnit? A red! Ruby, Ruby Red! 

If you’ve got problems as 

A strike or citation 

School integration 

Aplastic bomb 

Vietnam 

A burning Birch 

In front-of a church 

"Nuff said. ce 

Blame it, blame it on the reds.. -% ° 
CURTAIN - 
Scene'2 


(The church prior to the'explosion. Large rectangular table on 
lowest platform. Scene suggests the Last Supper. UNCLB SAM 
is seated in the center and will act as the principal. He is heav- 
ily made up « . . something like a transvestite, rouge, ‘lipstick, 
etc. JUNEBUG is seated at his right hand and to the leftof UNCLE 
SAM is AMERICA, Other arrangements of characters.are desighed 
by director. The three women, JESSIE, JULIE, and CELIA, BILLY, 
MARCUS, and some of the white characters from the earlier 
demonstration are all seated. From time to time Jessie wipes 
her eyes with the back of her hand. yuute chews vigorously on 
a wad of gum, while making certain that the better part of her 
legs are exposed under the table. The MUSLIM and SONJA are 
standing on the tier above, suggesting a certain Faustian mis- 
chievousness. . , 
UNCLE te (clears throat ceremoniously): Brrr... ladies 
and gentlemen . . . Quality integration is the gout of Americart 
education. ae ‘ 
JULIE: Who'd wanna get anything together with that old 
bastard. No wonder he’s an educator. a 
JESSIE: Julie! ; ; 
UNCLE SAM: This year for the first time‘no fewer than 
thirty of our senior class are niggers . - er... Negroes . +s 
er... black...er... what you color it... you get the pic- 
ture. Indeed, we here at the Adam Smith School look forward 
to the day when cultural deprivation will be a thing of the past. 
Already we have added several new busses to the concentra- 
tion .. . I mean, projects taute.-And a group of socially promi- 
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nent Philadelphia mothers have promised a thousand: board 
erasers by the end of this fiscal year. Taxes, you understand. 
In addition to this, our school plant will be drastically enlarged 
so that the lunch program can continue serving hot from a 
super-duper sterno can. We will not tolerate starvation . . . on 
these premises. Oh, as I look out there into‘that multitude of 
smiling faces I am reminded of the words of that famous 
Victorian bard, Ben Jonson... ; 

JUNEBUG (whispers) : Elizabethan. 

UNCLE SAM; What? 

JUNEBUG (whispers louder) : Elizabethan! 

UNCLE SAM: Oh? .. . Yes, yes, quite so. (Takes a swig 
from his hip flask.) “Drink to me, Celia!” - 

CELIA (who had been sleeping): What a thoughtful thought 
from that Mr. Johnson. 

JULIE: Not you, fool! 

UNCLE SAM (clearing throat): My friends, I don’t know 
how you're going to take this . . . but I won’t be with you next 
year. Er: . ..you can take that sitting down. So, for my last 
sacrificial gesture . . . (gesturing toward AMERICA) ‘America- 
the-beautiful notwithstanding . . . overlooking her mountains 
and valleys... hmmm! .+. E-have chosen JUNEBUG as our 
new valedictorian to-offer the final eulogy!!! Now, how aboyt 
a little applause? (Everyone stands and applauds.) But befdre 
we introduce Junebug to the service table, we will have a few 
words of encouragement from #...a... distant relative... 
Uncle... Uncle .:. 

é ue (urging Marcus forward): Marcus! Go on, Marcus! 
oon 

MARCUS (rises: scratches nose, buttocks, etc. He nods occa- 
sionally without ‘saying a word; mumbles to self): Abbbbh . . . 
hmmmm... ! 

CELIA (slight whisper; pulling- MARCUS’ coat}: Marcus! 
Honey, say something! =e os 

MARCUS: Yeah, where was'I? Oh, yeah .. . I didn't g0 too 
far in school, you‘understand: I split. So I can dig hat cuttin’ 
this place loose means to a kid .. . yeah. I give‘Junie his first 
dictionary. Told him to look up the Bird . . . thie*Charlie Bird. 
He said.he couldn't find the Bird. That was his first introduction 
to... life... to the world of ... facts!’ *- 

CBLIA; Careful, Marcus. Don’t you embarrass Jessie. 

MARCUS: Yeah, Jessie. Sweet. little Mama. I watched her 
raise them kids on nothin’.. : , And they‘always give me re- 
spect. Know what I mean? I mean sonie people think cause a 
cat's got raggedy clothes he ain’t worth knowing ‘cause he ain’t 
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ot sense enough to keep a cent. They be assuming . . . 
(Nods.) bes “sa junkie. Or some other stuff. Some kind of 
a cat who smells like shit no matter what company he keeps. 
But a man ain’t nothin’ but a man. When he takes his:clothes 
off, his whole life is before him: Out there! And that’s what a 
woman sees... finally . . . even if that man Jays buck naked 
on his back at night .. . in.a cold sweat for her and can't get 
the old boy-‘up. Nights, lonely nights. When your belly’s on 
fire. But you-don’t move . « . ‘cause you be flyin’, man. Over 
the sun, with the moon inside you . . « and clouds of hot white 
stars. Churning . . . your innards. And you wonder . . . does 
it take all that just to have a little space? 

pia: F bet the nigger'steals. ae 

marcus: How you know what I'do?-Did I tell you? I ain’t 
here for your benefit, you know!Don’t mess with me. . . you 
honkies staring at:medike I got'sif-or:somethin’ . . . 

JULIB:. Set that damn-fool down! ; ; 

MARCUS? You pigt}¥ou'stuck a needle in my brain and left 
me oozin’ like a-vegétable: Chicken soup oozes from my pores. 
You're staring at. théjunkman, fellers! ; ; 

UNCLE SAM: Er... can we conduct this meeting with 
order? ‘ ; 

Maxcus: Livin’ with you bastards is -an eternal race for my 
life. Sometimes } think I'm gonna have’to have me a gun to 
rescue my ‘mother’s soul from her tomb. Now if y'awl will 
excuse me, I'll get my hat! (To cELIA as he rubs his hands 
together nervously.) Gimme the money! 

CELIA: What money? 

UNCLE SAM: Can we proceed, now? 

MARCUS: The five, Mama, the five! ; 

CELIA: You said I could use it for the baby’s diapers. 

Marcus: We ain’t gotno baby! . i 

UNCLE SAM (annoyed): Thank you very much Mr... . er 

. (To whites.) What's that boy’s name, anyway? 

CELIA: But the baby, Marcus. . , 

Marcus: I said ‘we ain't got rio child, No child ... no 
house . . . no nothin’. That five doflars might take me some 
place I ain’t been yet. Baby, I got to get high. 

JESSIE: Marcus! , 

; CELIA: What you talkin’ ’bout? 

MARCUS: You know what I’m talkin’ ‘bout. 

UNCLE SAM (shaking head): Nigger shit! 

JULIE: Give him the money! ~* . 

MARCUS (takes money from CELIA): Later, y’awl! ; 

UNCLE SAM (begins applause); Thank you, Mister Nigger. 
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CELIA (as MARCUS exits): Where you goin’, honey? 

JULIB (restraining CELIA from leaving): He’s on his way to 
Canaan ‘Land. ae , 

(Everyone applauds.) 

UNCLE SAM: Please! Now can we go on. I don’t see your 
name on the speaker’s roster. : - ‘ 


JULIE (hand on hip): You is a. bossy ol’ dude, ain’t yah? . 


You see, it’s my nephew who is graduating tonight and I was 
just sittin’ here thinkin’ yp a few words that‘might be appro- 
priate . . . and. stuff. You might say, on the case. I knew him 
when he was still wet behind the ears .. . a toddler. You see, 
it took us folks five hundred years to produce a graduate. So, 
quite naturally we're proud. Why,’ shit, Junie don’t cuss, don’t 
smoke. You know, when I used to-sell numbers back of the 
house, Junie used to keep a lookout for the Man. He was the 
best little lookout.you ever did see, Smart at figures too. By 
the time he was three he could tell the difference between 069 
and 960. 069’s my nurtibers. One year J hit three*times runnin’ 
on that 069. Only had a nickel to box it with, though . . . So it 
didn’t amount to much. ' 4 

JESSIE: JULIE! 

JULIE: Huh? 

JESSIE:.1 wish you'd stick to the point! =. >” , 

JULIE: Oh, . . well. . «hell-I plays numbers and don't care 
who knows it. Besides, I seen a couple of policy slips on your 
dresser too. ' 

JEssIE: No such thing. Well, at least I never played on the 
Lawd. 

JULIE: Which brings me to another-point . . . (stops sud- 
denly and looks at UNCLE’ sam who stares at her curiously.) 
Why you dressed so strange for this occasion? Is you a hippie 
or some other trash? My nephew tells me you're responsible 
for all this shit. Well, now, mayBe he’s got a chance: With a 
rich uncle like you, he can’t miss, can he? I know you won't 
let him down and stuff. But if you’ do, just remember there'll 
be a whole Jot of relatives after your ass. But before I close 
off here, just tell me One thing. With the whites sittin’ on one 
side of this table and the blacks on the other, what kind of man 
do you want Junie to be? What kind of friend has he got in 
America? , : 

BIRCHITE: Turn that nigger off and let’s get down to busi- 
ness. 

UNCLE SAM: Er. . . yes, let's do get on with it! 

MUSLIM (from upper tier): Let the boy speak! 
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UNCLE SAM (looks up as if surprised) : What? 
MUSLIM: Get on with it, Sam, and don’t spare the best 
arts, : 
. SONJA: Yeah. Tell ’em about you and the biology teacher. 

UNCLE SAM: Til do no such thing. Besides, how did you get 
in here? (Rebukes sonya.) Say, ain’t you the tart who was 
caught readin’ dirty books in the john? (He advances toward 
her; MUSLIM intercedes; he returns disconcertedly to intro- 
duction of JUNIE.) Well. ..er... ready or not...I give 
you this year’s valedictorian . . . who has found a friend in 
America. , . Junebug. (A pplause.) 

JUNEBUG (slowly): For seventeen years I bought the 
American Dream and now there’s nothin’ else to sell. I find it 
sterile, a dull companion. (To-BILuy.) Get up, brother, and 
run tell the others. You are the victim of.a lie and we . . . will 
never be the same again. Who. would believe that a nigger sold 
a nigger? I don’t know you anymore, but I’m able to walk 
these cosmic floors right out into hell, mister, and come back. 
Stronger! I die at a rate six times more than you per second. 
That means I live six times faster than you. When I’m finally 
shifted outta this here dump into the incinerator, think that 
you might just as well have blown a Martian——one you never 
understood. I’m only capable of so much tragedy. Remember 
that. Then we'll begin to share our nightmares; my black body 
for the Vatican, my hands for the future of children. I ask 
you; what do you see when you look inside yourselves? POV- 
ERTY IS A WHORE!! 

(Negroes applaud. Whites sit stonyfaced, silent.) 

UNCLE SAM (pushing JUNEBUG into his seat): That ain’t the 
speech I okayed. What're you trying to do, make me Jose my ~ 
pension? 

JUNEBUG (defiantly); Is this or ain’t it a free country? 

UNCLE SAM (confused): Free...why...1... 

AMERICA (suddenly, as if just realizing it herself): Yes... 
yes ...:, baby, it’s FREE FOR ALL. : 

(Everyone is suddenly still. Negroes seem more confident 
at this moment than whites.) : 

JUNEBUG (tO MUSLIM and to AMERICA and UNCLE SAM): 
Then I was right! 

UNCLE SAM (puts pistol to his head): Set down, boy. Nig- 
gers with speeches are a dime a dozen! (JUNEBUG sits down 
slowly, somewhat intimidated by pistol. He continues to fix on 
AMERICA. UNCLE SAM turns threateningly to AMERICA.) RE- 
MEMBER YOUR IMAGE. 

AMERICA: My image... 
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JUNEBUG (fo UNCLE SAM) : She doesn’t have to.be what you 
want her to be. - 

AMERICA: I’m Big Steel. I’m cobalt. I’m... no... I’m an 
idea...adream about... freedom. - 

UNCLE SAM: You trollop! (Forces a whiskey bottle into 
her hand.) I won't let you forget your image! (Everyone stares 
at him as though waiting to see what will happen next.) As 
master of ceremonies ..: 1.:...uh . -. would like to propose 
a toast. (He forces AMERICA up onto the table.) To the fighting 
men of the world! (Whites applaud. AMERICA guzzles. She is 
confused and mimics UNCLE SAM’s toast like a marinequin.) 
To the prettiest blue-eyed girl! 

CROWD: Yaaa! , : 

UNCLE SAM: To policy-making, rum-running; belly-shaking, 
machine-gunning lovelies everywhere. (Crowd cheers.) 

AMERICA (slumping).: Something’s gone wrong. I’m sick. 

JUNEBUG (to whites and UNCLE SAM): Don’t you care any- 
thing at all about her? About us? . ‘ 

ee 8AM: Go on, America: Show them what you really 
are : : 

AMERICA ‘(looks ‘around - embarrassed. Everyorté seems to 
share her confusion): 1. . ..don’t know what I Teally-am. 

‘UNCLE. 8AM: Go on! 3 ‘ 

AMERICA (pleading to JUNEBUG): Help me, June, I’m ill. 

JUNEBUG: Take my hands ( JUNEBUG starts to help her.) 

MUSLIM: Oh, oh, watch that bullshit! 

SONJA: Yeah, remember it’s for the rest.of your natural life. 

UNCLE SAM:- Go,-America, show them your image. Where’s 
the music? Somebody turn up the music. 

(Music: ) ~. < sas 

AMERICA (sings): 

" Poor foolish frightened boy : 
Leave well enough alone. 
Junebug is our summer play aia 
Take me beforé you’ve gone. # 


You think you gonna make a world ©“ 
Where the men are free and spch, . * 
Butif you don’t givein '§ =.” 
T'll make you bend 
Yl kill you— 
L love you that much y 
*Cause I’m just’g. girl who needs 
You to herself.alone 
You to herself alone. 
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UNCLE SAM: Go on, go on. 

JUNEBUG: What had you done to her? 

AMERICA: I’m cold. Hand me my dress. 

UNCLE SAM: You stay away from my daughter if you know 
what’s good for you. 

JUNEBUG: There’s still time, Arherica. I’m waiting for you. 

MUSLIM: You've sold your birthright too cheap, boy. The 
girl brings‘no dowry. It ain't in the book. Every Negro is a 
nigger is a nigger in his and Junebug’s heart, because niggers 
are made of blood, not books. 

AMERICA: Save me, Junebug. It must be you. 

JUNEBUG: Then come with me. 

AMERICA: I want to. 

UNCLE SAM: Shut up. (Pulling gis on SUNEBUG.) 

(JUNEBUG helps AMERICA dowrr from table.) 

SONJA: Papa! ty 

MUSLIM: He's made his choice. 

UNCLE SAM {as #e takes aim): I'll have your prick, you 
black bastard. +, 2 , 

MUSLIM: Enough. Strike the scene. 

(Explosion and blackout. Hurls bomb. When the smoke 
clears the snare drum beats. UNCLE SAM, the MUSLIM, and 
SONJA are above. JUNEBUG and AMERICA are on the table. All 
others have-left stage.) 

SONJA: Hallelujah! The Lord is my shepherd! 

UNCLE SAM; Let freedom reign. . 

SONJA (sings): 

My man don’t love me 
Treats me oh so mean. 

AMERICA: I'll no longer live this ugly lie. 

SONJA: ges : 

My man don’t love me 
' Treats me oh so mean. 

JUNEBUG: Revolutions call for life, not death. 

UNCLE 8AM: Let freedom reign. : 

SONJA: : 

He is the meanest man 
That I have ever seen. 
JUNEBUG: You don't know how Pve tried not to love her. 


(He dies.) 
AMERICA: My own son has become a stranger to me. (She 
dies.) of ; 
SONJA: # 
He is the meanest man 
That I have ever seen. 
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MUSLIM: Did she die so soon? Z 
UNCLE'SAM: Let freedom reign. 
SONTA‘ 
My man don't love me 


Treats me oh so mean. 
MUSLIM: ... and my son. 
UNCLE SAM: Stone. dead. 
SONJA: i Z 
He is the meanest man 

* That I have ever'seen, . 

MUSLIM: Tomorrow.]’ll come to get you, but today... 
UNCLE SAM: Mah, sevens. Sevens. 


SONJA: , 

He took me to his bedroom . 

Pulled my pants down low, ‘ 
UNCLE SAM: Seven sends a nigger to heaven. ‘ 


SONJA: - ar 

: I said stop it, daddy, stop it. 

-I'can’t come. I've got to go. 

UNCLE SAM: Let freedom reign. toa 

SONJA‘ 5 : Seo ie 

- My man don't love me :. 

a Treats me oh.so mean. : 
MUSLIM: Every man’s got a lump in his-chest nowadays. ° 
SONJA: eS , 

He is the meanest mart 
; That I have.ever seen. 
UNCLE SAM; Let freedom Teign.: 

__MUSLIM: Time stopped. (Beat.) Never owned a watch nor 
a piece of bread for that matter. At hog-killing time 1 always 
Bot queasy. Was I less than a man for that? Ive forgotteti how 
aay how to murder, You must-be capable ‘of love for that. But 
she don’t bleed no more. Allah, *ve- prayed all my life. Can 
there be so lite satisfaction in another's death.-Oh your death 
was too easy, you blue-eyed devil. How:can’ you love and hate. 
(Beat.) If it was ever ible, I would like to have shared my 
dream with you. But i s too late for that. I won't go back, 

UNCLE SAM: Let freedom reign.  - 


MUSLIM: Death to your freedom, you bastatd. Do you see 


what's happened to my children? 

UNCLE SAM:, Yes, and to.mine, rFoa, 

MUSLIM: But where is America? He needs her now. 

UNCLE SAM: She’s dead with her other lovers. 

MUSLIM: Come back, ‘America,: my son has given his life 
for you. ; 
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wae SAM! She's a long way off. So I guess we'd better 


call her in a loud voice. ; ; 
UNCLE SAM and MUSLIM: America, America. AMERICA. 


AMERICA. 
(Lights fade.) 
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